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THE GREAT PHILANTHROPIES. 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D.. F.R.S. 
From Zhe Review o7 the Churches (London), 
IIT. 


THe REGENT STRE 


Wen I was called to work in London, 
more than fifteen years ago, and began to 
look round me upon the conditions of social 
life, especially among the poor, nothing 
struck me with more painful force than the 
comparative—I should scarcely exaggerate 
if I said the all but absolute—neglect of the 
vouths of our great cities. The efforts to 
for the most part feeble, 
local, spasmodic. After a short residence 
in London I ventured to invite many of the 
leading clergy of the metropolis, as well as 
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reach them were 
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some laymen known to be interested in the 
question, to a meeting in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, over which the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury readily consented to preside. The ob- 
ject of the meeting was to consider what 
further steps could be taken to promote the 
welfare of young men. In his speech on 
that occasion Lord Shaftesbury, with all the 
weight of his beneficent experience, made 
an important remark, new to me at the 
time, and one which I have never forgot- 
ten. Ife said that, by the unvarying testi- 
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mony of police authorities with whom he 
had been in communication, the cases are 
rare in which a criminal career is ever 





MR. QUINTIN HOGG, FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT, 


adopted except between the ages"of fifteen 
und twenty-one. Lord Monkwell is report- 
ed to have said, ‘* One hundred and sixty- 
nine out of every thousand of the boys 
trained in the largest industrial school in 
ihe kingdom get into the hands of the po- 
lice within three vears of their dismissal.” 
If boys and youths could, during that 
period, be subjected to religious and moral 
influences, and safely tided over that dan 
gerous time of life, it becomes a reasonable 
certainty that they would never swell the 
deplorable aggregate of the criminal classes. 
Continuing to be impressed by the im- 
portance of increased efforts in the diree- 
tion of service to the young, at the first 
meeting of the London Diocesan Confer- 
ence in 1883, I moved a resolution for the 
appointment of a Committee ** to promote, 
whether by new or existing agencies, the 
welfare of young men engaged in business 
and workshops in the metropolis.” The 
Committee was appointed. and the Duke of 
Westminster was its Chairman. We held 
fifteen meetings in St. Margaret’s Vestry ; 
we communicated with the secretaries of 
various societies, with the heads of the 
metropolitan police departments, and with 
a multitude of the clergy and eminent lay- 
men. In 1884 we presented to the Council 
un elaborate report. Struck with the evi- 
dence accumulated, and the considerations 









urged upon their attention, the Conference 
requested the Committee to form a perma- 
nent Council, and to keep in view the ends 
which we have endeavoured to promote. 
The Council still continues its labours, and 
though it has always been hampered by lack 
of funds—having, indeed, been mainly sup- 
ported by the single-handed muniticence of 
the Duke of Westminster—it has rendered 
assistance, both by advice and by contritma- 
tions, to many parochial institutions, and 
may point with pride to the ** London Sea- 
side Camp for Poor Boys” as one direct, valu 
able. and we trust permanent, outcome of 
its exertions. 

In these discussions and endeavours we 
made constant reference to the great work 
of Mr. Quintin Hogg, from whom we re- 
ceived much important and sympathetic ad- 
vice. The Regent Street Polytechnic is the 
pioneer effort on a large scale to supply a 
erying need, and to furnish a model for 
work of which the national importance can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

I. As it is our wish in these papers not 
merely to chronicle results, but to stimulate 
to fresh exertions all earnest lovers of their 
country and of their fellow men, I will tirst 
insist upon the urgent necessity for such 
work as this. 

Excluding those who belong to the upper 
and middle classes, it has been roughly esti- 
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mated that the youtns of London between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-one now 
number at least 250,000. From statis- 
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tical tables, founded on the census returns 
of IS8sl, it appeared that the number of 
males in the London diocese between the 
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age of fifteen and twenty-five was 234,962, 
and it was curious to find that there were 
about fifteen per cent. more male children 
in the east than in the west district, in pro- 
portion to the total male population. If 
children under fifteen years of age be ex- 
cluded, it appeared that youths over fifteen 
form almost one-third of the entire popula- 
tion, since of the total male population 
only about one in six attains the age of 45. 
Agencies and institutions of all kinds have 
been multiplied in this decade, but there is 
still reason to believe that multitudes drift 
into the pauper, the dangerous, and the 
criminal classes, who might have been res- 
cued from a career so injurious to society 
by kindly and wise influence. After all 
that bag been done, it is certain that thou- 
sands are lost to all that is good by the fact 
that during the period of their lives in which 
the stress of temptations is most powerfully 
felt, they have met with none who were 
both willing and able to guide them in 
straight paths. The Church of England 
has the blessed rite of confirmation to reach 
her growing boys at a critical period of 
their career, and other religious bodies have 
something analogous to it. The prepara- 
tion for it is invaluable to many, but it is 
often the last strong personal religious in- 
fluence which is brought to bear upon 
them. Many boys are never presented for 
confirmation or Church membership at all, 
and it is a universal complaint that agen- 
cies by which we could refain a satisfactory 
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hold upon youths after they leave our Na- 
tional and Sunday Schools have hitherto 
been non-existent or inadequate. 

It has been estimated that as many as 
12,000 young men come to London every 
year from the country, and are compelled 
by the necessities of their work to live at a 
distance from their relatives. Consider 
their condition! They are lonely ; they 
are absolutely their own masters ; they are 
more or less without guidance or friendly 
counsel ; they are at the most impression- 
able age, when the passions are strongest, 
and the strain against the duty of self-denial 
is most intense. They live in crowded 
houses and cheerless lodgings, often dingy, 
dreary, and uncomfortable, in which their 
room is much preferred to their company. 
They are surrounded by overwhelming 
temptations ; they have at hand few or no 
amusements except such as are at once 
cheap and immoral; they are confronted 
on afl sides by forms of unbelief which 
undermine the sense of moral obligations ; 
they are forced to live in over-crowded 
neighbourhoods, or amid deplorable sur- 
roundings which conduce to low habits ; 
they are compelled to pass much of their 
time in places which are the worst “amg 
schools of morality and manners ; they are 
driven by the necessity for exercise, by the 
craving for recreation, by the dreary condi- 
tions of their daily work, to resort to low 
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theatres, music-halls, Saturday night sing- 
songs in  public-houses, dancing-rooms, 
drinking saloons, betting and gambling 
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hells—or to wander aimlessly ‘‘ in the twi- 
light, in the evening, in the black and dark 
night,’’ about streets of which some are de- 
clared to present a spectacle of shameless- 
ness more unblushing than can be seen in 
any other European capital. And _ this, 
which is true of London, is at least equally 
true of many others of our densely populat- 
ed cities. Does not England incur an im- 
mense responsibility if she is indifferent to 
the needs of this army of her young? A 
nation may waste many things without irre- 
deemable loss; but the waste of splendid 


Much is now being attempted on every side 
to supply these needs. Every clergyman, 
every minister of religion who is in ear- 
nest, is trying to do what he can for the 
younger members of his flock. We have 
among others the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Church of England Young 
Men’s Society, the Young Men’s Friendly 
Society, the Birkbeck Institute, the Cipy 
of London College, the King’s College 
Evening Classes, the People’s Palace, the 
Turnverein, the Recreation and Art Classes, 
the Free Public Libraries, the Clubs and 
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human material is a waste of that which is 
most precious of all that the world con- 
tains ; and it can never be repaired. 

Now the needs of youths in cities are 
mainly fourfold. 

First, they need homes or some substi- 
tutes for home, where social cheerfulness, 
and virtuous female society will not be im- 
possible. Secondly, they need opportuni- 
ties for vigorous recreation, to provide a 
healthy safety-valve for the tingling ener- 
gies of vouth, and the effervescence of ani- 
mal spirits. Thirdly, they need opportuni- 
ties for self-culture and intellectual growth. 
Lastly. they need, perhaps most of all, that 
of which they least feel the need—oppor- 
tunity for religious teaching and moral 
guidance. 
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Homes for working boys, the Refarmatory 
and Refuge Union, the many youths’ guilds 
and institutes, and gymnasiums, the imno- 
cent and useful parochial concerts and en- 
tertainments. But if we allow that there 
are as many as 50,000 young men, more or 
less loosely connected with one or other of 
these agencies, how large is the margin, 
both of rough youths of the poorest classes, 
and of others in a better position, who are 
left untouched? It still remains in great 
measure true that *‘ we have provided for 
the working-classes churches and schools, 
but have left it to the devil to find their 
recreation.””* The nation spends ever-in- 
creasing sums, amounting to millions of 
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pounds a year, upon the education of her 
children ; but when she has given them the 
mere rudiments of teaching, she practically 
turns them loose and unaided into the burn- 
ing. tiery furnace of the streets, and makes 
chance the arbiter of their future destiny. 
There are, for instance, multitudes of 
clerks and young men in business driven 
into the suburbs by the centrifugal force 
which nightly empties the city, and brought 
back by the centripetal force which refills it 
during the hours of labour. They work 
late, and never attach themselves to any in- 
stitution. Twelve years ago a Kennington 
vicar, the Rev. H. Il. Montgomery, now 
Bishop of Tasmania, endeavoured to find 
out the names of all the youths lodging in 
his parish. He wrote to them two hundred 
letters with his own hand, offering them at 
his good-will, and any services by 
which aclergyman might be of use to them. 
It was found that the young men had com- 
pared the letters, in all of which there was 
some small variation, in order to make sure 
that they were not lithographed! For 
many Sundays afterwards his Church was 
crowded with young men, and the letters 
which he received in reply were full of in- 
terest. Many expressed their surprise that 
he should have heard of them, and showed 
that they were grateful for such notice. 
**] know few persons in this part of Lon- 
don,”’ wrote one youth; ‘my existence 
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more resembles that of a hermit than any- 
thing else.” The tone of not a few of these 
letters was, ‘‘ I had no place to flee unto, 
and no man cared for my soul.’’ Is not 
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this an illustration of the remark that 
‘** nearly everybody will help to save a boy’s 
life, but how few help to make it worth liv- 
ing”’? 
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Can we exaggerate the importance of the 
work ? ‘* We must prepare for the coming 
hour,” says @ great statesman. ‘* The 
claims of the future are represented by 
suffering millions, and the youth of a na- 
tion are the trustees of posterity.”’ 

Ii. The ** Regent Street Polytechnic, and 
Young Men’s Christian Institute,” as it is 
one of the first, is also one of the largest 
and most flourishing institutions for carry- 
ing out the work of which I have been try- 
ing to indicate the necessity. Like all 
worthy efforts, it has had ** germinant and 
springing developments,” and must be re- 
garded as the primary attempt, which, by 
its success and usefulness, has led to the 
foundation of many similar institutions. It 
may even be said to have called national at- 
tention to the importance of takgng strenu- 
ous measures to provide for De itace-or 
the youth of those great and ever-growing 
cities which are, at this moment, the most 
salient feature of our civilization. Such 
cities have been called ‘* the graves of the 
physique of our race ;”” they may, without 
due care and wisdom, too easily become the 
graves also of its morale. 

In my last paper I pointed out two char- 
acteristics which seem to mark all the 
noblest philanthropic work. First, it orig- 
inates, almost without exception, in indi- 
vidual self-denial ; secondly, it grows into 
gigantic proportions from small and almost 
Insignificant beginnings. Both character- 
istics are found in the life-work of Mr. 
Quintin Hogg. He has himself been the 
pars maxima of all that he has accom- 
plished. He has been set apart for it by 
that providential guidance of circumstances 
which, to a true man, is ** like the hand of 
invisible consecration laid upon his head.” 
He has cheerfully devoted to it his time, his 
energy, his fortune, and though, as far as 
he is personally concerned, he would gladly 
have been one of ** those nameless bene- 
factors who lay down their gifts at the gate 
of humanity, and depart unrecognized,” his 
reward has come to him unsought. He has 
experienced the truth that ‘‘ nothing is 
fruitful but self-sacrifice,” and his name 
will be conspicuously recorded among the 
names of those who, by honourable service, 
have largely helped their fellow-men. 

Mr. Quintin Hogg was an Eton boy, and 
in 1863 left Eten, not only with strong re- 
ligious impressions, but also with the desire 
to help other boys and youths who were, by 
their conditions, immeasurably removed 
from the advantages which he had himself 
enjoved. Belonging to the class of merchant 
princes, and with the prospect of ample 











means, there was nothing except the im- 
pulse of a generous heart and the call of 
Christian love to prevent him from living 
that life of selfish ease and ambitious effort 
which is thought not only harmless but 
estiinable even by thousands of those who 
are not quite small enough to sink into 
mere idleness, luxury, and vice. Something 
had taught him the bliss of well doing, and 


the conviction that ‘ 


** The high desire that others may be blest 
Savours of heaven.”’ 


His mission work among boys began in 
the Adelphi arches in 1864. The first house 
—of which we furnish a sketch—was taken 
soon afterwards in York Place, Strand. In 
1866 the first Home for Working Boys in 
London was opened in York Place as an 
adjunct to a small ragged school which he 
had already established, and to which he 
regularly devoted the leisure of his Sundays 
and his evenings. Personal influence al- 
ways tells. It is the only thing that will 
tell with youths, as has been so strongly 
illustrated in the cases of General Gordon 
and of Dr. Barnardo. It is a God-given 
power, which it is most difficult to find or 
to evoke, and the rarity of it accounts for 
so many failures. When a man is very 
much in earnest, he will not be daunted by 
the most trying experiences. Not long 
after the Ragged School was founded, Mr. 
Hogg was summoned from bed one night by 
a message that the boys were in open rebel 
lion. Huddling on his clothes, and hasten- 
ing to the dingy room, he found that, amid 
wild uproar, the gas had been turned out, 
and the lads were fighting the police with 
fragments wrenched from the pipes. An 
other man might have given up the enter- 
prise in despair; but Mr. Hogg found, to 
1is surprise, that a few words from him im- 
mediately stilled the tumult, and reduced 
the young rebels to discipline. After that 
he was rarely absent from the schoolroom 
for a single night. 

The school was so absolutely a ragged 
school that the boys sometimes came all but 
naked, with their mothers’ shawls pinned 
round them. They were mainly the mud- 
larks of the Thames, Bedfordbury, Newport 
Market, and Westminster. ‘They were 
largely collected by Mr. Hogg himself 
from the barges on the river, Covent Gar- 
den, Punch’s Holes, and such places. Three 
nights a week, from 11 p.m. to 3 a.m., he 
used to go out and gather boys into his 
ragged school, where they slept on the floor, 
and he onthe table. With theschool much 
mission work was connected, such as a shoe- 
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black brigade, a class for flower-girls, and 
so forth. Yet at this time Mr. Hogg only 
had an allowance of 30s. a week, and had 
to be responsible for all money spent. 
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The little Ragged S-hool rapidly grew, 
and, being valued became a free night 
school for boys. The whole status of the 
boys was uplifted, and for the sake of those 
whose sole chance of amendment lay in new 
environment, he emigrated to Canada and 
the States some hundreds of lads whose sur- 
roundings were hopelessly vicious. In all, 
during his ragged-school days, he sent 
abroad no less than 1,500 boys. Many 
others were apprenticed at home. Ten 
years elapsed, and Mr. Hogg felt that he 
was no longer able to do justice to the elder 
boys—who were by this time apprenticed, 
and were learning trades—by keeping them 
at a night school. Further than this, the 
respectability which they had developed 
tended to frighten away the rougher ele- 
ment which he desired to reach. He there- 
fore invited thirty-five of these youths to 
meet him one evening, and the result of 
that meeting was the formation of the In- 
stitute. This Institute, in its turn, began 
to grow, till in 1877 there were 200 mem- 
bers, of whom 130 attended the Sunday 
Bible Class. He then moved to Long 
Acre, where the numbers grew to 300, 400, 
500, year after vear; the difficulty being, 
not to find applicants. but to admit the 
numbers who applied. It was during the 
Long Acre stage of its growth that I first 
visited Mr. Hogg’s Institute, and, at his 
request, addressed the youths. Fresh 
classes in science, art, and other subjects 
were provided, and a gymnasium and a 
coffee-bar were started. In 1881 the prem- 
ises in Long Acre had become, in their 
turn, hopelessly overcrowded, and in the 
December of that year, Mr. Hogg, with 
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splendid generosity, purchased the Regent 
Street Polytechnic. The actual members 
of the Polytechnic, who now pay 12s. for 
the immense advantages offered them, have 
risen to the astonishing number of 3,500, 
and would be still more numerous if the 
accommodation admitted. The entire num- 
ber of youths, and now also of young wom- 
en, belonging to the Polytechnic and its 
classes is 13,000. Since its inception fully 
70,000 young men have come within the 
sphere of its influence, and have benefited 
indirectly or directly by its agencies and 
opportunities. 

The work of the Polytechnic is admirably 
many-sided. It would be impossible to give 
an exhaustive account of all that is done, 
but it may be ranged under the five heads 
of (i.) Social ; (ii.) Reereative ; (iii. ) Ath- 
letic ; (iv.) Intellectual ; and (v.) Religious. 
Not one of these is superfluous. They all 
work together to the furtherance of a high 
and common end. 

1. Socially the Polytechnic provides hun- 
dreds of youths between the ages of 16 and 
23 with some friends, and with many asso- 
ciates, who desire, like themselves, to com- 
bine for wholesome purposes, and to be kept 
from the paths of the destroyer. A few 
years ago a well-meaning lad in London 
might be suicidally lonely in his too often 
voor and comfortless lodging or bedroom. 
Tt is now possible, nay, easy for him to find 
congenial comrades, animated by the best 
spirit of an honourable community, who 
will try to lead him from mischief, not 
into it. 

2. It is 


wise to provide youths with 
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recreation pure and simple. We all need 
it. Some poet says, 
‘* Sweet recreation barred, what doth ensue 
But . . . moody and sour melancholy, 
Parent to dull and leaden-eyed despair ?”’ 
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The bow must sometimes be absolutely un- 
bent, and youths want games, quiet as well 
as Vigorous ; and books, amusing as well as 
instructive. Chess and draughts, and con- 
versation, and the daily, weekly, and month- 
ly journals and magazines, together with 
refresliments at moderate prices, are fur- 
nished in the rooms at the Polytechnic set 
apart for the promotion of genial inter- 
course. In these ways the youths get to 
know each other, and a feeling of fellow- 
ship grows up among them. There is, for 
instance, a Parliament at the Polytechnic 
numbering three hundred members. It 
meets on Wednesday evenings, and serves 
as an admirable debating society, conducted 
on the strictest Parliamentary lines. Dr. 
Lunn, who generously devotes every even- 
ing to work among the youths, has been 
elected Speaker. | am informed that the 
Liberal party is at present in power, the 
Conservatives are in opposition, the Radi- 
cals and Social Democrats sit below the 
gangway. ‘There are coalitions and coups 
d'état. A distinct labour party has recent- 
ly come into prominence, and the fluctua- 
tions of sentiment are profoundly interest- 
ing, as indicating the state of politi al feel 

ing among a body so large as the clerks and 
artisans of the metropolis. 

3. For intellectual and technical training 
there is a large and carefully-planned pro- 
vision of classes for clerks and artisans. 
The clerks have opportunities for instrue- 
tion in English, French, German, penman- 
ship, typewriting, typography, elocution, 
and all analogous subjects ;—for the artisans 
there are teachers in almost every branch of 
the applied sciences ;—and for all who de- 
sire it, In pure science, in vocal and instru- 
mental music, in photography, and in many 
varieties of the useful and decorative arts. 
There is, besi les, ih Polvtechnie Day School 
for middle-class pupils, and in 1888 Mr. 
Hogg «added a department for working 
women. No one can form an estimate of 
the extent and successfulness of this system 
of training who has not seen it worked out. 
Its value is enhanced by the fact that the 
Day School is se/f-supporting, so far as its 
actual outgoings are concerned, though 
without debiting it with its share of gas, 
cleaning, rent, rates, office expenses, ete. 
Any visitor who enters the Polytechnic 
after 8 o’clock at night will find it buzzing 
like a great hive with multifarious indus- 
tries. He will see the truly beautiful sight 
of hundreds of youths eagerly engaged in pro- 
moting their own self-culture, and preparing 
themselves to make the future battle of 
their lives more prosperous and more happy. 








One beautiful feature of the work is the 
eagerness for self-improvement which it ex- 
cites. Thus, besides the regular instruction 
classes in French and German, there are 
mutual improvement classes where the 
vouths meet and take it in turns to help 
each other, and to talk in the languages 
which they are learning. The other day a 
French boy, who could not speak a word of 
English, arrived at a London station with 
a label tied on his jacket, ** French Class, 
Polytechnic.”” He was taken to Regent 
Street, ‘* fathered” by one of the youths, 
and introduced to the manager. Respect- 
able lodgings were found for him, and he is 
now a full member. 

$. Nor are the needs of health, and the 
development of the muscles and of the bed- 
ily frame neglected. There is u sple ndid 
swimming bath ; there is the best gvmna 
‘iumin London ; there are clubs for cricket, 
for football, for boating, for eveling, for 
lawn tennis. The youths have at their dis- 
posal a place for sports, called Merton Hall, 
near Wimbledon, purchased by Mr. Hogg, 
and covering a space of twenty-seven acres. 
In these fields, - were the winter months, 
as many aseight football teams may be seen 
enjoying that splendid game as happily as 
if they lived in the depths of the country. 
Surely, even if this were all—and I have 
tried not to weary the reader by a mere cata- 
logue raisonnee of details, which would fill 
a pamphlet—thousands of youths made hap 
pier and healthier by all this kindly fore- 
thought would have reason to bless the Re- 
gent Street Polytechnic and Mr. Quintin 
Hogg. 

5. **Men have bodies, but they are 
spirits.”’ All else that is being done would 
be comparatively unimportant if it were in 
no way connected—and that directly, not 
incidentally—with higher ends. 

Now, in this matter Mr. Hogg has shown 
both his sincerity as a Christian, and his 
courage as aman. He knows as well as any 
of us that young men are *‘ kittle cattle to 
shoe ;’’ that they hate everything which is 
narrow, namby-pamby, insincere, conven- 
tional, or goody-goody. They will be hope- 
lessly repelled by any mere effeminacy or 
sentimentality of religion. Many of them 
—practically because they shrink from each 
other's criticism, and from every appearance 
of seeming or professing to be better than 
they are—almost resent any attempt to in- 
veigle them indirectly into religious organi- 
sations. It is only men who are essentially 
manly, like Mr. Hogg, his able coadjutor, 
Mr. Studd (who voluntarily devotes his en- 
tire life to the work), and others who work 
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with them, who could have sueceeded by 
avowedly putting religion in the forefront, 
and saying, ‘* All that we do for you we do 
because we desire your good ; but the one 
yood at which we aim above all others is 
the good of vour highest selves.”” The 
managers of the Polytechnic do not thrust 
religion upon the young men, but they offer 
simple and attractive opportunities, while 
thev resolutely set their faces against every 
influence which they believe to be unwhole- 
some in itself and in its tendencies. 
the Polytechnic was started, Mr. Hogg has 
seen numbers of similar institutions spring 
up all around him, and speedily perish. ‘To 
what does he attribute their precariousness 
and his own stability ? I will give the rea- 
son in his own words, froma paper addressed 
to me asa member of the Diocesan Coun- 
cil. The failure of other institutions has, 
he thinks. been ** owing first to the absence 
of a nucleus of good workers amongst the 
members themselves ; and secondly to ¢he 
endeavour to pande r to questionable fastes 
and refer especially to 
drinking, smoking, and Ailliards.” The 
permission of smoking, for instance, ‘* tend- 
ed to congregate together an idle, gossiping 
set of fellows who loafed about the room all 
the evening, doing nothing but smoke, until 
at last the fellows themselves closed the 
room, finding that it was doing real harm 
to the Institute.” 

The directly religious teaching, though 
voluntary, is never lost sightof. Every day 
at ten oclock there is a short devotional 
meeting. Every week Mrs. Hogg conducts 
a large Bible Class. Every Sunday after- 
noon Mr. Hogg has another Bible Class, 
which numbers 700 members. Every Sun- 


Since 
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day afternoon a congregation of young men 
numbered by hundreds assembles to a hearty, 
congregationally-musical, and entirely unde- 


nominational service. On every Sunday 
evening Dr. Lunn addresses some 1,200 of 
the members of the Institution of both 
sexes. ‘The way in which these classes 
flourish is a striking proof of the willing- 
ness of the young men of London to listen 
to great Scriptural truths, when taught in 
plain English, in the manly, straightfor- 
ward style adopted by their religious teach- 
ers. The Total Abstinence Society, and 
the ‘‘ Christian Workers’ Union,” are de- 
voted to the promotion of all Temperance 
and Evangelistic work, Besides these there 
have been weekly gatherings at the Poly- 
technic during the winter season, under the 
auspices of the London Diocesan Council 
for the welfare of young men, in which 
these youths, in numbers which crowd 
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every corner of the large Hall—vyouths be- 
longing to all denominations, or perhaps in 
some cases to no denomination—iave lis- 
tened, with respectful earnestness, to ad- 
dresses from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, and others of the 
clergy. Some of them, who know but lit- 
tle of the Church of England, have, we are 
told from these services learnt with surprise 
that the clergy of the Established Church 
are quite capable of speaking to them with 
effective simplicity, and of wielding a di- 
rect influence over their hearts and con- 
sciences ! 

Those who despise even moral and re- 
ligious influences, if they are disconnected 
with any particular organisation, may com- 
plain that there is nothing ecclesiastical in 
these religious services. If so they should 
lay to heart the fact that for years Mr. llogg 
tried, and tried in vain, to connect*his 
youths with the churches and chapels of the 
denominations to which they professedly 
belonged. If he failed to do so, it was be- 
cause the youths did not find in the work 
of these religious bodies the personal influ- 
ence and the overwhelming sympathy which 
had so richly provided for their wants. 

One most remarkable feature of the re- 
ligious work is found in the social inter- 
views with the vouths, to which Mr. Hogg 
devotes many hours of his life. It is by 
seeing them alone for three-quarters of an 
hour at a time that he gets to know them 
individually and intimately, and is thus 
enabled to exercise a direct personal influ- 
ence over no inconsiderable proportion of 
them. The ‘* Bobs,” and ‘* Johns,” and 
** Freds,”’ and “* Jims’? with whom he inter- 
changes so many kindly words and hand- 
shakes as he walks among them know that 
he is not a distant benefactor but a sincere 
friend to each one of them. ‘The icy barrier 
of reserve which would be impenetrable to 
purely official intercourse melts at the touch 
of individual kindness, and a youth is safer 
and happier when he knows a friend on 
whom he can rely. 

If there be any cynics, and men of the 
world, who think that when a lad frankly 
submits himself to religious influences— 
when he avows himself a Christian, and de- 
clares his intention of living as a Christian 
—he must necessarily be a canting hypo- 
crite or an excited enthusiast, let him min- 
gle among these young men. He will see 
how robust and manly is the type of young 
fellows developed in this Institute, and how 
much the result is due to the religious in- 
fluences which are brought—decisively but 
unobtrusively—to bear upon them. 
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There are in London other Polytechnics. 
In one of these—the Finsbury Polytechnic, 
founded by the Rev. Freeman Wills—I am 
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pefSonally much interested, and in its ter- 
rible pecuniary struggles I had the honour of 
acting as Chairman of the Provisional Com- 
mittee. It is doing, and has done, work 
analogous to, if not in all respects so suc- 
cessful and so well organised as that done 
by the Regent Street Polytechnic, which set 
the example and led the way. It would be 
impossible to estimate the value of the pre- 
ventive and remedial work which such in- 


stitutions have accomplished, or the con- 


tributions, positive and negative, which 
they have made to the immediate happiness 
and the well-being of thousands of City 
lads. 

It ought now to be distinctly said that 
Mr. Quintin Hogg’s Institution needs sup- 
port to the extent of at least £4,000 a year ; 
at any rate until the London County Coun- 
cil sees its way to give to the Metropolis, as 
® great and permanently-established boon, 
the opportunity which has been hitherto 
spontaneously afforded by the founder who 
has annually been supporting the Polytech- 
nic with subsidies of from £8,000 to £10,000 
a year without saying a word to any one. 
Because Mr. Hogg has up to this time been 
doing unaided that which should rather be 
the work of the city and of the nation, it 
would be worse than unjust to accept his 
benefits and throw on him acontinuous bur- 
den at a time when he cannot but take into 
consideration the needs and claims of his 
young family. 

It is ditfeult to understand why the Lon- 
don County Council and the Middlesex 
County Couneil should have been (as I am 
informed they are) the only Councils which 
declined to adopt the recommendation of 
(rovernment to allocate to Technical Educa- 
tion the large sum assigned to them for this 
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purpose. They have left it to private gen- 
erosity to provide Technical Education for 
these 13,000 youths, and even to make the 
required fire-proofing ulterations in the 
Polytechnic which will cost £4,000. If the 
L.C.C. does not change its mind, and if 
subscriptions are not forthcoming, the 
School for Art and the Young Women’s 
Institute will have to be closed, which 
would be a grievous loss. During the past 
four years Mr. Hogg has had to find £60,- 
000, most of which he has given himself. 
He is now making over the premises to a 
public trust, and a governing body has just 
come into office, comprising some of the 
best known educational and philanthropic 
leaders in the country. He has, however, 
no intention of relaxing his personal con- 
nection with the place, the change having 
been adopted to ensure permanency. Such 
a governing body ought to be assured of 
sufficient public support to carry on this 
great work. 


III.—I desire to guther up some of the 
secrets that may be learnt, some of the les- 
sons which immediately arise, from the 
facts which I have passed in review. 

1. First I would say that a certain amount 
of self management—self-management tem- 
pered always by the Deus ex machind of 
presidential control—should always, as far 
as possible, be an element in these institu- 
tions, if they are to succeed, ‘The success 
of the Polytechnic is partly due to the fact 
that the management has always been left 
largely in the hands of the young men them- 
selves, who originally elected their own 
committee, and gratuitously took entire 
charge of the place. 

2. But, secondly, this very self-manage- 
ment will mean certain mischief and ship- 
wreck, unless the members be gradually edu- 
cated up toit. It always falls into the hands 
of noisy, selfish, conceited fellows, unless 
there be some earnest workers among the 
members themselves, whose hearts are in the 
right place, and who give their time and 
their best influence to make the work a 
success. 

3. And, thirdly, the self-management can 
neither be originally conceded, nor can it 
subsequently be continued with safety, un- 
less the institution be moored in a safe har- 
bour by the sheet-anchor of some wise cen- 
tral influence. The one indefinable element 
in the phenomenal success of the Polytech- 
nic is one which cannot be had to order. It 
is the princely generosity and Christian 
self-devotedness of Mr. Hogg and his prin- 
cipal supporters ; it is the personal attrac- 
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tion of their characters, the personal love 
and confidence which they inspire. Noth- 
ing, in Mr. Hogg’s opinion, is more essen- 
tial to success than ‘*‘ to find a man in sym- 
pathy with the members, and willing and 
able to devote his life to the work. It is not 
enough to form a committee, and let one 
man take one night and another man an- 
other night. You need some one who will 
endeavour to be there constantly, while the 
necessary clique of ruling spirits is crystal- 
lising around him, and forming the govern- 
ing body of the future.’’ Here is the one 
almost insuperable element of difficulty in 
starting rm carrying on such a work as 
this. Among the thousands of commercial 
men and landed proprietors who possess 
enormous wealth, one or two may be found 
here and there—rari nantes in qurgile vasto 
—who are willing to regard themselves as 
the stewards. not the owners, of their im- 
mense poasessions. Large sums of money 
may sometimes be given, although a man 
who will, like Mr. Quintin Hogg, spend 
£150,000 of his money—unasked, unknown, 
and almost unthanked-—is nearly as rare as 
the Phenix. But even when we can find 
men who will give money, where shall we 
find men who will devote their time, their 
thought, their nervous energy, the self-sac- 
rifice of their lives ? 

The extent of the services which the 
founder has rendered to the young fellows 
is almost incredible. He has repeatedly 
taken some of them abroad with him. He 
has camped out with them in country 
places. He has been to them, not only as 
a benefactor but as a father and a brother. 
Is it wonderful that he should have got a 
hold upon them wholly unlike that which is 
possible where they are treated in the too 
perfunctory manner common in our Sunday 
Schools ? It is, however, astonishing ‘* how 
much goodness goodness makes.” <A gener- 
ous example is often contagious. One youth 
at the Polytechnic had in four or five years 
saved £30. He gave it all away in one sum 
to save a comrade! But the good results of 
Mr. Hogg’s example have not merely been 
shown in isolated instances. Grateful for 
all which they themselves have gained, 
some old members of the Regent Street 
Polytechnic have recently induced some 
gentlemen, among whom is Mr. Hogg him- 
self, to start a Polytechnic at Woolwich for 
the young men engaged in the Arsenal, 
where 16,000 artisans are employed. 

And let no one for a moment imagine 
that the large infusion of the athletic ele- 
ment which is indispensable to the success 
of such an institution is comparatively un- 
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important. The conditions of town life are 
essentially unfavourable to the physical de- 
velopment of the young. They cannot get 
the exercise which is necessary for them 
without the intervention of institutions like 
this. ‘Their lives are often mainly spent in 
long hours of labour and in a vitiated at- 
mosphere ; and the sickly body—if its grow- 
ing feebleness and weariness be not stimu- 
lated—tends to generate the morbid soul. 
‘‘If you rumple the jerkin,’’ says an old 
writer, “‘ you rumple also the jerkin’s lin- 
ing.” The noble human beings produced 
of old in the ancient Greek republics—in 
Athens, Thebes, and Sparta— were produced 
by attention to physical training. If we 
would know how those youths were brought 
up whose gallant forms hold or bestride the 
steeds on the frieze of the Parthenon, the 
answer is that they were trained in the two 
great branches of Greek education—gym- 
nastics and music. Music means something 
more than a knowledge of the laws of har- 
mony and melody, and a skill to put them 
into practice. ‘The essential ideas of music 
—the melody and the harmony—were to be 
carried into the life. Both the chorus and 
the song involved the elements of solidarity 
and of self-control, and were closely con- 
nected with the rhythmic movements and 
chivalries of the gymnasium. And, in 
modern times, when a statesman s0 wise 
and patriotic as Baron von Stein, desired 
to uplift Prussia from the crushing humilia- 
tion of Jena, It is said that one of the ques- 
tions which deeply occupied his attention 
was the prevention of physical degeneracy 
among the youths of Germany, and the use 
of gymnastics as one method of strengthen- 
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ing their bodies, and helping to fire their 
hearts with patriotism, and guide their as- 


pirations in the paths of virtue. England 
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should feel towards her sons something of 
the spirit expressed at the old Cireek festi- 
vals when the men would come forward 
singing— 


In days gone by we too were stalwart youths 
and the young men sang 


And we are = stalwart 


strength, 


now ; come test our 


and the chorus of boyish trebles prophe- 
sied 


* Aye, and we shall be: stronger far than both.’’ 

The development of modern gymnastics 
to which modern Germany owes so much, 
is perhaps mainly due to Friedrich Ludwig 
Jahn— Vater Jahn, as the Germans call 
him. He is the author of Denfsches Volks- 
thum, and the one ain of his life was to re- 
vive the dying hopes of his country by the 
physical as well as the moral training of 
the young. 

The whole nation owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Quintin Hogg for what he has 
done, were it only in improving the s/amina 
of this host of young men. Those who take 
their estimate of City clerks and artisans 
from the books of thirty vears ago, such as 
** Alton Locke,’’ would be astonished to see 
the strong, upright, athletic boysand young 
men who stand in ranks performing feats of 
agility and endurance in the Polytechnic 
gymnasium. ‘* Feel this fellow’s arm,” 
said Mr. Ilogg to me; ‘it has been devel- 
oped in our boxing-classes.”” I did so, and 
found a biceps of which Front de Bauf 
would have been proud. 

Not content with what he has already 
done, Mr. Hogg is now going to start per- 
sonally (independently of the funds of the 
Institute) a scheme for getting hold of the 
thousands of young men and women who 
annually come upto London from the coun- 
try. It will aim at providing them with 
respectable lodgings, and putting them into 
immediate contact with the best members 
of the religious bodies to which their parents 
belong. We wish all success to a scheme so 
needful. 


IV. But if the due provision for the 
needs of her youths be the duty of every 
wise nation, surely it is a matter which 
should engage the solicitude of every branch 


of the Christian Church. Let me close 
with the striking legend told by St. Clement 
of Alexandria about the Apostle St. John, 
which he says is not a legend, but 2 true 
story. In his old age, on his arrival at one 
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of the cities not far from Ephesus, the 
Evangelist of love ** saw a youth of stalwart 
frame and winning countenance and im- 
etuous spirit; and since the youth had 
ecome acquainted with Christianity, St. 
John said to the bishop, ** I entrust to thee 
this youth with all earnestness, calling 
Christ and the Church to witness.’’ The 
bishop accepted the trust, and made all the 
requisite promises; and the Apostle re- 
newed his injunctions and adjurations. 
The bishop took the youth home with him, 
instructed, maintained, cherished, and 
finally baptised him. After this he aban- 
doned all further special care of him, ** 
sidering that he had affixed to him the seal 
of the Lord as a perfect amulet against 
evil.” 

So far the story might stand for that of 
an English youth up to the time of his con- 
firmation or his leaving school and becom- 
ing his own master. 

Is not the sequel also, in many cases, 
analogous ? 

The youth, prematurely neglected, was 
corrupted by certain idle companions of 
own age, who were familiar with evil. 
They first led him astray with many ban- 
quets, and then took him out by night with 
them to share in their felonious proceed- 
ings, finally demanding his co-operation in 
graver offences. Familiarised with evil, the 
youth relapsed, left the straight path, took 
the bit, as it were, between his teeth, and 
abandoning the Divine salvation, gathered 
his worst comrades about him, and began to 
prey upon society. 

Has the Church no responsibility for such 
moral ruin ? 

St. John, at any rate, thought that she 
had. When he returned to the city he 
asked the bishop for the sacred deposit 
which he and the Saviour had committed 
to his charge. The bishop at first so little 
realised his neglect that he mistook the 
metaphor, antil the Apostle said to him : 
‘**T demand back the young man, the soul 
of the brother.”’ Then, groaning from the 
depths of his heart and shedding tears, the 
bishop said: ** He is dead.”’ ** How and 
by what death ?” asked St. John. ** He is 
dead to God,’’ said the bishop, ** for he has 
turned out wicked and desperate, and, to 
sum up ail, he is a brigand.’ 

Did the Apostle acquiesce in this result, 
or did he hold the bishop blameless, and re- 
gard the apostasy as inevitable from the na- 
ture of things ? On the contrary, rending 
nis robe and beating his head, with loud 
wailing, he cried : ‘* A fine guardian of our 
brother’s soul did I leave !” 


con- 
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But he was not content with deploring 
the catastrophe. Calling for a horse and a 
guide, he rode to the mountains in search 
of the robber chief. He was captured by 
the band, and when the youth would have 
fled from his captive with utter shame, he 
ealled out, ‘‘ Why, my son, dost thou fly 
from thy own father, unarmed, aged as he 
is? Pity me, my son ; fear not ; thou hast 
still a hope of life. I will give account to 
Christ for thee. If need be I will willingly 
abye thy death, as the Lord endured the 
death on our behalf. For thy sake I will 
give in ransom my own soul. Stay! Be- 
lieve! Christ sent me !” 

Then the youth was overcome. Ile cast 
down his eyes, he wept, he re-baptised him- 
self with his tears, and the Apostle, pledg- 
ing himself to win remission for him from 
his Saviour, led him back and prayed and 
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OvtsipeE the walls of the great monas- 
teries, in the twelfth century, comparatively 
few could read with ease ; there was scarce- 
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wrestled for him, and disenchanted him 
from sin with winning strains, and did not 
depart till he had fully restored him to the 
bosom of the Church, ‘* affording a great 
example of true repentance, and a great 
badge of renewed birth, in the soul of one 
of those over whom the angels radiantly re- 
joice, hymning their hymns and opening 
the heavens.” * 

Have Christians of every denomination 
nothing to learn from the youth’s fall, from 
the bishop’s remigsness, from the intense 
earnestness, the burning energy, and the 
final success of the great Apostle ? For 
many thousands of youths, of whom the 
bishops of their souls had utterly lost sight, 
Mr. Quintin Hogg, though a simple lay- 
man, has done the work which the legend 
or tradition of Clement assigns to the Evan- 
gelist St. John. 
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ly any literature,t a few poems, a rare 
chronicle, the Bible, the Missal, the Brev- 
iary and ‘*‘ Hours,” made up the bulk of 
the books of the dark ages; few of the 
mighty castles of the Norman conquerors, 


*Clem. Alex., Quis Dir. Salr., 42 

+ This by no means exaggerates the general ignorance of the 
early Middle Ages. For instance, as late as the fourteenth 
century, Du Guesclin, Constable of France, one of the fore 
most men of the age, could neither read nor write, and John, 
King of Bohemia, was equally ignorant ; the Emperor Fred 
erick Barbarosaa (end of twelfth century) could not read ; 
Philippe le Hardi, King of France, son of St. Louis (thirteenth 
century) was likewise unable to read. For many centuries it 
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whose vast ruins we still gaze at and admire, 
boasted of a library whose scanty shelves 
held any books besides these works, and 
even these few were little used save by the 
monk or chaplain who served the castle and 
its baron as almoner. 

Within, however, the home of prayer, 
things were different ; there not a few of 
the fathers were learned men, many could 
read and write and speak fluently several 
tongues, English (Anglo-Saxon), Norman- 
French, Provengal-French (the langues 
d’Oc and d’Oil), and even dialects of these 
were to not a few very familiar : and above 
all, Latin was to every monk who dreamed 
of rising to any post of honour and dignity 
in his house a well-known tongue. Greek 
before the fifteenth century was little 
studied ;* Hebrew and oriental languages 
still The words and thoughts of the 
old Church writers, and of the Roman 
classic writers, were read and pondered over 
by voung and old in their long hours of 
study or recreation. But there was no 
** public” outside their walls who cared for 
books—hardly any one in the court or camp 
of the Norman and Plantagenet kings, very 
few merchants or burghers in London or 
Winchester or Gloucester, who were inter- 
ested in literature of any kind—scarcely any 
indeed who could read fluently enough to 
study with pleasure. 

This want of an outside world who could 
read and take an interest in their written 
thoughts, their poetry, their theology, their 
diaries, their stories, no doubt generally 
acted as an effectual barrier to original writ- 
ing on the part of the monks of the famous 
religious houses in the days of the early 
Plantagenets. There was no demand for 
their compositions, nothing to spur them 
on to what we should call literary exertion. 
There were numberless scholars, but they 
for the most part contented themselves with 
reading, pondering over, copying again and 
again the Seriptures, their missals and the 
great masterpieces of a by-gone age, seldom, 
however, adding fresh thoughts to the old 
store, : 

Hence the singular barrenness of all mo- 
nastic records. There are many of these 
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was rare for any layman of whatever rank to know how to sign 
his name. A few signatures to deeds appear, however, in the 
fourteenth century. On the scarcity of books at this time 
(centuries twelve and thirteen) and the enormous price they 
fetched, see Hallam, ** Middle Ages,”’ iii., ix., 1, and Robert 
son's ** Charles V.,”° introduction, vol. 1, note x; ** Sismondi,”* 
tom. 5, &« 

* Lam speaking here, of course, in the main of England, 
and English and Norman monasteries. 

+ Jocelin de Brakelonda, in his litde chronicle of domestic 
incidents, quotes often Horace and Virgil, Ciceram Seneca, 
Terence and Lucan, &c., ip sacha way as to show us how 
familiar he was with the thoughts and expressions of these 
writers. 
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with us still,* some carefully printed and 
edited in the scholarly series of the Master 
of the Rolls, others remaining in our great 
libraries in manuacript. These give us 
ample and elaborate information as to the 
names and functions of the various officers 
or obedientaries of the more important 
monasteries ; their cartularies supply us 
with detailed information as to the lands 
and farms, their chronicles and histories 
give a little, but very little contemporary 
history, they record a few of the royal and 
more important visits to the house, they re- 
late much of the disputes of the monks 
with the bishop of the see and with the 
royal officials, mentioning year by year the 
chief changes in the persons of the principal 
officers of the society, occasionally dwelling 
on individual delinquencies. They recount 
with fair accuracy too the progress of build- 
ing and altering and restoring the church 
and cloister, granges, schools, farms, abbot 
and prior’s lodgings, infirmaries, campaniles. 
refectories, and suchlike, registering also 
frequently the more important gifts of 
sacred vestments and furniture. And all 
this with apparently studied brevity, with 
painful dryness ; rarely do we find anything 
of what we should call human interest in 
these chronicles and cartularies. 

The truth was,-had these scribe-monks 
been at the pains to record the impressions 
of their inner lives, their thoughts, aspira- 
tions, longings, fears, desires, imaginings, 
searchings of heart, no one in those days 
would have cared to read or hear them. So 
we find volumes of dry official matters, 
businesslike records, and nothing more ; 
many a detail of inestimable value to the 
antiquary and the historian, but, alas ! lit- 
tle that would interest the ordinary thought- 
ful reader. 

Owing to this sad dearth of writings 
which possess any general interest among 
the monkish compilations of qhe twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries which 
are preserved among us, we know compara- 
tively little of the real life which was led in 
these great homes of prayer, where the men 
were trained who exercised such vast influ- 
ence over men’s souls in those rough, rude 
times. ‘* Bells tolled to prayers ; and men 
of many humours, various thoughts, chant- 
ed vespers and matins, and round the little 
islet of their life rolled forever the illimi- 
table ocean, tinting all things with its eter- 
nal hues and reflexes, making strange pro- 


* The thirteenth and following centuries were especially 
prolific in monastic chronicles. These are of inestimable 
value to all compilers of history. But we possess scant know!l- 
edge of the inner life of the monasteries, 
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pnetic music ! How silent now ; all depart- 
ed; clean gone.’’* How we long to get 
glimpses of this deep-buried time ! 

Amid the mass of reliquia of 
monastic writings, here and there 
we come upon a fragment which 
throws a little light upon the 
‘life ;”’ perhaps none so vivid, so 
bright, though, as the light thrown 
by a chronicle written by a monk 
of St. Edmundsbury who lived in 
the days of Cour de Lion, his father 
Henry Il. and his brother John 
Lackland. 

This little chronicle, written in 
the last quarter of the twelfth cen- 
tury, completely lifts up the veil 
which hangs over monastic life in 
the days of Coeurde Lion. Jocelint 
the Chronicler was a learned, sim- 
ple-hearted monk, who during a 
long series of years held various re- 
sponsible offices in the great house 
of St. Edmundsbury, among others 
—in his younger days—that of 
chaplain for some six years to the 
abbot. Itisakind of private diary, 
or rather extracts from a private 
diary reaching over many years. 
Probably Jocelin in later years. 
recopied certain portions or extracts 
of his original work, selecting what 
seemed to him the memoranda 
bearing on the more important in- 
cidents wnich had happened in the 
house and in which he had for the 
most parttaken a share. They tell 
us—do his memoirs—of the little 
intrigues among the monks, of their 
work, of their thoughts one of an- 
other, of their difficulties, of their 
longing after the higher life, of 
their faults and mistakes ; nothing 
is concealed. He wrote it all down 
just as it happened, quite naturally, 
and simply, in his rough monkish, 
Latin, not, however, without a certain 
charm of manner. half a century 
ago Carlyle came across this diary,f and our 
great writer and thinker, struck with the 
vivid life-like picture it contained of the 
rugged monk who is its subject (Abbot Sam- 
son), used Jocelin’s little story§ ‘‘as a 
striking evidence in favour of that theory 


Some 


* Carlyle 

+ Jocelin’s Chronicle exists entire only in the Harleian MS. 

100%. Portions, however, of the memoir are found in other 

MSS 
+ It was printed for the first time for the Camden Society, 

1840. s 


_ § ** Memorials of St. Edmund's Abbey" (Rolle Series), ed- 
ited by Thomas Arnold. 
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of hero worship on which he loved to in- 
sist.”” 
Carlyle was writing under a sense of the 
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and the belief 


hopelessness of democracy, 
that the heroic ruler, gifted with the neces- 
sary courage and insight, was the sole hope 
whether of a misguided nation or a strug- 


gling institution. He saw how ‘‘ Samson 
the abbot had raised his monastery from a 
condition of the greatest embarrassment 
and he)plessness to a position of great power 
and influence.”’ 

‘*So may Englishmen, their eye being 
opened to the qualities of their great men, 
set the heroic element in command and prec- 
edence wherever wise organisation is re- 
quired, and thus escape from the dangers 
which threaten to engulf the social fabric.” 
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Carlyle prized Jocelin’s memoirs very high- 
ly. ‘They amused him with their harmless 
gossip, but he recognised the transparent 
truth of the picture they presented of a 
noble heroic man, and of a real earnest 
Giod-fearing life clustering round the central 
figure.* 

Not a little interest is added to this 
curious and vivid picture of cloister life 
when we remember the house from which it 
came. The monastery of St. Edmundsbury 
occupies among the many hundred religious 
houses which flourished in the days of Cur 
de Lion a very distinguished place indeed. 
It was no recent foundation when Jocelin 
wrote, owing its existence simply to Nor- 
man munificence or Norman penitence ; it 
belonged to Anglo-Saxon story. The Nor- 
mans, it is true, had enriched it and beauti- 
fied it. But it was older than the con- 
querors. Its patron saint was an Anglo- 
Saxon king of East Anglia, a realm roughly 
including our present Eastern Counties, 
who lived a few years before the great Al 
fred. IHlis life has become, it is true, ‘‘a 
poetic rag, a religious mythus,” but enough 
is certainly known about him to construct 
on # fairly secure basis an historical story of 
a very noble and brave man who in his life- 
time secured the love and devotion of his 
subjects. 

In the Danish conquest of England, Ed- 
mund’s dominion was specially exposed to 
the attacks of the sea-kings, two of whom— 
Hinguar and Hubba—defeated his 
with great slaughter at Seven Hills, near 
Thetford, and shortly after this decisive 
battle captured King Edmond at Hoxne. 
The pagan victors offered him his life on 
condition of his renouncing the Christian 
faith. Edmund refused, and was bound to 
a tree, cruelly beaten with clubs, and then 
shot at with arrows, and subsequently de- 
capitated. + 

At this point the legendary history which 
for so many centuries has surrounded the 
body of King Edmund begins. The pierced 
and mangled body of the king was found by 


army 


© impressed was Carlyle Reality of the Monk's 
Religion, so transparentiv mirrored in the chronicle of Joee- 
lin,’ that he writes teligio that is, in St. Edmund's 
Monastery—is not vet restiess doubt but a great 
heaven-high unquest ompassing, Interpenetrat 
ing the whole of life mt cts the monks of St. Ed 
mund's) may be, we are ! ith our litanies, our shaver 
rowns, vows of poverty, to incessantly and indisput 
ably to « this earthly life and it 
intrinsically a reality s but 
eternal, infinite 
Past and Present ¢ 
+ St. Edmund's oak in Hoxne wood was from time imme 
morial pointed ont as the site of the saintly king's martyrdom 
and when in September, 1848, this venerable relic of a remote 
past fell down, there wae found imbedded deepiy in the an- 
cient trunk an iron cusp which is believed to be gne of the 
actual arrow-blades shot by the Danes at the king bound to 
J wf the British Archaological Associa 
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a few of his devoted servants, and reverent- 
ly buried. But the head was missing. 
After forty days’ search (some versions of 
the story speak of a longer period) the head 
was found in the woods of Eglesdon safely 
guarded by an enormous wolf,* who at once 
quietly yielded up his sacred charge. It 
was then reverently placed in the coffin with 
the body, with which it immediately unit- 
ed, so that nothing was visible but a thin 
line like a purple thread. The body was 
found perfectly undecayed. For thirty- 
three years it lay undisturbed in a small 
wooden church at Hoxne. Round this lit- 
tle wooden shrine gradually gathered stories 
of miracles of healing worked at the grave 
of the loved king, so in A.p, 903 it was de- 
termined to erect a large wooden basilica at 
the neighbouring town of Beotricsworth, 
and to lay there the wonder-working corpse 
inashrine. This basilica was built of the 
trunks of large trees sawn lengthways in the 
middle, and reared up with one end fixed 
in the ground with the bark outermost. A 
few priests and deacons undertook the care 
of the sacred remains. The fame of the 
martyr’s tomb grew. King Athelstan 
formed a college of secular canons, to 
whom the duty of watching over the 
shrine wasentrusted. One of these, Ailwyn 
by name, became slistinguished for his ex- 
traordinary devotion to the blessed remains. 
The story relates how this Ailwyn became 
a Benedictine monk, and at his suggestion 
the charge of the shrine was vested in the 
order to which Ailwyn belonged. This de- 
voted guardian was in the habit—says one 
of the chroniclers—of pouring water on the 
uncorrupt members of the holy body, com- 
posing the hair of the head with a comb ; 
if any hair came off, he carefully kept it as 
« relic in a box.¢ In a.p. 1010 Ailwyn 
brought his sacred charge to London for 
fear of any harm happening to it from Dan- 
ish invaders, who were again infesting the 
Eastern Counties. It remained in London 
some three years. Some miraculous inci- 
dents during its stay in the great city in- 
vested the precious relic with ever-increas- 
ing fame. Ailwyn resisted the prayer of 
the Bishop of London, who wished to keep 
the miracle-working body,J and St. Edmund 
was brought back again to the wooden 
basilica at the little township of Beotrics- 
worth, the name of which was changed to 
St. Edmundsbury, for now the fame of the 
* The wolf guarding the martyrs head has always been 
represented in the seal of the Abbey arms 
* The box and the hair were found by the ¢ 
of Henry VILL. in the sixteenth century 
+ The Charch of St. Edmund, king and martyr, in the City, 


still preserves the memory of the temporary sojourn of hie 
body in London. 


mMmissionere 
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martyr’s body and its supposed power at- 
tracted many pilgrims, and a considerable 
town by degrees grew round the wooden 
basilica which served as the home of the 
shrine. Already in the reign of Edmund, 
son of Edward the Elder, a.p. 945, a royal 
charter and considerable estates, by way of 
endowment, had been granted to the mar 
tvr’s shrine and its keepers. The reign of 
Sweyn the Dane was, however, hostile to 
the growing *‘ foundation.”” King Sweyn 
seems to have imposed a grievous tribute on 
the Eastern Counties, and the lands of the 
shrine were not exempted. The king lis- 
tened to the prayer of the servants of St. 
Edmund that the heavy tax might be re- 
mitted, and for a reply mocked at the saint, 
and threatened to burn the church and 
town if the tax were not at once paid. 

But King Sweyn died, the common re- 
port said by the visitation of God and His 
outraged servant St. Edmund. It was in 
the royal camp at Gainsborough, in the 
evening, when Sweyn retired as usual ; 
suddenly there stood before the king an un- 
known soldier of wonderful beauty arrayed 
in flashing armour. ‘* Wilt thou,’’ asked 
the strange warrior, *‘ have tribute from St. 
Edmund’s land ? Arise and take it.””. The 
rervants of Sweyn relate how on hearing 
their lord’s cries they ran to his chamber 


and found him bathed in blood, mortally 
wounded, as he told them before he died, 
by St. Edmund.* 

Canute, on succeeding to the whole king- 
dom, determined to propitiate the formid- 


uble saint. He renewed the old charter of 
King Edmund, vastly enlarging its privi- 
leges, and in addition endowing the religious 
house which had the guardianship of the 
holy body with so many possessions, that 
from that time it was looked upon as one of 
the richest communities in England. He 
also rebuilt the basilica in the form of a 
stately church, laying his crown upon St. 
Edmund's tomb. King Hardicanute paid 
similar court to the now famous shrine and 
monastery. Edward the Confessor fre- 
quently visited the monks of St. Ed- 
mund’s, and loved to worship at the altar 
of the martyr king, whom he called his 
cousin. ‘The year before his death (A.D. 
1065) the Confessor caused his physician, 
the monk Baldwin of St. Denis (Paris), to 
he elected abbot of the great monastery. 
Baldwin was the trusted friend, as it hap- 
pened, of the Norman conqueror William. 
So the house of St. Edmund and its posses- 


* So Richard of Cirencester and William of Malmesbury, 
Ordericus Vitalis and Hoveden, relate the same story with 
slightly varying details. 
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sions, in all the bitter troubles which fol- 
lowed the battle of Hastings, remained 
unharmed, growing indeed year by year in 
importance and wealth. 

Baldwin the physician was a wise and 
able man, famous even among the great 
ecclesiastics of that stirring age. It was 
Baldwin who resisted Herfast, the bishop 
who wished to live at Bury St. Edmunds, 


SEAL, OF ABLOT SAMSON, 


(From an Instrument in the Archives of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, dated Nov. 6, A.D). 1200.) 


and to make the church which Canute had 
built over the martyr’s tomb the cathedral 
of his far-reaching East Anglian diocese. 
But this would have closed the story of the 
great monastery for ever. Abbot Baldwin 
went to Rome, and from Pope Alexander 
II. received a brief of privilege, which made 
St. Edmund’s house independent of episco- 
pal control, and placed it under the special 
protection * of the Roman pontiff. The 
Pope gave him a pastoral staff, and thus 


* So great and marked was the favour ever shown by Rome 
to this house, that some sixty bulls were granted by suceccd 
ing popes to confirm and enlarge its rights and privileger, 
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raised him in rank above other abbots, and 
enriched his church with the famous por- 
yhyry altar, on which mass was to be cele- 
Sacd. though the whole kingdom around 
lay under an interdict. In addition to all 
these spiritual privileges the Norman kings 
in succession, among many marks of royal 
favour, confirmed the charter of the Con- 
fessor given to Baldwin, allowing the abbot 
to coin money, with all the rights of a royal 
mint. 

Abbot Baldwin was a true Norman eccle 
siastic of the highest type, and the spirit 
which inspired so many of the spiritual 
chieftains of that strange, mighty race 





SEAL OF THE ABBEY OF 8. EDMUNDSBURY 


In the middle of the seal are two angele carrying the soul of 
8. Edmund to heaven ; at the bottom of the seal is a soldier, 
represented as having just cut off the king's head, which a 
wolf is guarding. 


(From a fragment appendant to Surrender of Abbey, in the 
Augmentation Office ) 


which in the eleventh century looked to 
William the Conqueror as their lord. rested 
also upon the physician abbot of St. Ed- 
mund'’s. Men like Baldwin were persuaded 
that their master’s religion would win a 
greater hold upon the human soul if they 
could celebrate the mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith and teach their holy doctrines in 
abbeys and holy homes of prayer. which, 
from their vast size, their gorgeous decora- 
tions and sacred symbolism. would at once 
inspire awe and stimulate enthusiasm. 
They believed that from these magnificent 
and stately centres a new work of conver- 
sion would issue. They felt that the state- 
ly abbey and the noble cathedral would 


serve to attract men and lavish offerings to 
be used in the service of the King of kings. 
They chose the moment well. There never 
was a time before or since in England like 
the few years which followed the Norman 
conquest for the carrying out of their gigan- 
tic works. 

And of all the splendid houses of God 
which this great church-building age saw 
designed. and to a certain measure complet- 
ed, the abbey of St. Edmund’s, the abbey 
of Baldwin, the physician to the Confessor 
and the Conqueror, was perhaps the grand- 
est.* From the poor sad remains with us 
now, we can still accurately measure the 
amazing magnitude of its dimensions ; as a 
Norman edifice it far surpassed in size every 
other church or cathedral in the kingdom 
of that era.4 An eye-witness} speaks of its 
vaulting, its pillars, its marbles as all being 
on the noblest scale; never was a more 
beautifal and magnificent minster seen than 
the lordly abbey of the Eastern Counties 
which rose so proudly over the shrine of the 
Kast Saxon Edmund in the days of Rufus. 

The conventual buildings around this 
stupendous abbey were in no respect un- 
worthy of their glorious centre. They were 
on a scale of magnitude not surpassed in 
England. One peculiar feature was the 
stately group of seven or perhaps eight 
churehes or chapels in the cemetery which 
partly surrounded the abbey.§ two if not 
more of these being of great size and mag- 
nificence. The importance of this, perhaps 
the greatest of the English Benedictine ab- 
beys of the early Middle Ages. was uni- 
versally recognised. Nearly every chroni- 
cle between the eleventh and_ fifteenth 
centuries found occasion to refer to it. 
beginning with the Saxon Chronicle and 
Asser’s ** Life of Alfred” in the eleventh 
century, and ending with Walsingham. who 
wrote In the fifteenth. Some fourteen well- 
known chroniclers might be quoted who 
refer to important matters connected with 
this great house. 

Such was the home of praver under whose 
broad shadow the monks of St. Edmund’s 
lived that life in the days of Cour de Lion 


* The great Abbey was almost entirely rebuilt by Baldwin. 
It was, of course, not completed in his time 

+ Journal of the British Archeological Association, March, 
1865, “* Bury St. Edmund's Abbey,” by Gordon M. Hills 
(paper 1 

+ Herman, the Archdeacon. who wrote his “ De Miraculi« 
S. Fdmundi™ at the close of the eleventh century.— Rolls 
Series, Memorials of St. Kdmund's, 1890 

§ Two of these, in good trath splendid churches, remain 
with us to thie day. They were given in very early days by 
the monks to be used as parish churches, and in the day of 
destraction, the people who specially loved these their churches 
resisted their spoliation. There underlies these solitary cases 
of rescue a deep lesson for Churchmen. 
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and his father, so vividly and charmingly 
portrayed by one of their number in his 
unique and homelike picture of the every- 
day doings and sayings of his brother 
monks, 

* The memoirs of Jocelin open somewhat 
abruptly. 

The writer was a young monk just out of 
his novitiate, and his earliest impressions of 
this great house were, that while there was 
much earnest religion and real devotion 
among his brethren, there prevailed at the 
same time a sad laxity of discipline, and an 
utter disregard of finance : the great officers 
of the monastery—the priors, sacrist, cel- 
larer, aud others—did what they liked. 
The vast revenues of St. Edmund's were 
sadly wasted ; the farms and manor-houses, 
and even the buildings of the monks and 
abbot, were in sad want of repair, and ready 
money was always lacking, and large sums 
were constantly borrowed from Jewish 
usurers at a ruinous rate of interest (sixty 
per cent. !). Jocelin said all this was owing 
to the weakness of the Lord Abbot—‘a 
pious and kind man was Abbot Hugh (once 
prior of Westminster), a good and religious 
monk,” but now an old man half blind and 
tormented with rheumatism. He had been 
abbot some twenty-three years, and lately 
was sadly influenced by flatterers who de- 
ceived him as to the true state of affairs in 
the monastery. Fortunately for St. Ed- 
mund’s, Abbot Hugh wished to pray at the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. On 
the journey his horse stumbled, and the 
poor old man was mortally hurt, and only 
returned to his beautiful home to die. A 
sad picture of the discipline of the abbey we 
have here, for Jocelin tells us, no sooner 
was Ifugh dead, than his servants plundered 
everything in his house that they could 
carry away, and not a single article or 
penny’s worth was left that could be dis- 
tributed to the poor for his soul’s sake. A 
similar scene of ingratitude and sordid 
greed, Ordericus Vitalis tells us, was wit- 
nessed when William the Conqueror breath- 
ed his last at St. Gervais, on the hill by 
Rouen. : 

Now who was to be abbot of the famous 
foundation ? It was no small prize. The 
Dominus Abbas of St. Edmund was a 
mighty man in the State as well as in the 
Church. Fifty knights and their depen- 


* The chronicle of Jocelin, a monk of St. Edmund's, here 
referred to, embraces the period from 1173 a.p to 1202 a.p. 
it is written in “ Monk-Latin,”’ and was first printed from a 
MS. in the Harleian Collection by the Camden Society in 1840. 
The Camden edition is a quarto, and the text occupies 103 
pages. Here a few extracts only have been taken from the 
chronicle, extracts which especially throw light upon the in- 
ner life of a great monastery of the twelfth century, 
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dants followed the banner of St. Edmund. 
The income of the house has been variously 
calculated at a sum equivalent to £300,000 
of our money, or even more. If the abbot 
was an able prelate, he sat as a royal coun- 
sellor in all great and important public 
matters, 

There was at this time on the throne a 
very powerful and masterful king, Henry 
II. Would he let the monks elect one of 
their own body, or would he force some 
stranger to them into the abbot’s chair ? 
Fortunately for the house at this juncture a 
foreign ecclesiastic of high fame, well 
known to the king, the Archbishop of 
Drontheim in Norway, who had been 
driven by State intrigues from his see, was 
the guest of England. For some months 
after Hugh’s death the archbishop resided 
in the monastery of St. Edmund, and re- 
ported well to Henry II. of the piety and 


learning of the house. Of their money 
difficulties and wasteful administration 


robably the foreign archbishop knew noth- 
ing, so after a longish interregnum of over 
a year, the king commanded the prior and 
twelve representative monks to appear be- 
fore him and make choice of an abbot. One 
of the most curious bits of Jocelin’s memoirs 
describes the monks’ gossipy talk, at recrea- 
tion, and at other seasons when talk was 
permissible, about their favourite chiefs and 
officers, dwelling on the special qualifica- 
tions of the more prominent brothers for 
the high office then vacant. 

One would say of another, ‘* That brother 
is a good monk ; he is well acquainted with 
the rule and discipline of the Chureh, and 
though he may not be as perfect a philoso- 
pher as others he is well able to be an abbot. 
Was not Abbot Ording * an illiterate man ? 
vet he was a good abbot, and governed the 
House wisely.’’ Then another would an- 
swer, ‘‘ How may this be? Can an un- 
learned man preach a sermon in chapter to 
us, or to the people on Sunday ? Far be it 
that a dumb statue should be set up in the 
church of St. Edmund, where many learned 
und studious men are known to be.”” An- 
other would be heard to say, ‘‘ That brother 
is a good clerk, eloquent and careful, strict 
in rule, he hath well loved the house, he is 
worthy to be made an abbot.’’ He would 
be answered : ‘* From good clerks, O Lord, 
deliver us, as from lawyer-like brothers.’’+ 
One monk would say, ‘‘ That brother is a 
good steward, we see it from the way he has 

* A well known and popular prior, and subsequently abbot 
some years before 1156 

+ This wae an allusion to Samson, the sub-eacrist, who be- 


came abbot, but who by hie zeal and energy had made a cer- 
tain number of enemies. 
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filled his office ; see how many thorough 
repairs he has carried out ; he is, too, by no 
means deficient in wit, though it is true too 
much learning hath not made him mad.” 
But his friend would reply to these 
praises : ‘‘ Surely God would never have a 
man for an abbot who can neither read or 
write or chant.” Another would answer 
then, ** There is a brother who is a kind 
man, amiable, peace-loving, open-hearted 
and generous, learned too, and eloquent, 
beloved by many, indoors as well as out; 
such a man might by Giod’s leave become 
abbot to the great honour of the Church.’’ 
But his friend would sharply paint an- 
other view of this popular character: ‘* It 
would be surely an honour to the Church 
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his reputation were good ; his character is 
doubtful, and he seems wise, meek and 
humble in chapter, devoted in church, strict 
in the cloister, but it is all outward show 
with him! What if he do excel in any 
office ? he is too scornful, lightly esteems 
monks, is closely intimate with secular per- 
sons.”” 

Again a certain monk who seemed in hig 
own eye very wise, said, ‘* May the Lord 
bestow on us a simple and foolish shepherd, 
so that it may be most needful for Him to 
care for us.”” The novices said, ** Infirm 
old men were by no means fit to govern a 
convent.” And thus many persons said 
many things. 

Jocelin tells us how he gave his own opin- 





to have an abbot over-nice in his eating and 
drinking, one who thinks it a virtue to sleep 
long, who spends much and gets little, who 
sleeps while others watch, who cares noth- 
ing for the debts * which grow day by day, 
—a man cherishing and fostering flatterers 
and liars—from such a prelate defend us, O 
Lord r 
One monk thus spoke of a brother : 
** That man is wiser than all of us put to- 
gether, both in worldly and church matters, 
# man of lofty counsel, strict in rule, elo- 
quent and learned ; would not he be a good 
prelate?” ‘* Yes,” said his friend, ** if only 
* The monk here was evidently alluding to some favourite 
officers of the late abbot Hugh, who allowed the affairs of the 


monastery to get into sad confusion, allowing flatterers to de- 
ceive hin as to the real state of the house 
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ion in these little cloister gatherings. 
would not have the choice fall on too good 
a monk, or an overwise clerk, neither on 
one toc simple or too weak, lest on the one 
hand he should be over-confident in his own 
judgment and despise others, or, on the 


other hand, lest he through weakness 
should become a byword to others. 

There was in the monastery a certain 
monk of the name of Samson, a man of 
good lineage, not quite fifty years old, who 
had filled several important offices in the 
house with honour and credit, such as mas- 
ter of the town schools, master of the nov- 
ices, and latterly sub-sacrist, an ‘* obedi- 
ence” involving in such a great house oner- 
ous and important duties. He was a reserved, 
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thoughtful man, of great business capabili- 
ties, a good scholar and an able preacher, 
very earnest and devout, but in an unosten- 
tatious manner. He was no favourite with 
the late abbot, for he would never join the 
band of sycophants who, to serve their own 
ends, made it their business to hide the dis- 
orders which were creeping into the com- 
munity from the old, ailing abbot. Samson 
would boldly speak his mind in public chap- 
ter when he saw things going wrong, and 
thus made not a few enemies by his plain, 
honest words. When Hugh died he was 
collecting funds and materials for building 


one of the great towers of the church. The 
wisest of the monks thought highly of their 
sub-sacrist Samson as one who could and 
would, if he had the power, restore the re- 
laxed discipline and set in order the disor- 
dered finances of the house. 

But though he was one of the twelve se- 
lected to go fo the king, he was evidently 
not looked on generally asa likely candidate 
for the abbatical dignity, as he was almost 
unknown outside the walls of St. Edmund’s. 
The prior and the twelve bore with them a 
sealed paper for the king in which were the 
names of three brothers fitted in all respects 
for the abbacy. These names were secretly 
selected by six senior monks chosen for that 
purpose by the whole house. The three 
names so chosen in solemn privacy were 
Samson, Hugo, the third prior, and Roger, 
the cellarer, a great officer in the monastery. 

Henry II., who was at Waltham, in 
Hampshire, received the monks of St. Ed- 
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mund’s very graciously, and desired them 
to nominate to him three members of their 
community who seemed to them worthy of 
the abbacy. ‘The prior and the twelve then 
withdrew and opened and read aloud their 
sealed instructions. Jocelin tells us of the 
surprised faces when the names were read 
out, and how those brethren who were of 


higher rank than the three nominated 
flushed—erubuerunt—(a momentary feel- 


ing of surprise and a little jealousy ; Joce- 
lin conceals nothing). The king listened 
and was puzzled. They were quite un- 
known names to the outside world. ‘* Let 





them suggest,’’ said Henry, ‘‘ three more 
names that he might have a wider choice.” 

They consulted together: William, the 
sacrist, a great official but a careless, bad 
monk, said to the brethren, ‘* Our pr.or 
ought to be nominated, because he is our 
head.” 

All agreed at once. In the first flush of 
gratitude for the nomination, the prior, 
who seems to have been—although of stain- 
less character—a weak man, nominated the 
sacrist ; the third suggested was an old 
monk, Dennis, a man of blameless life. 
They presented these fresh names to King 
Henry, who marvelled, saying, “‘ These 
electors have been quick about it ; God is 
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with them. But give me,” said the king, 
** vet a wider choice and suggest to me as 
well, three names of strangers to your 
house.” Rather reluctantly, for they wished 
to keep the great office to the brethren of 
St. Edmund’s, they nominated three well- 
known stranger monks from Malmesbury, 
St. Faith’s and St. Neot’s. The king con- 
sidered a while and told them to strike out 
three from the nine. At once they struck 
off the three aliens ; of the six remaining 
four were by agreement among themselves 
withdrawn, and now: but two remained as 
the free choice of the house of St. Ed- 
mund’s, the prior and Samson. Richard, 
Bishop of Winchester, and Geoffrey, the son 
of fair Rosamund, the chancellor, stood by 
the king as counsellors. The venerable old 
monk, Dennis, then acted as spokesman for 
the rest of the brothers, commending the 
persons of the prior and Samson, saying 
that each of them was learned, that either 
was good, but he kept coming back in the 
corner of his discourse (in angulo sui ser- 
monis) to Samson, repeating he was a man 
in very truth strict in life, severe in reform- 
ing excesses, moreover heedful in secular 
matters (the wise old monk remembered 
well the faults of the late abbot), and ap- 
proved in various offices. 

The Bishop of Winchester replied, ‘* We 
see what you wish to say. Your prior seems 
to have been somewhat remiss, and that, in 
fact, you wish to have Samson.” ‘* Either 
of them is good,” answered Dennis, ** but 
by God’s help we desire to have the best.” 
The Bishop of Winchester then asked them 
plainly, ** Is it your wish to have Samson ?” 
Then it was answered by the majority of 
the little company of delegates, ** We will 
have Samson.’’ The king, after a con 
sultation with those about him, said, ** You 
present to me Samson; I know him not. 
Had you presented to me your prior I should 
at once have accepted him, because I have 
known him, and am well acquainted with 
him ; but I will do as you desire me. Take 
heed to yourselves ; by the eves of God,* if 
vou are acting unworthily, I shall call you 
te severe account.”” Then he asked the 
prior if he assented to the choice. The 
prior, who had so narrowly missed the great 
office himself, very generously and nobly 
said that he was well content it should be 
and Samson was much more worthy so, 
of the dignity. At once the new lord abbot 
fell down at the king’s feet and kissing 
them, hastily arose, going towards the altar, 

* These strange adjurations were ever on the Ifpe of the 
great Norman and Angevin kings. The Conqueror used to 


awear by the * Splendour of God,’ Rufus by the ** Holy Face 
of Lucca.” 
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saying, ‘* Miserere mei Deus,” 
with an unmoved countenance. The king 
watched him. ‘ By the eyes of God,” said 
Henry to the ministers of state standing by 
him, ‘‘ this one that is chosen, evidently 
thinks himself worthy of the abbacy.” 

The story of Jocelin then goes on to re- 
late how the Bishop of Winchester placed 
the mitre on Abbot Samson's head and the 
ring on his finger. He tells, too, of tle 
stately welcome given by the monks to their 
brother, whom they had chosen for the 
great office ; and relates how a thousand 
persons were dinner guests on the eventful 
day of his return. But more interesting 
far than the records of all the high feasting 
is Jocelin’s account of the solemn service in 
the stately abbey, when the new abbot, bare- 
footed, was led up to his throne to implore 
the blessing of the King of kings on the 
arduous life-work which lay before him, the 
monks of the house singing the quaint sweet 
hymn of Edmund before the shrine of the 
loved East Anglian king, whose body, still 
unchanged, beautiful as when he died some 
three centuries back, was the glory of the 
great monastery of the Eastern Counties— 

MARTYR! ADHUC PALPITANTI 

SED CHRISTUM CON: ITENT! 

} IT *HINGUAR CAPUT AUFERRI 


SICQUE EADMUNDUS MARTYRIUM CONSUMMAVIT, 
ET aD DEUM EXULTANS VADIT 


It was a proud and very solemn hour for 
the poor monk. For this great work had 
he trained himself unconsciously through 
many patient toil-filled years ; but it was 
no rose-leaf couch he found in the stately 
abbot’s chamber, whose crumbling stones 
we can still gaze on in the garden of the 
ruins, washed by the little silvery stream of 
the ‘* Lark.” In less than ten years care 
and sorrows had left their stern mark on 
\bbot Samson ; the ruddy beard and the 
wavy hair we read of in the picture drawn 
by Jocelin of the earnest master of the nov- 
ices + had become as white as snow. 
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THE TEACHING OF OTR LORD AS 
TO THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
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Tue Two ARGUMENTs. 
WE have now before us the two theories 
as to the composition of the Old Testament 
* Hinguar was the Viking chief who slew King Edmund 


+ The office once held by Samson, in which he probably 
gained his great reputation. 
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and its appearance in its present form. 
Both theories relate more particularly to 
the historical portions, and of these pre- 
eminently to the earlier books,—as it is 
upon these books, and the inferences that 
appear deducible from their structure, that 
controversy assumes its most emphasised 
form. 

Into this controversy we must now enter ; 
but it can only be on general and broad 
issues, the critical discussion of details being 
out of place in addresses of the nature of 
the present. All we can hope to do is to 
obtain a clear view of the two estimates that 
have been formed of the nature of the Old 
Testament ; to weigh carefully the general 
arguments which may be advanced on 
either side ; and finally, to set forth clearly 
the reasons which may appear to justify us 
in accepting one, and rejecting the other of 
the two views of the Old Testament that 
have now been placed circumstantially be- 
fore us. ‘This is a case, it will be observed, 
in which there can be no compromise in any 
real sense of the word. Each view may de- 
rive some useful details from the mode of 
development adopted in the view to which 
it is opposed ; some results arrived at by 
the one may be accepted by the other, but 
there is clearly no common ground. On 
one side we have historical tradition, on the 
other literary criticism and analysis. Each 
must justify itself by its appeal to the facts 
and circumstances of the case, and by its 
claim to give a more reasonable and probable 
account of them than can be given by the 
other, and reason and common-sense must 
be the arbiters. It is, however, by no 
means easy in such intricate and complicat- 
ed questions so to state the matter that 
issue may fairly be joined upon it, and the 
argument conducted in a manner that will 
be intelligible to the general reader. Still 
the attempt must be made. 

Perhaps, then, the simplest mode of con- 
dueting the controversy will be this: to 
narrow the arguments by maintaining the 
truth of two propositions, the one relating 
to a comparison of probabilities, the other 
to an alleged fact. If both can be main- 
tained, we shall have good grounds for com- 
ing to a distinct decision on the merits of 
the cause. Argument wil. have been heard 
on both sides in two forms, and the grounds 
on which the judgment is arrived at will be 
laid out fairly and openly. 

We will then, having the two views be- 
fore us, put forward two general arguments 
for maintaining the T'raditional view as it 
has been set forth in the foregoing address. 
One of these arguments shall form the sub- 
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ject of the present address ; the other and 
more conclusive argument will be set forth 
in the addresses that will follow. These 
two arguments may be briefly gathered up 
in the two following statements :— 

A. That the Traditional view is intrinsi- 
cally more probable than the Analytical 
view. 

B. That the Traditional view can, with 
every appearance of probability, claim the 
authority of our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ. 

The first of these statements, into which 
we may now at once enter, suggests at the 
very outset some sort of general comparison 
between the two views, without which we 
can hardly appreciate the more detailed con- 
siderations that will follow. Any careful 
comparison will be found to show that the 
two views differ (a) in the fundamental pre- 
supposition on which each rests ; (4) in the 
general character that each presents of the 
Old Testament history ; (¢) in the design 
and purpose which each view seems unmis- 
takably to indicate as pervading and condi- 
tioning the history. 

(a) Of these three fundamental differ- 
ences, we have already alluded to the first. 
It is this momentous difference,—that the 
Traditional view presupposes the supernatu- 
ral and miraculous, and deals with its mani- 
festations without any apparent conscious- 
ness that they could ever be supposed to 
suggest untrustworthiness in the narrative. 
In the Analytical view, as we well know, it 
is utterly ditferent. Some of the advocates 
of this view, as we know from their own 
language, assume from the very first a natu- 
ralistic basis, and regard the miraculous as 
the most certain indication of the unhistori- 
cal and untrustworthy, or, as the newly- 
coined phraseology describes it, of idealised 
history. Others adopt more modified views, 
and either minimise, as far as trustworthi- 
ness will seem to permit, the miraculous 
occurrences mentioned generally in the Old 
‘Testament, or, at any rate, dispose of the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis as a product 
of mental activity, not yet distinguished 
into history and poetry, or, in other words, 
us mythical. 

As this last is one of the assertions of the 
modified Analytical school, let us brietly 
consider it. 

Mythical, in any ordinary sense of the 
word, these chapters certainly are not. 
That they contain ancient, and, as their 
characteristics appear to indicate, trust- 
worthy traditions, we may feel disposed to 
admit ; nay, we may go so far as to believe 
that they were committed at a very early 
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period to writing, and, not improbably 
under two forms, were with other early 
documents, in the hands of Moses, and were 
used by him in the compilation of the Book 
of Genesis. This we may admit, and for 
this there would seen to be some amount of 
evidence. Nearly all the most important 
matters in those chapters have appeared in 
similar forms in the traditions of some an 
cient nations,—but with this striking and 
most suggestive difference, that the Hebrew 
record alone maintains, and in every particu- 
lar is permeated by an unchanged and un- 
changing monotheism, and further, alone 
puts forward atrue ethical conception of 
sin and its consequences. 

What we have. then, in these remarkable 
chapters is a manifestation of a selective in- 
spiration, under which it may be, in the 
first instance, the Father of the Faithful 
bore away with him from Chaldwa the early 
and truthful form of the primeval tradition 

a form that, at a later period, under the 
providence of God, was to pass under the 
inspired revision of that first great prophet, 
who wrote of his Lord, and to whom we 
owe these earliest pages of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

‘To speak of them as mythical is mislead- 
ing, and, however ingeniously explained 
away, inconsistent with the generally-re- 
ceived meaning of the word. 

But to return. We have shown that the 
Traditional view and the Analytical view 
differ in their fundamental presuppositions. 
That they should also differ in the general 
character they present of the Old Testament 
history, and of the ultimate design which 
they ascribe to it, seems to follow almost as 
& necessary consequence, It will be well, 
however, briefly to illustrate each of these 
further particulars, as they prepare us, from 
the very first, to recognise the essential and 
fundamental differences between the two 
views which we shall afterwards more par- 
ticularly set in contrast. 

(4) According to the Traditional view the 
character of the Old Testament history is 
perfectly natural and simple. It begins with 
what may be termed the preliminary and 
wrehistoric. It speedily passes into family 
anes, presenting each leading character 
with a freshness that seems to tell of con- 
temporary recording, and of a studious 
preservation of archives, which the growing 
consciousness of a great and divinely- ordered 
future seemed age after age more distinctly 
to prescribe. The family history in the 
fulness of time passes into national history ; 
the laws that are to bind the nation together 
are enunciated, and afterwards supplement- 


ed, when the entry of the nation into the 
promised land seemed to require final addi- 
tions and enhancements. The stream of 
national history is still represented as flow- 
ing onward, but under just such limitations 
as the tribal separations and the apportioned 
settlements in a newly-occupied and hostile 
country would be certain to involve. So, 
for four hundred years, the national history 
reflects the existing state of the national 
life, and we have in the Book of Judges 
just the brief and epitomised record which 
seems exactly to correspond with the cir- 
cumstances. With the establishment of 
the monarchy, we pass into a different 
stratum of the national history. The con 
temporaneous nature of the record becomes 
again more patent and defined, and the his- 
tory of the Covenant people more complete- 
ly answering to the character which is to be 
traced throughout of simplicity, fidelity, 
and truth. Such at least is the character 
which the Traditional view seems to present 
to us of the Old Testament history. 

But it is otherwise when we pass to the 
Analytical view. The character of the his- 
tory presented to us is widely different. 
The simplicity which we have seemed to 
trace in it disappears. In its earlier por- 
tions it is, according to the theory, highly 
composite. In its suéeeeding portions it 
has become, we are assured, remodelled, in 
terpolated, and rehandled ; and we have no 
longer to do with the various elements of 
the unfolding story of a nation, but, almost 
exclusively, with the efforts of a priestly 
party, which, at a late period of the national 
listory, were all concentrated on represent- 
ing the past as authenticating the present, - 
a present when national independence was 
fast ceasing to exist. 

(c) And if the character of the history, 
under the two views, is thus widely differ- 
ent, so obviously will it be with its purpose 
and design. Under the Traditional view the 
whole object of the narrative is to set forth 
the history of the Covenant people, and 
God’s dealings with the nation from which, 
as according to the flesh, the Saviour of the 
world was tocome. Under the Analytical 
view all this becomes subordinated to the 
one dominant principle of establishing the 
Priestly Code, and consolidating priestly 
authority. All the history of the past has 
to be modified accordingly ; its deep and 
persistent purpose becomes clouded, if not 
obliterated, and a purpose placed in the 
foreground which tends .o alter our whole 
estimate of the essential character of Old 
Testament history. These considerations 
alone would seem sufficient to lead us to de- 
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cide in favour of that estimate of the Old 
Testament history which the Traditional 
view seems distinctly to embody. We must 
not, however, forget that against this Tra- 
ditional view, plausible as it certainly is, 
and maintained as it has been from the very 
time when the Old Testament canon was 
closed, there are objections which cannot 
be overlooked, objections to the reality of 
the force of which the Analytical view owes 
in great measure the reception it has met 
with. These objections have emanated, 
comparatively in recent times, from the 
critical investigations of some of the most 
acute and disciplined minds in Europe, and 
must claim from every candid reader of the 
Old Testament a full and attentive consid- 
eration. ‘This, however, must be borne in 
mind, that some of the early objections 
made to the Traditional view do not apply 
to the rectified form as specified in the sec- 
ond paper. For example, inthe Traditional 
view in its unmoditied form, Moses was re- 
garded as the inspired writer of the whole 
of the Pentateuch. ‘This was distinctly in- 
validated by the almost certain fact that 
two or more narratives, different in style 
and phraseology, must be recognised in 
Genesis, and may be recognised, to some 
extent, in the books that follow. This, in 
the rectified Traditional view, is admitted, 
as far as the Book of Genesis is concerned, 
and Moses is claimed only as the compiler 
of it from pre-existing materials, those pre- 
existing materials being of very ancient 
date, bearing unmistakably the indications 
of a divinely-inspired selection, and as we 
have already said, having been probably 
brought by Abraham from Chaldwa. On 
this and similar objections, important as 
they were at the time, we need not now 
dwell any further. We have simply to ac- 
knowledge that here not only was modern 
criticism right, but that we owe toit, in this 
particular, clearer views of the structure of 
one portion of the Old Testament. 

I. But it is otherwise when we deal with 
the other leading objections against the 
Traditional view, which we must now fair- 
ly consider. 

1. It is maintained that large portions of 
the ritual and ceremonial laws which we 
find, especially in Leviticus and Numbers 
(of Deuteronomy we shall speak separately 
afterwards), cannot possibly owe their au- 
thorship to Moses, that they are far too 
minute to have formed a part of the desert 
legislation, and must be referred to a much 
later period of the national history. 

In this objection there is plainly consid- 
erable force—a force which any candid mind 
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must feel when reference is made to such a 
solemn portion, for example, of the Mosaic 
legislation as that which is described as the 
Book of the Covenant, containing as it does 
the words spoken by God (Elohim) to Moses 
with associated judgments (Ex. xxi.—xxiii.), 
read in the hearing of the people (chap. 
xxiv. 7), and solemnly accepted by them 
(+.). In this Book of the Covenant we 
certainly find, in apparently close connec- 
tion with the Decalogue, judgments con- 
taining, not only matter of great moral and 
religious importance, but precepts that we 
might at first sight regard as of a very 
trivial nature. low are we to account for 
such an association, and that too in a por- 
tion of Scripture where we might @ priori 
expect to find nothing but what was of 
fundamental significance? Two answers 
seem to suggest themselves :—the one, that 
these apparently trivial matters are specified 
as illustrations of the wide ethical bearing 
to which the primary commandments were 
to be understood to extend ; the other, that 
the apparently incongruous elements were 
really additions made at a much later period, 
at one of the so-called re-editings or revi- 
sions through which it is admitted in the 
Traditional view that the Pentateuch and 
other historical books did probably pass. 

Without attempting to decide between 
these two forms of answer to the objection, 
this certainly may be said, that there does 
not seem anything unreasonable in the sup- 
position that later observances, ritual and 
ceremonial, may have been annexed to the 
fundamental Mosaic ordinances, and that 
the Law Book, especially in its less impor- 
tant details, may have grown, as we know 
the Psalm Book did grow, in the later period 
of Jewish history. The objection above al- 
luded to is certainly of considerable force, 
but it does not lie bevond the reach of what 
may be fairly regarded as reasonable and 
probable explanation. 

2. A second important objection is also 
to be recognised in the apparent fact that, 
in the long period that ensued between the 
entry into Canaan and the times of the 
earlier kings, we find no traces of the ob- 
servance of regulations of the Mosaic law 
even in those particulars which seemed to 
be prescribed with great legislative strin- 
gency—as, for example, the appearing be- 
fore the Lord at the three great festivals. 

The general answer seems reasonable— 
that when we take into consideration the 
circumstances of the occupation of Canaan, 
and the utterly different state of things be- 
tween the national union of the wilderness 
and the sharply-defined local separations in 
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Canaan, we may realise, not only how likely 
it was, but even how certain it was, that 
many laws would remain in abeyance, and 
would only pass out of that state when the 
national union became again more of a real- 
ity ; and when, by the establishment of a 
theocratic centre, the necessarily suspended 
ordinances could by degrees be put into use 
und complied with. In regard of the par- 
ticular law above alluded to, it is certainly 
vosy worthy of notice that in the chapter in 
Leviticus (xxiii.) in which mention is made 
of the great festivals, they are spoken of as 
** holy Convocations,’’ without, however, 
any indication of pilgrimages to some one 
appointed place being ineluded in the ex- 
pression. Here again the objection, though 
at first sight of a serious nature, becomes 
greatly modified when such an absence of 
uny mention of a detinite locality and other 
circumstances of the case are taken fully 
into account. Much more might be said, 
but the nature of these addresses does not 
permit us to enter far into the details of 
these complicated questions. Let this par- 
ticular objection be urged in the strongest 
possible form, this answer will always re 
main—that there is nothing inconceivable 
in divinely-guided legislation taking into 
its purview a period and a state of things in 
which its regulations both could be, and 
would be, complied with. It was ‘* by a 
prophet that the Lord brought Israel up 
out of Egypt.” 

3. Athird general objection to the Tradi- 
tional view, whether in its rectified or its 
unrectified form, may also be alluded to. 
It is the very broad and sweeping objection 
that the Old Testament history is so honey- 
combed with anachronisms, contradictions, 
repetitions, and inconsistencies of every 
varied form, that a view of its composition 
such as that which is embodied in the 
‘Traditional view must at once be set aside 
by every critical student of the Old Testa- 
ment as utterly outworn and untenable. 

That it is so regarded by an increasing 
number of foreign critics, and by some Eng 
lish writers, must, we regret to say, be 
frankly admitted ; but it may be fairly said, 
on the other side, that the more the Old 
Testament history is carefully and impar- 
tially considered, the more plain does it be- 
come that the tenor of the objection we are 
uow considering is not in harmony with the 
true facts of the case. The true facts of 
the case are as follows: first, that only a 
very small proportion of the alleged anachro- 
nisms and contradictions has really been 
proved to exist ; and secondly, that assum- 
ing as a fact that such a proportion does 
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exist, its presence can very reasonably be 
accounted for. Let us remember that we 
have recognised in several cases the exist- 
ence of ancient documents out of which the 
history has been compiled, and further, 
scattered through all the earlier books, the 
presence of explanatory and _ illustrative 
notes, some of which may have been insert- 
ed at a very early period. The process of 


compilation and the nature of some of the’ 


notes will help largely in accounting for the 
appearance of several of the more patent 
anachronisms and contradictions. Repeti- 
tions must be expected where two or more 
ancient records were before the compiler, 
and where the combination was effected in 
some cases by a simple juxtaposition of the 
documents, rather than by that critical 
fusion of the contents which we now asso- 
ciate with the idea of carefully worked-out 
history. Lastly, let it be remembered that 
the narrative of the Old Testament has ob- 
viously passed through the hands of a few 
successive editors, and that it would be sim- 
ply contrary to all experience not to find 
that such procedures had imported some 
amount of divergences and inconsistencies. 
When we take into account all these cir- 
cumstances connected with the sacred nar- 
rative, our surprise must be, not that we 
seem to find these alleged difficulties in cer- 
tain portions of the history, but that the 
number of the difficulties which may claim 
to have a real existence are really so few. 

II. But we must now pass to the other 
side of the controversy. Hitherto we have 
considered the more important objections 
that have been urged against the Tradi- 
tional view. We may now proceed to con- 
sider a few of the leading objections to the 
Analytical view of the Old Testament. 

1. The first objection we have to urge is 
a general objection which has been fairly 
expressed by Professor Ladd when he re- 
minds us that the modern theory we are 
now considering ** leaves the earlier forma- 
tive and fundamental periods of the history 
of Israel almost completely without a litera- 
ture, in order that it may concentrate all 
the productive energies of the nation in the 
age of Ezra.” * We are permitted to be- 
lieve that there were some floating records, 
Jehovistic and Elohistic, in the davs of the 
early kings ; but when we inquire how far 
we can rely upon them as containing trust- 
worthy information, either as regards early 
history or eariy legislation, we are told by 
one leading representa_ivet of the Analyti- 
cal view that we cannot regard such a his- 


* Doctrine of Sacred Scripture (T. & T. Clark), i. 531. 
+ Kuenen. 
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tory as that of Abraham and the Patriarchs, 
even in its principal facts, as truly histori- 
cal, on account of the pure and elevated re- 
ligious views that are found in it; and, in 
effect, by another*—that the laws that 
really belong to the Mosaic age are so few 
as to bear no comparison with the general 
bulk of the legislation. Now against such 
views the objections seem really insurmount- 
able. Can we possibly set aside, as we are 
invited to do, the vivid history of the Patri- 
urchs as mythical, or as the product of con- 
flicting traditions, simply because they in- 
volve pure ideas of inward religion and 
spiritual piety? Or again, can we conceive 
it possible that the countless laws and inter- 
lying history which we have been accus- 
tomed to associate with the Mosaic period 
were, after all, simply due to the produe- 
tive activity of an age separated by wide 
centuries from the time of the alleged 
facts? Is it too much to say that thus to 
crush into the period of the Exile this really 
vast amount of fabricated legislation and re- 
written history is so preposterous as to con- 
stitute an objection which the very circum- 
stances of the case must show to be not 
only valid and reasonable, but practically 
insuperable ? 

2. Closely allied with this objection is a 
second of scarcely less force and validity, 
viz., that the Analytical view obscures, al- 
most to obliteration, the work, influence, 
and even the very personality, of Moses. 
According to the Traditional view, Moses is 
not only the divinely-commissioned leader 
of the people, but is throughout the watch- 
ful and inspired legislator, speaking with 
the authority of God, enunciating during 
the long period in the wilderness laws not 
only for the varying circumstances of the 
present, but, with prophetic foresight, for 
the whole future of the Covenant people— 
laws which, even when they were enunciat- 
ed, might have been dimly felt to be ap- 
plicable only to distant days and utterly 
changed circu.nstances, but were to form 
the chart, as it were, of national develop- 
ment. In the Analytical view, on the con- 
trary, Moses passes almost into a shadow, 
and his legislation into a few primal laws 
and a few covenant obligations. He is ad- 
mitted to have conducted the Exodus ; for 
this, in the face of the utterances of the 
early prophets, modern criticism dare not 
deny, but this is practically all that is left 
to us of one whom all the traditions, his- 
tory, and literature of Israel regard as the 
great prophet who was the founder of the 
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national greatness, and whom every law, 
rightly or wrongly, claimed as, under God, 
its author and origin. The actual Moses of 
the Analytical view is some unknown per- 
son or persons who lived ages afterwards in 
the declining days of the Exile. Does not 
common sense itself protest against such an 
absolute inversion of all historical testimony 
and all historical credibility ? 

3. A subsidiary objection of the same 
ultimate tenor as the foregoing is involved 
in the refusal to recognise Deuteronomy as 
owing its authorship, in anything like its 
present form, to him who speaks in it, in 
its opening chapters, in his own person, and 
whose words and ordinances it professes to 
record—Moses the man of God, whom the 
Lord knew face to face. This refusal is 
now assumed far too hastily and too tri- 
umphantly to be so patently justified by 
the whole character of the book as scarcely 
to need any argument. It is admitted that 
the substance may have been Mosaic, and 
even that some ancient written documents 
may have formed the basis of this vivid and 
remarkable work ; but that it was construct- 
ed or, as the phrase runs, ‘* dramatised’’ 
by some unknown writer in the days of 
Josiah is one of those ‘* established results” 
of modern criticism which it is deemed to 
be simply hopeless to deny. In a word, no 
other belief is to be open to us than this— 
that Deuteronomy is simply a republication 
of the law, some six or seven centuries after 
its first publication, made by this unknown 
writer ‘in the spirit and power of Moses, 
and put dramatically into his mouth.’ 

The objections to such a view are clearly 
overpowering. In the first place, the claims 
that the book itself makes as to its author- 
ship are too distinct and too numerous to 
be set aside in any other way than by aserib- 
ing conscious fraud to the republisher, and 
a deliberate misuse of the name of the legis- 
lator. Early in the book, Moses is described 
as declaring the law that follows, and ap- 
pears in the first person as the narrator of 
the marvellous and providential story. 
Towards the close the same statement is 
reiterated. Nay, more, it is expressly said 
that Moses wrote the foregoing law and de- 
livered it unto the priests and unto all the 
elders of Israel, and the statement is repeat- 
ed in language even more definite and pre- 
cise. Written the words were. and written 
**in a book” ; and the words that were writ- 
ten embodied the covenant which the Lord 
commanded Moses to make with the chil- 
dren of Israel at the close of their long wan- 
derings in the wilderness. And then, as if 
it were to authenticate all, Moses adds his 








sublime parting psalm, and concludes with 
his benediction on the tribes that were then 
about to enter into the long promised heri- 
tage. If any words can conclusively connect 
a book with its author, these words are 
verily to be found in the Book of Deuter- 
If these words are not the words 
of Moses, then it is only by literary jugglery 
and a real misuse of words that the un- 
known writer can be cleared of the charge 
of representing his own words as the ipsts- 
sima verba of another, or, 
terms, of conscious fiction. 
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to use plain 
The importance 
and especially serious nature of these con- 
siderations will be seen in a later address. 

4. Other objections in details may easily 
be added, such, for example, as the really 
preposterous conception that the elaborate 
description of the Tabernacle was simply 
due to the imagination and invention of the 
legislator of the Exile, or that the writer of 
Chronicles deliberately falsified the Books 
of Samuel and Kings, when the supposition 
is certainly as reasonable as it is charitable 
that this much maligned writer was only 
guilty of using other sources then extant 
which might have differed in details from 
the Books of Samnel and of Kings. Objee- 
tions of this nature to the assumptions of 
the Analytical view might be multiplied al- 
most indefinitely, but im an address such as 
the present we can only notice the broader 
and more striking objections, and so we may 
close with an objection which, if not ap- 
plicable to all the supporters of the Analyti- 
eal view, may yet be urged very strongly 
against one of the two main supporters of 
this unproved and unprovable theory. The 
objection is this—that the elimination of 
the purely predictive element from the 
prophets of the Old Testament, and the 
resolution of what is commonly understood 
as prophecy into sagacious calculation of 
what might probably take place, is absolute- 
ly irreconcilable with the numerous instances 
in which the prophet does plainly, to use a 
prophet’s own words, tell of events ‘* before 
thev spring forth.” 

This objection few will deny to be of a 
most real and most valid nature. If we are 
to deny the existence of the purely predic- 
tive element in the prophets of the Old 
Testament, we must be prepared to deny 
the existence of any bond of ethical unity 
between the two Testaments. Messianic 
anticipations become an illusion, and the 
teaching of the dear Lord Himself fallibility 
and error. We are in the dreary realm of 
absolute naturalism. It may be said that 
few in this country are prepared to follow 
the Leyden professor to such lengths as this. 
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We may hope that it is so. There are, how- 
ever, it is to be feared, tendencies to min- 
imise the predictive that may be traced in 
many of the writings of our own country. 
We are told, for example, that the predic- 
tive knowledge is of the issue to which 
things tend.* This it certainly is, but it is 
much more than this. And it is this 
‘*much more” that we may often perceive 
to be consciously or unconsciously mini’ 
mised, until, of the two elements of all genu 
ine prophecy, the ethical and the predictive, 
the second becomes more and more evanes- 
cent. It is, in fact, only an illustration of 
that anti-supernatural current of thought 
which is now stealing silently but steadily 
into the theology of the nineteenth century. 
Such are some of the leading objections 
which may be urged against the Analytical 
view. When compared with the objections 
against the Traditional view which have 
been already specified, it will be admitted, 
I think, by any one who will candidly con- 
sider the two classes of objections, that the 
objections against the Analytical view are 
of a more fundamental nature than those 
that have been urged against the Tradi- 
tional view. The latter class rest more on 
difficulties in detail; the former on difli- 
culties in regard of general principles. On 
such matters, however, minds will differ to 
the very end of time. Where definite 
proofs cannot be obtained and only proba- 
bilities balanced against probabilities, the 
individual writer can do little more than 
express his own deliberate judgment. That 
judgment will certainly be biassed, the bias 
being due to the extent and degree of the 
recognition of the supernatural. Each side 
claims to have cumulative evidence in its 
favour. Eachside claims the right of recti- 
fying former opinions. To this last-men- 
tioned claim no objection can be made ; but 
this certainly may be urged, that the rec 
titications on the part of the supporters of 
the Analytical view are far more continuous 
and persistent than the rectifications made 
by those who are advocates of the Tradi- 
tional view. Such continuous rectifications, 
however, ought not to be found fault with, 
still less ought they to be made the subject 
of controversial banter.¢ They are, at any 
rate, honest admissions of over-hasty gener- 
alisations, and, as such, deserve to be re- 
spected. The effect, however, is unfavour- 
able to the acceptance of the principles to 
which they are applied, and suggests the 
doubt whether finality har vet been arrived 
at, and whether present results, about which 


* Lux Mundi, p. 346 
+ Asin Cave, Battic o the Siandpoints, pp. 44 qq. 
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so much undue confidence has been ex- 
pressed, may not undergo still further rec- 
tifications. 

Putting all these considerations together, 
we seem justified in expressing the strong 
conviction that the thesis which we have 
endeavoured to maintain in this address has 
been maintained, and that the ‘Traditional 
view is intrinsically more probable than the 
Analytical view. 


THE POLICY OF THE POPE. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), October, 1892 


Ir is a difficult and unpleasant task to 
weigh in the impartial scales of criticism 
the public policy of a venerable and beloved 
superior, whose decisions one is bound by 
position to uphold and inclined by senti- 
ment and habit to approve without discus- 
sion. Nor was it until emboldened by the 
exhortations of eminent colleagues that I 
found the force needful to do violence to 
my feelings and to endeavour to further the 
cause at the risk of hurting the susceptibili- 
ties of its most accredited representative. 
Should the statements and views set forth 
in the following pages be censured as ill- 
timed, the error of judgment will, it is 
hoped, be amply atoned for by the sound- 
ness of the motives that inspired them. If 
branded as contrary to faith or morals the 
decree that declares them so will be hailed 
as the solution of painful doubts by numer- 
ous members of the higher clergy, who will 
not shrink from imitating the venerable 
Bishop of Cremona and adding prompt sub- 
mission to the proofs they have already 
given of their attachment to the Church 
and their confidence in its visible head. 

We are living in one of the most critical 
and momentous periods of the history of 
the Catholic Church. The unexpected so- 
lutions given to the urgent questions which 
are continually cropping up in the social, 
economical, political, and religious spheres, 
the far-reaching consequences which flow 
from some of the new principles affirmed 
and from the new interpretations of old 
principles which have been sanctioned, and 
the grave dangers which press upon the 
Church from ail quarters of the compass, 
combine to make the reign of Leo XIII. a 
complete and rounded period in the history 
of Catholicism which will be remembered 
in coming ages as one of greater signiticance 
than that of St. Gregory VII., Innocent 
ILf., or Pius IX. 

While the trend and goal of modern civil- 
isation call loudly for a social theologico- 
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scientific evolution in the Church's activity 
which would enable her to take the lead in 
the onward movement of the world, obscure 
local incidents have apparently succeeded 
in blocking the way and imparting to her 
progress a purely political direction, the 
advantages of which seem doubtful and re- 
mote. The two momentous questions 
which circumstances had forced to the front 
on the accession of Pope Leo XIII. were 
the attitude of the Church towards the 
newly awakened masses, and her stand on 
the question of science and religion.* — Krom 
the moment of his election the new Pope 
was fondly looked up to by the most en- 
lightened of his children as the man specially 
predestined for the work, and the first acts 
of his reign, which seemed wisely addressed 
to the settlement of painful disputes with 
monarchs and governments and to the clear- 
ing of the ground for the really important 
undertaking, confirmed this ardent hope 
which was also a fervent prayer. 

It was with feelings of relief and glad- 
ness, therefore, that we heard of the peace 
concluded with Germany, the understand- 
ing arrived at with Russia, the preparation 
of Encyclicals on the labour question, and 
the freedom of scientific inquiry conferred 
upon Catholic scholars. But when the bit- 
ter struggle with our enemies was succeeded 
by cordial friendship, and friendship bade 
fair to merge into political alliance ; when 
solid sacrifices were made for shadowy bene- 
fits ; when the claims of the Poles were set 
aside in deference to the wishes of the Ger- 
man Government and a Prussian was con- 
secrated Archbishop of Ginesen ; when a bid 
was apparently made for the favour of the 
English Government, and the justice of an 
important utterance obscured by the osten- 
tatious haste with which it was issued—in a 
word, when purely political success seemed 
to have become the end instead of the 
means, many Catholics were filled with mis- 
givings, while many more were wild with 
delight. Everything that has since taken 
place has amply confirmed the worst fears 
of the one and the most fantastic hopes of 
the other, leaving to the former as sole conso- 
lation the presumption that what they so 
ardently yearned for was an evil and what 
they dreaded was a boon. 

On one point both parties cordially agree 
—that however doubtful the ultimate aims, 
however disastrous the immediate results of 
the Papal policy, the motives that inspire it 

* It was my intention to have entered more fully into the 
merits of this question in this paper, but lack of space to treat 
it exhaustively and unwillingness to glance at such an impor- 


tant problem superficially compel me to reserve the discussion 
for another article. 
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are among the highest and noblest that 
move the minds of men. His Holiness is 
an idealist, fashioned in the mould in which 
religious enthusiasts and martyrs are cast ; 
he lives and moves in a sphere of ideas, high 
above the plane of feeling and sentiment ; 
he is endowed with uncommon clearness and 
compass of view, and possesses a refined 
taste and a will that neither bends nor 
breaks. His love and pity for the masses 
are unquestionable, although his efforts to 
improve their condition have been less noted 
than the blandness and accommodating 
spirit he exhibits to the great ones of the 
earth with whom his position throws him 
more frequently into contact. But what 
strikes one more than all his other mental 
characteristics is his absolute singleness of 
mirpose. lle works and lives for one idea. 
ery national event, every local incident, 
every scored by his friends, and 
every defeat suffered by his enemies he at 
once seizes upon and fashions into a means 
for the accomplishment of his purpose. 
The very idiosyncrasies and weaknesses of 
the man have been absorbed in the idea of 
which he is the living embodiment : and 
that idea is that the conditions of the pres- 
ent age render the temporal power of the 
Pope absolutely indispensable to the welfare 
of the Chureh. Pius IX., for all his re- 
ligious zeal and impatience of opposition, 
was a man with many of man’s weaknesses ; 
an Italian, with most of the Italian sym- 
pathies and prejudices, and, in spite of his 
grudge against the Italian Government, he 
was unable to suppress a cry of joy on hear- 
ing of the military successes of his country- 
men, and to a prelate who showed signs of 
surprise he exclaimed : ** I, too, am an Ital- 
ian.” Leo NII. on the contrary has di- 
vested himself of all these human wrap- 
pings, and the most trivial of his actions, 
the most indifferent of his words, are in- 
spired or regulated by the ever-present con- 
sciousness of his duties as Pope. 

The tirm conviction that the welfare of 
the Catholic Church is indissolubly bound 
up with the temporal sovereignty of her 
supreme visible head is, therefore, the key- 
note of the Pope’s policy. All the compro- 
mises he has made and all the sacrifices he 
has imposed upon his spiritual children 
since his election were dictated by the rec- 
ognised necessity of translating that abstract 
opinion into a concrete political fact. It 
was this that inspired his repeated advances 
to Germany, that supplied the motive for 
his crusade against Austria-Hungary ; that 
warrants what our enemies term the ‘‘ be- 
nevolent neutrality” observed in the strug- 
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gle between Greek Orthodoxy and Catholi- 
cism in Russia, and that explains the inesti- 
mable service which the Hely Father has 
lately rendered to the French Republic, 
born in the same year as the United King- 
dom of Italy. 

Now, on the Continent of Europe and in 
America, there is a large body of intelligent 
and devoted Catholics, including Arch-, 
bishops, Bishops, Canons and University 
Professors, who regard this new system of 
policy with feelings akin to dismay. Their 
objections, drawn from the nature of the 
end in view and the means employed to ob- 
tain it, lie on the surface, and if not unan- 
swerable are at least intelligible. They do 
not aflirm that the object is chimerical. It 
would be idle to deny the possibility of the 
restoration of the temporal power of the 
Pope, at a time when shrewd politicians 
have taken to discussing the resuscitation 
of Poland, and it would be absurd to hold 
that because his Holiness does not command 
a powerful standing army of his own, he is, 
therefore, bereft of the means of destroving 
one belonging to a monarch who does. But 
they cannot regard the end as desirable. 
They fail to see how the Papal dominions 
could be restored without a civil war ora 
foreign invasion; and, even if diplomatic 
ingenuity accomplishéd the feat, how the 
little kingdom could be maintained unless 
the foreign sword and rifle were kept con- 
stantly busy against the native dagger and 
stiletto. And such a state of things, they 
feel, would be much less defensible than 
the wordy war in France which his Holiness 
was so eager to end and the boycotting in 
Ireland which he was so swift to condemn. 
France and Russia are doubtless quite will- 
ing—if fortune favoured—to trample rough- 
shod over all that Italians hold most dear, 
but we have yet to learn that the venerable 
head of our Church is capable of playing 
the part of the owl in the story, who for 
his caprice or comfort desired that cities 
and whole kingdoms should be reduced to 
ruins. And if all these difficulties were 
satisfactorily disposed of, there would still 
remain the question, whether the possession 
of the Papal States would prove a blessing 
oracurse. It would ill become me to enter 
into the discussion of this delicate topic 
which circumstances have not yet brought 
within the sphere of practical politics. But 
surely, history can be forced to yield the 
needful data for a solution, and logic may 
be safely left to draw her own conclusions. 

But however unwilling Catholics may feel 
to cause pain or inconvenience to those 
who, like the Italian Liberals, differ from 
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them, their strongest objection to the pres- 
ent policy of his Holiness is not based 
wholly, or even mainly, upon any such al- 
truistic grounds. It is ickend from the 
sacrifices which Catholics in their twofold 
capacity, as units of various nations and as 
members of the Church of Christ, are called 
upon to make ; sacrifices the extent and im- 
portance of which seem to have escaped the 
attention of the few who have hitherto 
written upon the subject. 

The Church has always admitted the 
principle, which is generally strong enough 
to assert itself as a concrete fact, that 
Catholics are citizens of a State as well as 
members of a Church. Since the Council 
of Trent, the Holy See has seldom disputed, 
and until very lately Catholics themselves 
showed little disposition to waive, the rights 
or shirk the duties that flow from this self- 
evident principle. It was carried to its ex- 
treme consequence during the Franco-Prus 
sian War, when French Bishops blessed the 
soldiers who set out to kill the German in- 
vaders, and Bavarian Bishops sang ‘* Te 
Deums”’ and offered thanksgivings for the 
victories won by these German invaders 
over their Catholic brethren. Now any at- 
tempt to weaken this principle, to develop 
the Catholic at the expense of the man and 
the citizen, is in our opinion—and we speak 
subject to correction -greatly to be depre- 
eated. And this, we hold, is the obvious 
tendency of the policy of the Holy See. 
Underlying that policy we find a doctrine 
which, while it lays the axe to the root of 
all honest political conviction and severs the 
ties that bind a man to his party and his 
country, is not deemed important enough 
to be raised to the dignity of an obligatory 
dogma of the Church. 

Let us examine the working of this new 
principle in practice. 

The famous letter ‘‘ De Parnellio’’ is an 
instance, which I quote less for its intrinsic 
importance than because all the cireum- 
stances of the case may be taken to be still 
fresh in the minds of English-speaking 
Catholics. The postulate underlying this 
letter was that the Holy See had the right 
and the duty to correct the judgment and 
control the actions of Catholics in all politi- 
cal questions which directly or indirectly 
affect the well-being of the Church ; the 
Holy See to be sole judge of the question of 
fact no less than of the binding force of 
the principle. Now it is matter of common 
knowledge that the Irish people have never 
recognised this doctrine since Adrian IV. 
made over their country to an English 
prince ; and their refusal to endorse it now 
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would probably have assumed no more offen- 
sive form than silent indifference were it 
not for the unwonted haste with which the 
letter was issued, and the rapprochement 
between the Vatican and the English Gov 
ernment which it was calculated, if not de- 
liberately intended, to bring about. It was 
the suspicion engendered by these cireum- 
stances that moved the Irish to impart un- 
usual emphasis to their repudiation, and 
the Papal behests, instead of being quietly 
ignored were used as a psychological spring- 
ing-board to enable the people to clear a 
much greater space than they originally in- 
tended. Thus a blow was struck at the 
yrestige of the Holy See, which it is in the 
interest of all good Catholics to uphold ; 
and Chureh and State were told by priests 
and people that as Irishmen had remained 
Catholics in spite of English persecution, 
they were determined to remain Irishmen 
in spite of Papal interference. 

In Germany, where the interests at stake 
were far more vast, and the pressure exer 
cised incomparably more powerful, the prin- 
ciple gained a tardy recognition. For years 
the Catholic party in that country had been 
engaged in a desperate struggle with Prince 
Bismarck for rights which it was the height 
of injustice to deny them. They had in- 
creased in numbers and in influence since 
the Aultur kampf had begun; had com 
pelled their persecutor to journey to Canos- 
sa, and now, at Jast, saw themselves in a 
position to decide the fate of the Septennate 
Military Bill, on which Prince Bismarck 
had set his heart. ‘Their attitude towards 
the Bill was frankly hostile, and their op- 
position perfectly conscientious. It was 
perhaps natural that they should exult over 
the prospective defeat of the Government, 
and equally natural that they should feel 
something more than mere surprise when 
they learned that there would be no defeat 
of the Government because his Holiness had 
wromised their support to Prince Bismarck. 
It need scarcely be said that the form in 
which this unwelcome intelligence was con- 
veyed was much less crude than my bare 
summary of it; but under the diplomatic 
phrases there was no mistaking the real 
gist of the message. The ire of the Catho- 
lic party was kindled, their answer em- 
phatic. They would not, they said, be 
parties to any such transaction, the choice 
of parliamentary tactics belonged to them 
alone not less than the right to deal with 
purely political questions on their intrinsic 
merits. But their disobedience was of 
short duration. Cardinal Jacobini exhorted 
and Mgr. di Pietro besought them to give 
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way, as the Papal advice was but a court- 
cous form for a Papal command. Certain 
members of the party endeavoured to pro- 
long the discussion by having recourse to 
the old distinction between the spheres of 
religion and politics, with as much reason 
as very venturesome schoolmen were wont 
to distinguish between truths of philosophy 
and truths of religion: but all these mwa 
were summarily disposed of by the famous 
letter from Rome, which affirmed that the 
Pope, being admittedly the supreme judge 
of all questions of morals, and politics being 
at bottom morals applied to the public life 
of nations, he is therefore the supreme 
judge of the rights and wrongs of polities. 
On this Herr Windthorst made what he 
called the ‘‘ worse than useless sacrifice,” 
wimitted the principle of Papal interference 
in politics, and allowed the Septennate Bill 
to pass. When later on his prophecy was 
fulfilled, and the bread cast upon the waters 
was not found after many days, the Vatican 
declared war against the Triple Alliance, 
and its organs in the press very sharply re- 
buked these same Catholics for not turning 
against the Government, this time on a 
question which involved momentous na- 
tional issues. In other words, Catholics are 
asked to renounce their judgment in mat 
ters affecting the welfare of the country, 
und to yield implicit obedience te the be- 
hests of the Pope, even when his standpoint 
is hostile (as in the present case it admit- 
tedly is) to the vital interests of their 
Fatherland. 

Far be it from me to call in question the 
right of his Holiness to influence and con- 
trol the actions of his spiritual children in 
purely political matters. Thereotically it 
is as incontestable as is his right of forbid- 
ding Catholic soldiers to risk their lives in 
furthering the interests of a nation or a 
league of nations whose aims are hostile to 
the well-being of the Church. The only 
question open to discussion is the judicious- 
ness of the step, at a time when efforts are 
being made to induce Great Britain to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with the Vati- 
can. English people have a horror of the 
meddling of foreigners in the affairs of 
their country. Without inquiring too 
closely into theories, they are willing to ac- 
cept an assurance that Papal interference in 
the domestic affairs of nations is a thing of 
the forgotten past. But what reliance can 
they be expected to place upon the most 
solemn assurances if belied by established 
fuets which any foreign paper may bring to 
their knowledge ? This, however, is one of 
the least important aspects of the question. 
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The Catholic parliamentary party in Ger- 
many, though strongly in favour of the 
temporal power of the Pope, are not yet dis- 
posed to employ any means to restore it 
which obviously clash with the vital inter- 
ests of their nation. But there is a large 
body of German Catholics not in Parhia- 
ment, who loudly profess themselves devoid 
of any such scruples, and who lately sug- 
gested, at a Catholic Congress, the forma- 
tion of an international Catholic party in all 
countries of the world, whose political pro- 
gramme should contain but one plank : un- 
reasoning obedience to the Pope. Now the 
attitude adopted by these persons is as logi- 
cal as their intentions are praiseworthy. 
But I submit that the harm which they are 
certain to inflict greatly outweighs the bene- 
fits they are likely to confer on Church or 
State. No statesman can be reasonably ex- 
pected to countenance a body of politicians 
whose political convictions and patriotic 
feelings cannot be relied upon to determine 
their public conduct ; and they themselves 
must in the end be demoralised by system- 
atically stifling some of the most healthy 
impulses of their nature. This, to some 
extent, is the position of French Catholics 
who made no secret of their repugnance to 
play the inglorious part of political Mame- 
lukes ; and it needed the strongest pressure 
ever yet exercised by Church or Pope to in- 
duce them to profess the Republican prin- 
ciples which they abhorred, to ally them- 
selves with the irreligious enemies whom 
they had so long manfully withstood, and 
to set about unravelling during the latter 
half of their lives the serviceable web which 
they had spent the first half in laboriously 
weaving. 

His Ifoliness’ action in France, which, 
from a theoretic point of view, is absolutely 
unassailable, affords a striking illustration 
of the awkward position in which this exer- 
cise of his undoubted right occasionally 
places Catholics in their twofold character 
uf citizens of a State and members of a 
Church. As loyal citizens of a powerful 
State, they feel bound in duty to contribute 
to its prosperity to the best of their intel- 
lectual lights and political power. As 
Catholies, they see themselves forced to dis- 
trust those lights, and to give their bitter- 
est enemies the benefits of that power. As 
French citizens they cannot but attach 


themselves to some one political party. As 
Catholics they are ever painfully conscious 
that they may be called cn to-morrow or the 
day after to-morrow to turn traitors to that 
party on grounds which have not the re- 
motest connection with politics, and do not 
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always satisfy the exigencies of political 
common sense. As honest men, they re- 
sent the ignoble treatment received by the 
Catholic clergy from a Government too ir- 
religious to worship even at the tawdry 
shrine of the goddess of reason ; and as 
members of the Opposition they burn to 
put things right and inaugurate an era of 
justice and peace. But as Catholics they 
are forced to abandon their tactics, fold 
their arms and look on with bleeding hearts 
while the most sacred and holy influences 
of religion are being turned into a political 

machinery to support that Government. 
Was it not natural, under these circum- 
stances, that the French clergy, led by its 
Cardinals and Archbishops, should hesitate 
and temporise before obeying the commands 
contained in the Eneyclical addressed on 
February 16 ** to the Catholic Archbishops, 
Bishops, Clergy, and Faithful of France” ? 
‘The measure of their doubt, hesitation and 
pain is the desperate attempt which they 
made to explain it away, and which called 
forth the further Papal declaration that it 
was to be taken au pied de la lettre, and 
what caused still more painful heart-burn- 
ings—the express enunciation by the Osser 
vatore Romano (the inspired organ of the 
Vatican) of the doctrine touching upon the 
ope’s right to interfere in the domestic 
concerns of anation. ‘The view which used 
to be held by Imsh, Polish, American and 
French Catholics was that the Pope had not 
the shadow of a right to interfere in poli 
tics ; and that, being but a private individ- 
nal, his opinion, should he offer one, must 
depend for acceptance upon its intrinsic 
merits. Several Catholic archbishops and 
bishops declared upon oath before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 
1825 that this view was adhered to by 
Catholics ail over the world.  Arelibishop 
Murray went so far as to say that even 
bishops and priests were under no obliga- 
tion to obey the Pope in any thing but 
purely spiritual matters. That opinion was, 
of course, perfectly tenable in the year 
1825. It is not sound doctrine since the 
Vatican Council proclaimed the infallibility 
of the Pope, and those who continue to 
think it so are hugging a delusion. But 
the theory is quite unobjectionable, if only 
the practice were hedged round with suffi- 
ciently strong guarantees. Rights are ad- 
mirable things in their way; but if every 
one were minded to enforce all his rights 
there would be no living on this earth. 
Now no wise ecclesiastic would have dreamed 
of forcing such questions as these to the 
front on the eve of the passing of the Catho- 
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lic Emancipation Bill. To do so would 
have been to dash the cup of gladness from 
the lips of Catholics and to condemn them 
to remain for another generation below the 
level of citizens. The present high-handed 
assertion of the Pope's right to sway all 
Catholic politicians will, it is feared, be pro- 
ductive of equally lamentable results” in 
Ireland (where in view of Home Rule the 
religious question is once more prominent), 
in England, and in America. Is it not 
enough that the doctrine is implicitly con- 
tained in the decree of infallibility 2 Why 
dot the 7’s and cross the /’s as the organ of 
the Vatican does in the following authori- 
tative declaration ? 

** Poltics,’” we read in the Osserratore Romano, 
*‘are neither more nor less than morals applied to 
the social acts of governments and to the publie 
life of peoples. Now the Pope is admittedly the 
infallible teacher of faith and of morals. It fol 
lows, therefore, that he is the unerring judge in 
both spheres (politics and religion), inasmuch as 
the practical application of morals by individuals 
and peoples must not be allowed to run counter 
to the commands, interests and rights of the faith. 
It is clear, therefore, that as the Pope is an infalli 
ble teacher in all that concerns what we should 
believe in the religious spheres and what we should 
do in the domain of morals, Ae ts in like manner 
the unerring judge of what we should do or leave un 
done tn public as well asin private life.”’ 

This extract I quote as a proof of a sad 
want of tact. rather than an error of judg- 
ment. If there be an error of judgment 
anywhere it is to be found in the abjuration 
by his Holiness in France of a principle 
which he perseveringly labours to uphold 
in Italy—the principle of divine right. 
lor the frank acceptance of the French Re- 
public involves acquiescence in the doctrine 
on which it is based, and to which the Pope 
rightly attributes his loss of the temporal 
power—viz., that all power is from the peo- 
ple, in whom is invested the right of giving 
and of taking away. With what face can 
Catholics uphold that principle in France 
at the cost of mdst heavy sacrifices, in order 
to combat it the more successfully in 
Italy? Surely, from a worldly point of 
view, the tactics of the Vatican seem as 
short-sighted as those of the good Auverg- 
nois, who let go the parapet of the bridge 
from which he was hanging by his hands, 
in order to take a firmer grip. 

The attitude of the Holy See towards 
Russia has ever been characterised by a 
judicious mixture of dignity, firmness and 
courage ; persecution meeting with protest, 
and indulgent toleration begetting conces- 
sion and gratitude. hose who maintain 
that it has undergone any material change 
since the Vatican condemned the Triple 
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Alliance are forced to substitute arbitrary 
interpretations of hidden motives for the 
proofs that should be based upon overt acts 
saw toall. The worst that the sharpest 
of critics can say with truth is that appear- 
ances are terribly against the Holy See, and 
the most that we need admit is that there 
are times when appearances are to the full 
as Important as the realities that underlie 
them. The silence of the shepherd while a 
portion of his flock is being stolen by thieves 
und devoured by wolves may spring from 
the best of motives, but the flock, if en- 
dowed with reason, would need «a good deal 
of argument to bring it to view the action 
in any such favourable light. And. this 
difficulty would be all the greater if the au- 
thors of the depredations happened to be 
comrades of the shepherd's dearest friend 
and latest ally. 

Polish Catholics are at this moment the 
object of a bitter persecute n at the hands 
of Russia. Their Church is degraded to 
the level of a mere department of State, 
their bishops are deposed and exiled, with- 
out the right of appeal or complaint to Tsar 
or Pope.  Varish priests and curates are 
imad like fellows of an inferior caste, 
snubbed, cuffed and hustled about by every 
ispravnik. Dioceses are abolished, and are 
mentioned no more. Catholic parishes van- 
ish, and are never heard of again. Laws 
re rulating the religion of children of mixed 
mirriages are issued in a single night, en- 
forced without publication next morning, 
an! endowed with retrospective force over 
a back period of fifty vears. The people 
are forced to choose between their faith pro- 
fessed in prison, in banishment, or in misery, 
and apostasy rewarded with such rights and 
privileges as a full-fledged Russian subject 
Catholics are excluded from uni- 
versities, gymnasia, schools and technical 
institutions, ‘They are dismissed from rail- 
ways,* banks and departments of the Civil 
Service. Their churches are closed, and if 
they presume to enter them, they are beaten 
with whips and transported to Siberia.+ 

Heretofore the name of the Pope was a 
clarion to these wretched people. It is not 
a clarion now—now that the Tsar’s ambas- 
salor at the Vatican, M. Izvolsky, is re- 
ceived with the cordiality and distinction 


possesses, 


* The last decree disqualifying Catholics in the South-West 
ern Provinces to serve on railways, &c., was issued a few 
go, and deprived 55,006 persons of their daily bread. 

goveroment of Grodno a few days ago the peasants 
of a whole parish rose up and burst open the door of the 
Catholic church which the authorities had closed some time 
before and refused to open aguin. The peasants entered in, 
knelt down, and began to pray Several of them were put in 
some banished to Siberia, and all of them severely 
punished. Still more recentiy one of these persecuted Catho- 
lics attempted to blow up an Orthodox Greek Church in 
Warsaw. 





prison, 
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due to a generous benefactor, while a cold 
shoulder is ostentatiously given to Count 
Revertera, the ambassador of Austria-Hun- 
gary, the most Catholic country in Christen- 
dom. Beyond doubt the Pope feels for his 
spiritual children in Russia.- His heart 
aches when he hears of their ever-increasing 
sufferings. But as he remains obstinately 
silent—say the Poles—his sympathy is uee- 
less, for the Tsar cannot be expected to hear 
the throbbing of his heart. 

While these facts are perfectly indisputa- 
ble, I cannot conscientiously admit that the 
unfavourable inferences drawn from them 
are quite correct. It is a case of the old 
proverb that he who treads upon the onion 
or its peel—even though he abstains from 
eating—must necessarily smell of onion. 
The Holy Father, it is true, has not pub- 
licly protested against the persecution of 
his flock, nor privately quarrelled with M. 
Izvolsky. He has not yet seen his way to 
imitate Pius IX. who did not hesitate to 
rebuke before the world the powerful Em- 
peror of Germany ; nor to take a leaf from 
the book of Gregory XIV. who talked to 
the T'sar Nicholas in a tone and style that 
sent that potentate out of his presence like 
a lashed hound. But neither can he be 
said to have been wholly inactive. He ear- 
nestly besought the French Government to 
play the part of intercessor for the wretched 
Catholics of Russia and to remind the Tsar 
of the divine teachings of Christ. The 
idea, as the Holy Father conceived it, was 
doubtless promising enough. He only saw 
in France the intimate friend and ally of 
Russia, and may be pardoned for blinking 
the fact that this rmfimité is so close that 
the French Government would, at a word 
from the ‘Tsar, establish Greek Orthodoxy 
as the State religion of the Republic. The 
‘T'sar may also be excused, if in a French 
Ambassador magniloquently descanting on 
the glorious attributes of Catholicism which 
his own Government was grinding to pow- 
der, he saw but a comedian who might be 
rewarded with a smile and dismissed with a 
nod. And the unfortunate Catholics may 
be excused, if they see nothing but the one 
dread fact, that tlre persecution is raging 
more terribly than before, and that it is one 
of the most successful persecutions upon 
record.* 

We honour the forbearance of the Supreme 
Pontiff because we feel convinced that, 


* The Catholic Church loses tuousands of its children every 
year in Russia. Many Catholics never receive the sacrament 
of confirmation. Thousands die withont confession. In the 
dioceses of Grodno and Wilna there were 404 Catholic and 465 
Orthodox Churches in 1863. In 1889 there were but 292 Cath 
olic and 983 Schismatic Churches. 
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however mistaken, it springs from the no- 
blest of motives. At the same time we 
have a bitter pill to swallow when forced to 
awimit that if appearances were trustworthy 
criteria, the contrast between the prompti- 
tude with which the Parnell fund was con- 
demned in Ireland or the well-meant action of 
the Government is stigmatised in Hungary 
and the slow round-about, ineffectual meth- 
ods employed to stay a persecution in Russia 
which robs the Church of tens of thousands 
of her devoted children, gives colour to as- 
sumptions which every Catholic rightly re- 
jects as insulting. 

Thus a month has searcely elapsed since 
& Russian newspaper, commonly reputed to 
be a semi official organ, while boasting of 
the advances made by the Holv See to Rus- 
sia, had the audacity to assert that this 
friendship extends to matters of religion 
and that his Holiness was prepared to fa- 
vour an arrangement by A he the Greek 
and Catholic Churches would combine to 
resist the inroads of German and Anglo- 
American Protestantism which is being rap- 
idly spread by such institutions as Robert 
College ; Orthodoxy and Catholicism repre- 
senting dogmatie Christianity, whereas 
Protestantism is but thinly disguised ration- 
alism and embryonic irreligion. This state- 
ment, which is undoubtedly a gross calum- 
ny, sent a cold shudder through the heart 
of every Catholic in Russia. A speedy de- 
nial was looked for in the organs of the 
Vatican, which are unusually sensitive to 
all statements about the Pope and his en- 
tourage. But instead of controverting this 
rumour, the Osservatore Romano com- 
plained of the attitude, in religious matters, 
of the Triple Alliance in the East, and cen- 
sured the tactics of the three powers, whom 
it accused of ** maintaining the religious 
status quo as a bulwark to protect the politi- 
eal fabric.’’ Surely this was not the most 
seasonable moment to prefer this accusation 
or to utter such a complaint. And as if 
that were not enough to raise the hopes of 
Russia and to hurt the sensibilities of Catho- 
lics in Austria Hungary and Poland, the 
organ of the Vatican was ill-guided enough 
to confer upon the Schismatic Tsar the title 
of ** Patriarch of the North.’’ 

But in all these well-meant but injudicious 
moves we see but one side of the policy of 
the Pope. Diplomacy, like Janus, has two 
faces; one with which to smile upon its 
friends, and the other to scowl upon its 
enemies—even when, like the Roman statue, 
it lacks the wit to distinguish between them. 
Had we only the friendly advances of the 
Pope to account for, the task would be com- 
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varatively easy. Charity would explain his 
find forbearance towards Russia, and if 
sufficiently stretched, might possibly be 
made to cover even the vast services which 
he rendered to the greatest enemy of our 
Church—the French Republic. It is when 
we come to look into the dealings of the 
Vatican with the Catholic powers of the 
Triple Alliance that we have to call in the 
aid of explanations and excuses, which con- 
stitute the shady side of the ethics of worldly 
diplomacy, 

Concerning the relations of the Vatican 
to the Quirinal, the bitter reproaches of 
Ministers like Crispi, and the serious accu- 
sations made by friends of the Pope, I pur- 
posely say nothing. The wounds are too 
recent, and I should be very sorry to say or 
do anything calculated to reopen them. 
But the treatment meted out to Austria and 
Hungary of late is a mystery, a diplomatic 
mystery which calls loudly for explanation. 

The dualistic empire is a veritable Eldo- 
rado of Catholicism, for the match of which 
we might search the history of the Middle 
Ages in vain. In Austria the government, 
which alternately flatters all parties and 
fosters all nationalities, affords not a shadow 
of protection to the enemies of the Church. 
Even Freemasonry of every rite is rigidly 
forbidden. The influence of Catholics upon 
legislation is far greater than their numeri- 
cal strength in the country would naturally 
warrant us to hope. In everything it does 
and leaves undone, the Government is actu- 
ated by strictly Catholic principles. Apos- 
tasy is frowned at, religious fervour encour- 
aged, and anything bordering upon disre- 
spect to the mysteries or ministers of the 
Catholic religion visited with swift and con- 
dign punishment. A man who smiled (at 
the remark of a neighbour) last Corpus 
Christi day during the procession along the 
streets was condemned to hard labour, ren- 
dered harder by enforced fasts. On the 
1ith of September an elector who at a pub- 
lic meeting declared himself in favour of 
the Liberal candidate (also a Catholic, but 
one whose aims and objects are political 
rather than religious) was publicly threat- 
ened by a priest on the opposite side, who 
sroclaimed that he would accuse him of 
Sable been wanting in respect to the Sanc- 
tissimum the day before.* The civil law is 
often neither more nor less than canon law 
done into German. Thus, a Catholic can- 


*Itis painful to every good Catholic to see religion thus 
degraded to the level of a stick with which to disable hostile 
electors. Lest this should be deemed a libel set afloat by 
enemies of our fuith, 1 think it my duty to say that the elee- 
tor’s name is Bechtold, and the name of his accuser, Herr Co- 
operator Etz of Kirchschlag. 
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not obtain a divorce under any circum- 
stances whatever, not even if he change his 
religion and become a Protestant or a Jew. 
All Catholic prelates enjoy the rank, title, 
and consideration of princes. They are 
members of the House of Peers, where their 
influence is enormous and beneficial. ‘They 
hold ecclesiastical courts, at which they pre- 
side and mete out justice. Their priests 
cannot be arrested or tried by a civil court 
unless the episcopal court consents to de- 
liver them up, which it never does unless 
convinced that the prima facie evidence war- 
rants a trial. The Prince-Bishop, on the 
other hand, can punish laymen for faults 
which the penal code does not recognise as 
offences, with a wholesome rigour which re- 
calls the days of Ambrose and Theodosius, 
Henry IV. and St. Gregory VII. The pres- 
ent Cardinal- Archbishop of Olmiitz* has ex- 
ercised this right with a zeal unchilled by the 
counsels of worldly wisdom offered by Min- 
isters and officials, and sometimes as many 
as ten persons have been subjected in as 
many days to the greater excommunication 
—a punishment which, besides the awfal 
religious isolation it involves, not infre- 
quently brings with it a material boycotting, 
which renders the life of the sinner a miser- 
burden. ‘Thus, every Catholic was 
forbidden to give even bread and water to 
Baroness de Beess, an aristocratic lady who 
was more than once under this ban ; and 
the implicit obedience exhibited by the re- 
ligious townspeople taught that mundane 
lady that excommunication might mean 
hunger, thirst, helplessness, and a chronic 
standing in the pillory in this world, as well 
us worse things in the world to come. 
Then, again, the property of the Church 
in Austria-Llungary is enormous. The 
Church lands in England before the Refor- 
mation nothing in comparison. 
The princely munificence of the enlightened 
Bishop of Diakovar is writ large in the dis- 
appearance of magnificent forests valued at 
about 18,000, 000f1, The Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Olmiitz thought nothing of mak 
ing an annual present of 100,000fr. to his 
Holiness the Pope, and at his death he left 
a fortune of about 50,000,000fr, 
gary the revenue of the higher clergy are 
also considerable, enormous when compared 
with the miserable and precarious pittances 
of their French brethren. The present 
Archbishop of Gran has on an average an 
income of about 800,000f1. a year (about 
£67,000). The Archbishop of Koloesa re- 
ceives about 600,000f1.; the Bishop of Gross- 
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wardein about 200,000f1.; the Bishop of 
Veszprim about 250,000f.; the Bishop of 
Neutra 225,000f1.; the Bishop of Erlau 
about 250,000f.; the Bishop of Csanad 
150,000f1.; the Bishop of Steinamanger 
125,000f1.; the Bishop of Waitzen 120,- 
OoOr.; the Bishop of Szepes 100, 000f1.; the 
Archbishop of Agram 300,000f1., &ec. &c.* 
The lands of the monasteries are propor- 
tionately vast. The schools are under the 
management of the clergy ; the State gym- 
nasia and grammar schools are frequently 
located in monasteries, and taught exclu- 
sively by the monks. ‘The Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus conduct numerous schools 
and boarding establishments, some of which 
are reputed the best in the world, while 
they occupy many university chairs. Ina 
word, all the rights for which Catholics in 
other lands are fighting, and fighting very 
unsuccessfully, and many privileges for 
which they would never dream of asking, 
are theirs in Austria-Hungary by a thousand 
titles. And yet, strange to say, these are 
the people with whom the Vatican finds 
itself at loggerheads; these the CGovern- 
ments with which its relations are strained 
to the point of snapping. And, on the 
other hand, the French Republic,+ which 
winnows *‘ education’”. from religion, which 
banished the religious orders, and contin- 
ually punishes and insults our bishops and 
archbishops ; which ignominiously thrust 
out the cross from schools, and the chap- 
lains from the hospitals and prisons ; which 
virtually forbids its soldiers to attend 
Church on Sundays, and has raised monu- 
ments to men compared with whom Gior- 
dano Bruno was a saint—this godless Re- 
public is being bolstered up with the aid of 
the most sacred influences of religion. Su- 
perhuman efforts are made by the Holy See 
to establish peace within its territory, by 
confounding the only enemies of whom it 
stood in awe ; while the same peace is being 
systematically disturbed in Hungary and 
Austria. 

The explanation of this extraordinary 
policey—I cannot call it an exeuse, still less 
a justification—is the adhesion of Austria- 
Hungary to the Triple Alliance, and her re- 


*] should like it to be understood that this valuation is 
merely approximate An income which depends upon the 
value of land, fair weather, abundant hs rising prices, 
other uncertain conditions, must paturally be subject to 
nt and considerable flucqnations. I derived my 
mation from a trustworthy source, and to this extent 
cept responsibility for it 
+ The American Catholi varter’y R 
tains a brilliant article by a Dr. John Hogan or 

ate in France,” which, for trenchant logic, breadth of 
and American (or English?) etraightforwardness, might have 
been written by the late Cardinal Newman, This is the first 
exhaustive and satisfactory account of the matter written by 
friend or enemy of the French Government, 
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fusal to estrange her allies by espousing the 


Pope’s quarrel with the Italian Govern- 
ment. ‘The aim of this policy may be held 
to be good, bad, or indifferent, according 
to one’s views of the temporal power of the 
Pope ; but its obvious tendency is to foment 
hateful dissensions among a people who are 
sufficiently afflicted as it is with quarrels of 
nationalities, and to endanger the interests 
of the Church in a country where those in- 
terests are incalculable. 

** What have we done ?*’—ask the Gov- 
ernments and people of these countries ; 
**that the hand which is stretched out to 
bless and help the anti-Catholic Republic, 
should be held up to curse the monarchies 
of Austria and Hungary?” And there is 
no satisfactory answer. 

Nor is it of frank opposition only that 
they complain ; they resent if possible, still 
more, the odious form which it occasionally 
those petty affronts which, in- 
capable of convincing or coercing, seem de- 
liberately intended to vex and _ irritate. 
Foremost among these were the injudicious 
attempts to get rid of Count Revertera, the 
Austro Hungarian Ambassador in Rome. 
Reports were Industriously circulated that 
the Vatican could have no further dealings 
with him; that he was persona ingratis- 
sima, and must be forthwith recalled.  Ru- 
mours of his reeall were spread far and 
wide; and a well-known prelate in Rome 
actually announced it as a fact to a foreign 
diplomatist. When at last the semi-official 
F'remden-Blatt declared that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government were resolved to 
keep him at his post, in spite of the ** less 
friendly current” that had set in against 
him, the organs of the Vatican coolly de- 
nied the rumours of his recall, which they 
had put in circulation, as ** unfounded Lib- 
eral inventions.”” Such methods as these 
cannot claim the approval of friend or foe. 
Diplomatic ingenuity may lead to desirable 
goals over ground that is not precisely an 
asphodel meadow : but the light of religion 
might surely enable it to keep clear of 
sloughs and quagmires which ordinary hu- 
man fastidiousness would not willingly tra- 
verse. * 

The impending termination of Mgr. 
(ialimberti’s diplomatic career by his eleva- 
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* I should be very sorry if it were supposed that my criti 
ciem referred to any phase of the disputes connected with the 
tevertera quest ‘ept that of the methods employed to 
gaintheend. The best of governments find it sometimes im- 
possi? get on with an excellent diplomatic representative ; 
and the best of ambassadors ix liable to commit an offence 
t the one great commandment which enjoins tact. This 
ially true of a person accredited to the Vatican at the 
day. I trust I shall be understood by both sides 
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tion to the Cardinalate is another move 
which every good Catholic deeply regrets. 
Since he first entered upon his duties as 
Nuncio at Vienna in 1887, this prelate, 
whose good disposition towards the Triple 
Alliance is a matter of common knowledge, 
has done yeoman’s service to the cause of 
Catholicism in Austria-Hungary. —Inde- 
pendently of the cireumstance that it was 
to him that we owe the appointment of his 
Holiness as arbitrator in the dispute con- 
cerning the Caroline Islands, it was he who 
kept the Holy See in continuous touch with 
the Catholies of Austria-Hungary ; it was 
he who pointed out in a most masterly man- 
ner the danger lurking behind the seemingly 
innocent demand for a Slavonic Liturgy for 
the Catholics of Dalmatia and Croatia ; it 
was he who lightened the arduous task of 
the bishops of dioceses with mixed popula- 
tions of Slavs and Germans, between whom 
racial and political differences more than 
once threatened to snap asunder the com- 
mon bond of religion ; it was he whose ener- 
getic efforts to disseminate Catholicism in 
Bukovina and Galicia were, humanly speak- 
ing, more successful than the labours of a 
dozen missioners. And now he too must 
go, in order that the Pope’s condemnation 
of the Triple Alliance may be duly empha- 
sised. 

But none of the devices of this doubtful 
diplomacy is calculated to give a more ade- 
quate idea of the utter lack of that tact 
which is such a universal characteristic of 
the Ogniben type of Italian diplomatists 
than the action taken by the Pope’s ad- 
visers on the death of Monsignor Agostini, 
the Patriarch of Venice. The object of this 
action would seem to have been to induce 
Austria to wound the sensibilities of the 
Italian Government, and embroil the two 
countries ina dispute. If this was not the 
object actually aimed at, it was certainly 
the only one that could possibly be attained, 
had the Austrian Government made a formal 
declaration—as it was requested to do—to 
the effect that the Emperor's right to pre- 
sent a candidate for the patriarchal See was 
an exceptional and purely personal privilege, 
accorded by the indulgence of the Vatican, 
and not a right that followed the secular 
dominion, and passed from one ruler to the 
other ipso facto. This, of course, meant 
that the claim put forward by the King of 
Italy to present a candidate for the See of 
Venice was purely fantastic, and could not 
be recognised. In other words, the Aus- 
trian Government was invited to abandon 
its attitude of neutrality, and espouse the 
Papal quarrel against the Italian Govern- 
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ment, by proclaiming what it did not admit 
to be a fact. 

The question of the Cardinals is likewise 
one in which Austria is deeply interested. 
If Pope Leo XIIL. (absit omen) should die 
before new Cardinals are created, the Triple 
Alliance will dispose of five votes less than 
it has a prescriptive right to possess. The 
larger question, whether Austria-Hungary 
is not entitled, in virtue of her numerous 
Catholic population, to seven or eight Car- 
dinals, instead of three or four, cannot be 
discussed with any hope of a satisfactory re- 
sult, until the relations between these coun- 
tries and the Holy See have become friendly 
if not cordial. / 

If in all these misunderstandings Austria’s 
réle is the pleasing one of the lamb in the 
fable, who could not possibly have troubled 
the water, Hungary, it must be admitted, 
stands so much higher up on the bank of 
the stream that in her case the question is 
reduced to one of fact. As it is likely to be 
heard of a good deal in the near future, 
and, I fear, to prove a fertile source of most 
lamentable results to Church and State, I 
make no apology for going into it at some 
length. 

The Hungarian Government contends 
that the unfriendly attitude which the Holy 
See has of late taken up is the result of the 
Pope's opposition to the Triple Alliance, 
and is therefore uncharitable and vexatious. 
The Vatican, on the contrary, maintains 
that one of the main causes of this coldness 
is to be found in the anti-religious legisla- 
tion inaugurated by the Hungarian Minister 
Csaki, which no Catholic can conscientiously 
a quiesce in. The legislation referred to 
touches upon the religion of children born 
of parents only one of whom is a Catholic. 

Such are the contentions of the two par- 
ties. The facts are these : 

In Hungary marriage is not under any 
circumstances a civil institution, the disso- 
lution of the marriage-tie is never the out- 
come of civil procedure, nor is the registra- 
tion of births effected by State machinery. 
Marriage is always a purely religious sacra- 
ment or ceremony, according to the view of 
the Church in which it is celebrated. Di- 
vorce can be granted only by ecclesiastical 
courts, and the births of children are regis- 
tered only by the clergyman who adminis- 
ters baptism. This explains why the difti- 


culty which arises with respect to the relig- 
ion of children of mixed marriages cannot 
be solved so readily in Hungary as in coun- 
tries in which all these functions are per- 
formed, or at least sanctioned and legalised 
by the State. 


The solution embodied in 
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the law actually in force is distasteful to 
Catholics ; for it decrees that sex shall fol- 

low sex, the male children being brought up 

in the religious faith of their fathers, and 

the females educated in the Church of which 

their mother is a member. Nor is this all. 

It further enacts that if a Catholic priest 

should, in the absence of the non-Catholic 

clergyman, baptise a child who, by the 

terms of the law, belongs to a Church other 
than the Catholic Church, and if he make 

an entry in the registry, as he is bound to 

do, he must likewise send an extract from 

that registry to the clergyman to whose 
communion the child belongs, in order that 

he may superintend its religious education 

when the proper time arrives. And this 
the Catholic clergy refuse to do. Their 
contention is that, once they baptise a child, 
they thereby receive it into the communion 
of the Catholic Church ; and that if after 
that they were to take any step calculated 
to remove the child from that communion, 
directly or indirectly, they would be playing 
the part of wolves, not of shepherds. 

The State, on the other hand, maintains 
that this train of reasoning, to be conclu- 
sive, should admit of no exception ; that it 
roves nothing, because the Catholic clergy 
wave for years been doing the very thing 
which they declare’ their consciences will 
not allow them to do; and, what is more, 
they have been encouraged and exhorted to 
do so by those verv ecclesiastical dignitaries 
who now egg them on to disobedience and 
political opposition. Instead of offering my 
own opinion on the arguments of the two 
disputants, I shall content myself with a 
brief statement of historical facts. 

Mixed marriages, which were legal in 
IIungary in the seventeenth century, were 
forbidden in the eighteenth, down to the 
year 1791, when persons belonging to any 
two religious persuasions (except the Jew- 
ish) were enabled lawfully to contract a 
matrimonial union. As a Catholic priest, 
however, would never perform the religious 
ceremony, unless he had previously obtained 
a promise in writing from both the parties 
that all the future children should be 
brought up in the Catholic Church, the law 
left the interests of our faith untouched. 
As an instance of the way it worked, I may 
be allowed to refer to the marriage of the 
famous Louis Kossuth, whose bride was a 
Catholic, whilst he himself was a member 
of the Lutheran Church. The Catholie 
priest refused to join the pair in wedlock, 
unless Kossuth would bind himself in writ- 
ing to bring up all his children as Catholics ; 
and as he declined to give any such engage- 
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ment in words or in writing, the ceremony 
of marriage was performed elsewhere. 


Now this arrangement was considered 
very unfair by the non-Catholic members of 
the community, who, for reasons into which 
I need not enter, never imitated the tactics 
of their Catholic fellow-citizens. They be- 
sought the State to interfere to the extent 
of equalising the chances which the various 
religious persuasions possessed of losing or 
gaining by mixed marriages. Canon Lono- 
vitch, afterwards Bishop of Csanad, was 
sent by Prince Metternich to Rome to nego- 
tiate with the Pope for the purpose of hit- 
ting upon some workable plan which, while 
it would give satisfaction to the large body 
of Lutherans, Calvinists, Unitarians, and 
Orthodox Greeks, would not prove unac- 
ceptable to Catholics. The result of these 
interesting negotiations (an exhaustive ac- 
count of whichis to be found in the unpub- 
lished papers of Mgr. Lonovitch, now in 
Budapest) was the Pope’s acquiescence in 
the principle that sex should follow sex. 
This agreement was embodied shortly after- 
wards in a law (passed in 1844) on the one 
hand, and a Papal brief accompanied by in- 
structions to the clergy (1843) on the other. 
The brief declares that mixed marriages, 
though illegal, are perfectly valid and bind- 
ing. ‘The instruction signed by the Cardi- 
nal Secretary Lambruschini directed all 
Catholic priests to celebrate mixed mar- 
riages without insisting upon any prelimi- 
nary promises, 

In 1868, shortly after Hungary had _ re- 
gained her independence, a so-called inter- 
confessional law received the sanction of the 
king, confirming the principles laid down 
in 1844—that a marriage celebrated by the 
clergyman of either party is legal and valid, 
that the religion of the children of mixed 
marriages shall be determined by the maxim 
that sex follows sex, and that petitions for 
divorce shall be tried by the ecclesiastical 
courts of the respective parties, while a 
Catholic who changes his religion after 
marriage shall be considered a member of 
his adopted Church, for the purposes of a 
divorce.* 

This law provided for another difficulty, 
which was always cropping up in the king- 
dom. Calvinist, Lutheran, and Unitarian 
clergymen are not to be found in every vil- 
lage and hamlet, whereas a Catholic priest 
is always within easy call ; and as the un- 

*In Austria this principle is not recognised. A Catholic 


in that country may change his religion after marriage; but 
for divorce purposes he ise, and always will be, a Catholic. and 


therefore can never marry again, as long as his wife is living ; 
and the same principle applies to a Catholic lady. 
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certainty of child-life renders the adminis- 
tration of baptism a matter of urgency, the 
priest of either Church baptised the child, 
entered its birth in the registry, and sent 
an extract of the registry to the clergyman 
of the Church to which by law it was held 
to belong. ‘This duty was imposed upon 
all clergymen by the law. 

The brief of Pope Gregory XIV., and the 
instructions that accompanied it, bore 
fruit ; the law was obeyed without murmur, 
and matters went on smoothly for a while. 
Lest any doubt should exist in the minds of 
the clergy as to the attitude they should 
adopt, Cardinal Simor, then Primate of 
Hungary, addressed a pastorai letter to all 
the priests of the sete neg enjoining them 
to discharge loyally the new and distasteful 
duties imposed upon them by the legisla- 
ture. Nor were any complaints uttered by 
Catholics until 1874, and then only by in- 
dividual members of the inferior clergy, 
who began to kick against the pricks. But 
they received no encouragement from their 
superiors. 

As non-Catholics, however, began to com- 
plain that the priests were systematically 
eluding the law, the Hungarian Penal 
Code, in the year 1879, decreed a_ fine 
against all clergymen whe should be con- 
victed of infringing it. At the same time 
the legal procedure by which judgment 
might be obtained against the delinquent 
was left undetermined, although the right 
of fixing it was invested in the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. In 1890, therefore, 
Count Csaki, seeing that the terms of the 
law were not being enforced, exercised this 
right, and by an order in Council decreed 
that complaints should be carried before the 
Szolgo-Ciro, a sort of sous-préefel, who was 
empowered to inflict the fine, send the ex- 
tract of the register to the competent clergy- 
man, and invalidate the illegal entry com- 
plained of. 

This order in Council has been protested 
against by Catholics ; and the clergy, taking 
their instructions—as the Government as- 
serts—from Rome, not content with oppos- 
ing the order itself, now declare that they 
can no longer obey the law, to which it 
merely gives a sanction. The Hungarian 
prelates at first stood by the Government, 
while many of the lower clergy joined the 
opposition ; but since the Vatican has con- 
demned the aims of the Triple Alliance, the 
bishops and the new Primate have joined 
the camp of the enemy. And so to the 
conflict races which drains the mora! and 
material forces of Hungary a religious war 
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has now been added, which, as the actual 
Primate, Mgr. Vaszary deciares, may bring 
about the ruin of the king lom. 

What the Government « mpla ns of more 


bitterly than anything else is that the prel- 
ates should have first acquiesced in the 
terms of the order in Council, and then 
turned against it soon after it was issued. 
For there is no doubt that Count Csaki 
consulted the Primate of Hungary before 
publishing the obnoxious order in Council ; 


and it is equally certain that the same prel- 


pais oral to his clergy 
as he died soon afterwards, 


ate wrote a which, 


Wiis hever issued 


exhorting them to accept and obey that 


order. 

It would ill become me to suggest any 
way out of a difficulty which is fraught with 
danye r to Catholic interests in Hungary no 
lees than to the State. What I do venture 


to point out, with all due respec be 


us the matter is certain to be satisfactorily 
settled in the long run (it may be one, ten, 


or fiftv vears), no truly desirable object can 
be furthered 


ment at 


agree- 
erying 
settlement. 


Ly not Wning to an 
mee. On the contrary, 


evils would be removed by the 


For the bonds of discipline in the Chureh 
itself have been loosened to a lamentable 
extent by these deplorable dissensions. 


What, for instance, could be 


true Catholic than the 


more painful 
spec tacle of au 
parish priest who, when remonstrated with 
by his bishop for unbecoming impetuosity 
at the hustings, replied in the most offen- 
venerable 
avarice, and 
simony, and threatening to make good these 
court of law should the 
bishop not hold his peace, And the pre late 
wisely gave the disrespectful priest a prac- 
tical lesson in humility and charity, and 
sald not a word in re ply. Nor was Father 
Hegy, of Csongrad, punished for his insub- 

I Truly these things ought to 


| 
sive tone, publicly ac 


superior of | 


his 


silty 


ukewarmness, 


charges before a 





ordination, 
cease. 

The 
now vacant in 
of dis ord, and 
scandal. 
hus been 


quest 


ion of filling the episcopal Sees 
Hur another source 
I fear I must add, of great 
Thus the Archbishopric of Agram 
vacant for two vears, and it may 
pos-:ibly remain so for twice that length of 
time, for the Vatican refuses the candidate 
of the Government. and the Ministry with 
equal obstinacy declines to nominate the 
favourite of the Holy See. And so great is 
the want of tact with which the negotia- 
tions concerning these delicate matters are 
earried on that the good and bad qualities 
of the rival candidates are canvassed and 
dissected, and they themselves criticised and 


{Y iry is 
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calumniated, in beer-house in the 
kingdom. 

But even if all these differences were sut- 
isfactorily disposed of, there would still re- 
main one point upon which no Hungarian 
Giovernment can possibly accept the conten- 
tion of the Holy See, and this brings us 
back onee more to the heart of the question 
we have been discussing. Owing to ethno 
graphical conditions which cannot be rea-* 
soned away, Hlungary can never recognise 
the Pope's right to control the politics of 
There are millions 
of Hungarian citizens who speak Slavonian 
or Roumanian, and belong to the Orthodox 
Greek Chureh, some among whom are sepa- 
ratists in polities and therefore disaffected 
to the Government of their fatherland. 
** Now if we admit the principle,”’ 
the Government, ‘* that Catholics may take 
their politics from the head of their Chureh, 
who is an Italian, with what countenance 
could we make it treason for the millions of 
Orthodox subjects, to whom we stand 
in exactly the same relation, to take their 
politics from the head of their Church, who 
happens to be the Russian Tsar’ facilis 

And this unseasonable 
enforcement of the Pope's right to direct 
the politics of his spiritual children is the 
direct outcome of his present poli Vy. 

These, then, are some of the reasons why 
we view with intellectual distrust the well 
meant efforts of the Pope to recover hia lost 


} 


inheritance, and whv we 


every 


his Catholic subjects. 


reasoiis 


our 


, ” 
“UESTHRSUS frerni. 


: wince and groan 
on beholding those appearances which lend 
colour to the accusations of his enemies who 
represent him as a mere diplomatist who 
courts the strong, despises the weak, makes 
tools of the complaisant and abandons the 
unlucky. Nor is it of appearances only 
that we complain. We dare not trust our- 
selves to judge his policy by its visible and 
tangible fruits. We tremble even to con- 
template them — Catholic parliamentary 
parties, encouraged, nay compelled, to elimi- 
nate honest conviction from the legitimate 
motives of their public action, and substi- 
tute therefor unreasoning obedience to a 
temporal Sovereign who is seeking to Te- 
cover his dominions : a Catholie nation de- 
livered up to the blind fury of religious war, 
in which the people raise their hands against 
their rulers, and the lower clergy hurl scur- 
rilous invectives and shameful abuse at their 
bishops ; the voice of the shepherd, which 
should have thundered forth in defence of 
the devoted band of Catholies who are per- 
secuted for their faith or driven into the 
Schismatie Church, fallen silent, lest it 
should grate upon the ears of a potentate 
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who is the main foe of the Triple Alliance ; 
and, worst of all, a godless Government, 
whose every act breathes diabolical hatred 
against our holy religion, ostentatiously 
petted and caressed, its only enemies forei- 
bly changed into friends, and the holiest in- 
stincts fostered by Catholicism systemati- 
cally pressed into its service that it may 
continue to flourish and insult our relig- 
ion ; in a word, all Christendom convulsed 
and threatened with dissensions and wars 
for the suke of the few square miles of terri- 
tory once known as the Papal States. 

If the Pope's temporal dominions were 
an island, and we could purchase it for him 
by going into exile er slavery, by giving up 
our property or our how eagerly 
would we not seize the opportunity, and 
rescue our Chureh and our people from the 
dangers that threaten and 
that have overtaken them ! 
States, alas! are not an 


lives, 


the calamities 
Sut the Papal 
island surrounded 
by water, nor is our pious desire a practical 
aim. Is it not excusable, therefore, if on 
counting up the ourselves 
whether we are justified in making such 
enormous sacrifices in the pursuit of what 
may prove in the end to be a mirage in the 
sandy desert if not a will-o’-the-wisp hover- 
ing over a Serbonian bog ? 


cost, we ask 


For Tur Mac 


NATIVE 
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D.D., BEIRUT, 

OUR success in missions depends largely 
upon a choice of ways and means. 
Not only is this true in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, but in a very special 
and vital sense it is a matter of Divine ways 
and means. In order to the highest success 
we must coincide in our methods and plans 
with what God’s wisdom approves and ILis 
providence indicates. 

Missionary methods, then, are a subject 
of high and sacred study, calling for prayer- 
ful humility of mind, spiritual insight, pa- 
tient tact, careful observation, large charity, 
generous sympathy with the spirit and en- 
vironment of the native mind, comprehen- 
sive grasp of existing religious conditions, 
sober common sense, enlightened judgment 
and practical The ordinary 


wise 


experience. 
problem of adjusting the method to the re- 
quirements of a great enterprise loses none 
of its seriousness and delicacy, but rather 
grows more intricate, when we find ourselves 
dealing with the religious nature, and seek- 
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ing the spiritual development along Gospel 
lines, of a people who have been outside the 
realm of biblical training and influence. 
Our problem is to adjust the Gospel to 
strange and alien social conditions, to obtain 
for it an entrance, to secure for it a pres 
tige, and to establish it in self-propagating 
organizations, by means of methods and 
agencies which may be easily misinterpreted 
and made to minister to a spirit which is 
opposed to the whole idea of self-sacrificing 
independence in the native churches. After 
working for years upon a basis of foreign 
benevolence with the apparent purpose of 
inaugurating an era of pure philanthropy, 
we have to seek by sheer moral force and 
the power of spiritual appeal to lift the na- 
tive church to the often unwelcome and 
revolutionary conception of making costly 
sacrifices for the perpetuation of that which 
they have always received largely as a free 
gift, and unfortunately in some instances 
have come to consider as a right guaranteed 
to them permanently by the unfailing gen- 
erosity of foreign philanthropy. A man 
who has always had the privileges of a free 
pass considers it a veritable self-inmmolation 
of both his spirit and his pocket to pay his 
way ; especially if he thinks that he is still 
moraily and in proper courtesy entitled to 
his free ride. ‘The appeal to his self-respect 
falls flat, for he has had no conscious loss of 
self-respect during all these years that he 
has been riding gratuitously. The implied 
need of moral toning up, and the supposed 
importance to him of individual training in 
sacrifice and public spirit, and the duty, 
vaguely apprehended by him, of a higher 
appreciation on his part of the privileges he 
enjoys, and the prospect of prestige and 
benefit to the common welfare, and the 
need of the funds which his free rides rep- 
resent, for repairs and improvements and 
generai extension of the business in other 
directions, all seem to him considerations 
which may be easily passed over and allowed 
to lapse. If they are pressed and insisted 
upon with vigor and persistency, incredulity 
often gives place to irritation ; and there is 
a disposition to magnify the matter into an 
individual grievance and regard it as an ex- 
cuse for the neglect of common interests 
and public duty. 

I have not brought forward this illustra- 
tion as giving a fair or even approximate 
representation of the actual state of things 
in all the foreign fields ; but only as throw- 
ing a strong light upon a tendency which 
more or less unconsciously exists in the na- 
tive mind, where questions of independence 
and the substitution of a native agency 
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drawing support from the people are urged 
upon the consideration of native communi- 
ties. ‘There are some exceptional cases, 
notably the Japanese, where this illustration 
would apply only in a modified sense ; but 
it may be said fairly to represent an ill-con- 
cealed tendency in many fields. The illus- 
tration will serve its purpose if it suggests 
to the minds of Christians at home a con- 
ception of the average difficulties of creating 
aw public sentiment in native communities 
in favor of local support to mission churches 
in foreign fields where the native converts 
are usually feeble, poor, and helpless, with- 
out influence, prestige, and ontasite, and 
with as vet few God-called and God-inspired 
native leaders. I do not desire to excuse or 
palliate the facts or disguise the existence 
of a spirit, more or less mercenary, which 
influences to a discouraging extent the 
minds of native converts. I wish the 
Church to know these difficulties, not that 
they may be disheartened thereby, but that 
they may appreciate the progress which is 
being made in the matter of native aid and 
local benevolence, and give due credit to the 
touching and genuine spirit of sacrifice often 
displayed by native brethren. I hope also 
that it may lead all to regard with patience 
and forbearance the slow progress of the 
native church in many fields toward its own 
independent support. : 
There is another point I would like to en- 
force by the considerations which have been 
presented, and that is the need of extreme 
caution lest we should unduly multiply the 
number of foreign agents in any single field 
or mission, and so make the development 
of native agency more difficult and its ad- 
vocacy seen less reasonable to the native 
churches. We need a certain wholesome 
dearth, or at least not an over-supply of the 
foreign missionary element in long-estab- 
lished missions, that the call for native 
agents and the pressure upon the native 
conscience to supply them may be the more 
pronounced. Where new work is to be un- 
dertaken and new fields occupied, there is a 
manifest call for the American missionary ; 
and it is in this extension of the area of mis- 
sion effort that he finds a field for his en- 
ergy, courage, and pluck. With his sus- 
taining faith, his clear convictions of duty, 
his broad view of his mission, his patience, 
consecration and assured support, he goes 
in the spirit and power of an accredited am- 
bassador of Christ. His work will need all 
his enthusiasm, his persistency, his devo- 
tion, his wise counsel, his guiding hand for 
long years, and it may be for two or three 
generations ; but in the mean time his duty 
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is as plain as it is solemn and important, 
and it should impel him to work steadily 
and conscientiously toward the proper train- 
ing and the full intellectual and spiritual 
equipment of a native agency which will 
in time come forward to assume the duties 
of evangelistic and teaching service, and 80 
relieve the pressure for an undue multipli- 
cation of foreign laborers to overtake the 
work. F 

A grave question of expediency and wise 
economy of administration is at once sug- 
gested by the subject before us. It is the 
proper regulation of the proportion of for- 
eign and native agency in any given field of 
mission enterprise. It isa matter to be de- 
cided largely with reference to the conditions 
of the problem in each separate field. Great 
weight should be given, of course, to the 
judgment of missionaries on the field, yet 
there is a call for careful scrutiny and inde- 
pendent judgment on the part of those 
who, as officers and administrators of the 
gifts of the Church, stand between the mis- 
sions and the churches as the representa- 
tives of the interests of both. The training 
of native agents is often attended with many 
discouragements. ‘They frequently seem to 
fail at the most critical moments, and un- 
der circumstances of peculiar aggravation. 
They will sometimes demand an unreason- 
able and disproportionate increase of salary, 
and if denied, they will desert their post of 
service for some more lucrative worldly em- 
ployment after the mission has been at a 
large outlay to prepare them for their posi- 
tion. Their work is sometimes slovenly 
and done in the spirit of a hireling. The 
moral dignity and spiritual force of their 
personality seem, In some cases, to be in a 
state of chronic collapse. They fail often 
to respond to the higher motives of service, 
and seem willing to let their work drag on 
with no enthusiasm and little zeal. Their 
labor appears to be barren in results, with 
little to give promise of better things. Un- 
der such discouraging circumstances the 
heart of the missionary grows despondent, 
and turning away from his native help with 
feelings of distrust and despair, he looks 
longingly toward the Church at home, and 
prays for a brother missionary of his own 
race and blood who will bring aid and cheer 
and sympathy, and give a manly and heroic 
tone to the loved service of the Master. His 
call is loud and full of moral earnestness 
and heart pathos. It should be responded 
to promptly and sympathetically in prob- 
ably the majority of cases, yet cautiously 
and always with discriminating inquiry as 
to the exact status of the problem of native 
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agency, and the actual relative proportion 
of foreign to native forces in the field. In 
most cases it may be an absolute necessity 
to send foreign missionaries ; in others it 
may result in an over-supply of the foreign 
element, and prove a hindrance to the em- 
Hoyment of native agents, who should be 
sea forward and made to bear responsi- 
bility and assume burdens which no one as 
yet has had the courage to place upon them. 

An indiscriminate urgency for the multi- 
plication of foreign missionaries throughout 
the world needs to be tempered and directed 
by a proper regard for the imperative call 
in most mission fields for native workers, 
and the undoubted propriety and advantage 
of committing the work of missions in for- 
eign lands as rapidly as possible to the hands 
of native converts chosen and called of God 
to serve in His kingdom. If we take a 
sober view of the present and prospective 
resources of foreign missions, and pass a 
fair judgment as to the relative desirability 
of foreign and native laborers in the pas- 
toral service of mission churches, and in the 
every-day personal contact with native com- 
munities, we are constrained to deprecate 
any such undue or disproportionate multi- 
ication of foreign agents as shall render 
impossible an enlarged and vigorous policy 
in the direction of a more efficient native 
agency. 

We do not mean that thousands of mis- 
sionaries are not needed. The call of need 
from the foreign fields, with their vast popu- 
lations and open doors, is the most impres- 
sive and startling voice of Providence to the 
Church in this whole century. This is not 
so much a question of need as of policy 
and wisdom in administration. Granted 
the need, how can we best meet it? Shall 
we endeavor to organize a stampede of 
American, British, and European mission- 
aries toall parts of the heathen world ? We 
question the wisdom of this plan. It would 
involve a very costly outlay in money and 
lives. It would be defective in organization 
and imply much ill-directed and futile toil. 
It would react in discouragement on the 
churches at home as the signs of failure and 
mistaken zeal multiply, and it would fail to 
produce permanent and self-developing re- 
sults. At the present moment it is not so 
much zeal in indiscriminate sowing of the 
seed broadcast over the world by foreign 
agents which is needed, as it is the steady 
and diligent efforts to nourish and cultivate 
and harvest seed already sown, and from 
this native fruitage to obtain the seed, and 
also prepare the soil, and raise up the native 
laborers to further cultivate the arts of spir- 
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itual husbandry, and give the cheering 
promise of a natural increase of ten, twenty, 
fifty, and a hundredfold to the Lord’s har- 
vest fields. An excess of foreign laborers 
to occupy positions which native agents 
could fill, and perform services which could 
safely and advantageously be committed to 
native hands, is a policy which in the end 
will surely react to the injury of missions. 
It is costly and absorbs funds which might 
be used to serve for a larger ministry in the 
employment of natives ; it retards the prog- 
ress of the native element toward the as- 
sumption of the higher functions of Chris- 
tian service ; it is apt to injure the feelings 
and excite the jealousy of worthy and etti- 
cient helpers, who feel that a larger scope 
should be given them in the honors and re- 
sponsibilities of the Lord’s work ; it has a 
tendency to unduly coddle and over-serve 
with gratuitous foreign ministrations the 
native church, and in some cases to make 
unacceptable the humbler and less highly 
educated services of the native ministry. 

In view of these considerations I desire to 
offer, at the present stage of our foreign 
missionary enterprise, an earnest plea for 
an advance in the policy of more systematic 
training and more general employment of 
native agents. 1am well aware of the diffi- 
culties and discouragements which will face 
us in this course of action. I would have 
the advance conducted with caution and 
judgment and discriminating care. I know 
there are multitudes of natives in every field 
clamoring for employment who are utterly 
unworthy of a place in the Lord’s vineyard. 
I know that there ure some of those who 
are already employed who could be dis- 
missed with little or no Joss to the Church. 
I know that neither these natives nor their 
friends would coincide with this judgment, 
and that some low motive of selfishness, or 
favoritism, or personal feeling, or unfair 
discrimination is usually attributed to the 
missionary as exerting an undue influence 
over him. Iam well aware of the instabil- 
ity, restlessness, worldliness, and mercenary 
spirit of some of the native helpers who 
have become identified with mission work 
in different fields, and that there is only 
one thing worse than a mercenary native 
agent, and that is a mercenary foreign mis- 
sionary. Yet this is not a state of things 
which should lead us to lose faith in native 
agents. Mission work has necessarily ap- 
vealed to the mercenary spirit where it ex- 
isted. It offers regular and very honorable 
employment with fair wages to all who can 
secure places. Applicants have multiplied 
who were entirely unfit for service, and who 
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were not capable of even passing an intelli- 
gent judgment upon the higher and more 
spiritual qualifications necessary in a candi- 
date. The result is that there is usually in 
every field a circle of discontented and un- 
happy candidates who are bitterly disap- 
pointed that they are not employed, and re- 


gard themselves as unjustly treated. ‘This 
is inevitable, and if in some cases mistakes 
have been made, and men who were not 


Wled and furnished by God have been put 
into places of responsibility by the mission. 
ary, it is due to that lack of pe rfect discern- 
ment which is ever incident to the exercise 
of fallible human j 


There is, 


ndgment, 
however, a brighter side to all 


this. Native upeney has had a most honor- 
able history in the modern missionary enter- 


and 


SUCCCSS, 


prise, and dese rves ua large yenerous 
the credit of its There 
are native tie Ipers who are chosen and called 
of God, and furnished by Him with gifts of 
heart and mind to do noble service in the 
Church. There are men and women whose 
hearts have been made humble and tender 
and who serve in the spirit 
zeal and enthusiasm. Their 
are high, their service loyal, 
their motives pure, their self-denial marked, 
their success indisputable. Thev love the 
Master, study and honor His Word, rejoice 
in Ilis service, seek the spiritual welfare of 
and long and pray for the coming of 
His kingdom in the power and glory of its 
triumph. ‘They live in natural and hearty 
contact with the people ; they are in sym- 
pathetic and helpful touch with fellow- 
natives; they command the love and re 
spect of their constituency, and are truly 


share of 


and consecrated, 
with 
aspirations 


of love, 


} 
SOULS, 


prophets and guides among God’s people. 
Many of them are gifted and mighty in 
prayer, and preach the Gospel of life with 
tender unction and spiritual power. They 
have a blessed ministry as peacemakers and 
comforters and kindly counsellors in the na- 
tive circles where they live. Many of them 
do the work of an evangelist with conspicu- 
ous success, and teach the way of life with 
singular clearness, impressiveness, and per- 
suasiveness, Every missionary can name 
such persons in his field. He honors and 
trusts them, and prays that others may be 
raised up like them. They seem to repre- 
sent the spirit and power of the Gospel, and 
to adapt the lessons and apply the instrue- 
tions of the Divire Word to the daily life of 
native families in an Asiatic village, without 
any unnatural wrenching of the immemorial 
customs of society or needless clashing with 
native susceptibilities. There is a certain 


native simplicity, tact, good sense, and 
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homely naturalness in the way in which 
they state and enforce the teachings of the 
Bible which it is all but impossible for a 
foreigner to imitate, unless he is thoroughly 
at home in the use of the vernacular and 
has spent many years in close contact with 
the native mind. Our foreign missions at 
the present time, almost without exception, 
are in desperate need of just such men ag 
I have described. Perhaps the most press- 
ing problem of the hour in mission fields is 
the problem of men—men from the ranks 
and to the ranks, with God’s own seal upon 
them, and the indwelling Spirit inspiring 
them with a message, and working through 
them to quicken and enlarge the native 
church. Every earnest missionary the 
world over is yearning and praying for such 
helpers, and would consider them the crown- 
ing blessing of God to the native churches. 
They could do the work of the human agent 
in God’s plan of co-operation for the up- 
building of the kingdom so easily, so thor- 
oughly, so effectively. Burdens which a 
foreign missionary hardly able to 
grasp, or which he must handle awkwardly 

length, if at all, they can 


seems 


and at arms’ 
shoulder with easy grace and carry with a 
firm tread and an onward swing which indi- 
cates a consciousness of mast ry where the 
missionary could only lament his seeming 
helplessness. 

Men prominent in mission service who 
have the right to speak with the authority 
which supreme devotion and large experi- 
ence give, have put themselves on record as 
fully convinced of the value and necessity 
of trained native agents as permanent fac- 
tors in a true mission policy. 

Mackay, of Uganda, regarded the African 
himself as the most effective instrument for 
Christianizing Africa, and urged the estab- 
lishment of centres where he could be prop- 
erly trained by missionary teachers. 

Bishop Thoburn, of India, says that we 
‘* find it best in every way to select pastors 
who represent the average grade of the peo- 
ple, and who live among them and will con- 
tinue to be of them. We have noticed dur- 
ing recent vears that most of our converts 
are persons who are gathered in by preachers 
of their own rank.” 

Rev. John Ross, of Manchuria, stated in 
the recent Conference at Shanghai, that 
since he took up his residence as a mission- 
ary in that field ‘‘ twelve hundred people 
have been baptized into the Christian 
Church.”’ He remarked further: ‘I 
wish, however, to mention this fact, only 
in order to state that the first principles of 
Christian instruction were implanted almost 
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invariably by the natives. I do not think 
I can trace more than four and twenty who 
were directly the converts of the foreign 
missionaries.” And with reference to the 
employment of native agents, he said : 
** And I consider it far the wisest, the most 
effective, and the cheapest plan to provide 
the means for supporting these men to en- 
able them to give their undivided time, 
thought, and labor to this work, just as we 
ure ourselves supported by the Church for 
the same purpose. It appears to me that 
the training of native evangelists is one of 
the most important questions before the 
Conference. [am convinced that China is 
to be converted by the Chinese. In order 
that they should be efficient agents they 
must be thoroughly well trained, not only in 
Christian, but in other knowledge. Paul 
was, no doubt, a more efficient agent by 
reason of the education he had received 
prior to his conversion. ‘The time has come 
when we should make an appeal to the 
home churches, not merely for more mis 
sionaries and lay agents, but for a few of 
the most talented and earnest and conspicu- 
ous men in the home churches, who would 
be like Sauls over us all and would under- 
take this most important work of thoroughly 
training native evangeliste.”’ 

Dr. Hunter Corbett, of Chefoo, strongly 
urges the more extensive use of 
evangelists, for whose special training he 
has organized a normal school at Chefoo. 
It was advocated at the recent Missionary 
Conference at Shanghai in 1890 that five 
hundred native evangelists would be a far 
greater power in China than five thousand 
foreigners. 

At the recent Missionary Conference in 
London in 1888, strong papers were pre- 
sented by missionaries from the field urging 
the importance of native agency. 

Rev. Robert Stephenson, of Madras, said : 
** It is an axiom of missionary policy, which 
has been stated more than once during the 
Conference, that the evangelization of a 
great heathen land like India must be ac- 
complished mainly through the agency of 
her own sons.” 

Rev. John Hewlett, of Benares, said : 
**'The history of missions strikingly proves 
to us how inadequate for the Christian con- 
quest of the yet vast heathen countries of 
the world is the number of foreign mission- 
aries which the Churgh can hope to bring 
into the field ; with what success the Holy 
(;host has already crowned our prayerful 
endeavor to enlist native converts into the 
great missionary army ; and what powertul 
appeals are preseuted to us by ever-multi- 
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plying opportunities, as by so many sum- 
monses from our Saviour King, to enlarge 
the forces of our native Christian workers.” 

At the Shanghai Conference in’ 1890, 
Rev. Dr. J. L. Nevius said: ‘* Among the 
most important of the subjects we are now 
to consider is that which relates to the use 
of native agents. The first converts are, of 
course, brought into the Church by the for- 
eign missionary. Afterward the work of 
uggressive evangelization must be mainly 
through the native Christians. The mill- 
ions of China must be brought to Christ by 
Chinamen. Hence it is the duty of foreign 
missionaries to make the most of native 
agency.” 

The testimonies that we have from the 
mission fields of the efficiency of the native 
arm of the service are most gratifying and 
significant. ‘The past year in the Shantung 
Province in China has witnessed the largest 
ingathering of souls in the history of our 
Presbyterian Mission, and the result has 
been secured chiefly through the labors of 
five earnest, faithful, devoted native breth- 
ren. Substantially the same testimony 
might be given with reference to the success 
of the Karen Mission in Burma, and the 
Telugu Mission in India, and the work of 
the London Missionary Society in Madagas- 
var and the South Sea Islands. 

Rev. Dr. Murdock, Honorary Secretary 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
says in a recent paper from his pen, read at 
the annual meeting of the Union in May, 
1892: ** As a practical working method we 
must accept the native agency, not only as 
ordained of God, but as justified by all mis- 
sionary experience. Our missionaries must 
be pioneers, must make beginnings, and 
then commit the message to faithful men, 
who shall be able to teach others in their 
turn. Ourchief missionary success has been 
by the many native messengers who have 
run to and fro, up and down their own 
lands, imparting the knowledge of God and 
of His Son Jesus Christ.” 

There is no difference of opinion among 
missionaries of experience as to the useful- 
ness of native agents of the right kind up 
to a certain point. A divergence of opinion 
becomes apparent with reference to the ex- 
tent to which they should be used. Some 
would draw the line very sharply and nar- 
rowly, limiting strictly the proportion of 
native helpers, while ready to extend in- 
definitely the number of foreign agents ; 
others would deprecate earnestly the dispro- 
portionate increase of foreign missionaries, 
and would rather bring forward and use 
more largely the native arm of the service, 
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as more economical, efficient, and useful, 
and giving promise of larger and more per- 
manent results. ‘There is much to com- 
mend the latter policy, provided there is 
careful and thorough provision made for the 
proper training of candidates for mission 
service, and sufficient proper oversight of 
their subsequent work. It has in it an ele- 
ment of wise economy, is in the line of nat- 
ural development of mission enterprise, 
gives scope for indefinite expansion, enlists 
the sympathy and kindles the ambition 
of native Christians, stimulates the spirit 
of independence among them, brings the 
Giospel into less official and more continuous 
touch with native lives, and gives promise 
of increasing harvests of spiritual results. 
The contributions of the churches to the 
boards or societies having the direction of 
the foreign work are insufticient to supply 


the increasing demands of the tields. Ne- 
vere and disastrous retrenchment has been 
required of almost all our miasions for 


years. The opportunities for advance, and 
the urgent appeals of the expanding work 
among the native communities, have been 
far beyond the official estimate sent home 
by our missionaries. The missions knew 
that these carefully matured and already 
economized estimates would be subjected 
toa further shrinkage before the expendi- 
ture would be authorized by the boards at 
home. This reduction, out of a sense of 
justice and fairness, is not exacted of the 
missionaries themselves, who are in distant 
lands, with no expectation of any income 
other than that given them by the bourd, 
whose salaries have been pledged to them 
by honorable contract, and graduated upon 
a scale which is intended to provide only 
for the necessary expenses of economical 


living. It must, therefore, fall upon the 
native agencies and limit the number em- 


ployed and the outlay made in that depart- 
ment. Whatever the missionary does in 
the reduction of his own income is left to 
be a voluntary act on his part, and noble 
sacrifices in aspirit of true self-denial are 
often made by those who have already sacri- 
ficed much; and so the funds which are 
denied to the work are sometimes in part 
supplied by a quiet and unnoticed act of 
self-denial as some faithful missionary re- 
signs what the Church has given him to 
supply what she has withheld from his 
my In view of these facts, it will be 


seen that the contributions of the churches 
to foreign missions will not permit of an 
indefinite increase in the number of foreign 
agents without ruinous economy in the na- 
tive arm of the service. 


A few more foreign 
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missionaries in some of our fields would 
wipe out the entire native plant. Instead 
of expanding horizontally and along the 
lines of closest contact with the people, the 
mission would exhaust itself in the effort at 
perpendicular growth, until it was in dan- 
ger of collapsing by its own top-heaviness. 
Our mission boards and committees would 
be like some national government which 
had exhausted its resources in providing an 
army of major-generals and had left the 
ranks unsupplied with the less conspicuous 
but no less efficient under-officers of the 
service. If the Church will authorize and 
provide the outlay which is required to put 
both arms of the service in a state of thor- 
ough efficieney, then the advances of the 
foreign mission army will be with firm, 
swift tread and sustained snecess. 

Our true policy, therefore, in view of the 
present and prospective limitations in the 
financial support of the foreign mission 
work, is to expand slowly and cautiously in 
the supply of foreign missionaries in our 
older mission fields, and turn our attention 
rather to the development of native agen- 
cies. We should make arrangements for 
thorough and systematic training of native 
helpers, and give ourselves with energy, 
perseverance, and enthusiasm to the task of 
inspiring and guiding and helping natives 
into the higher and nobler walks of Chris- 
tian service. This can be done, and if our 
mission work is to become a healthy plant 
of the soil it must be done. It may seem 
to involve a certain loss of morale in the 
service and a temporary lowering of stand- 
ards, and a deterioration in the spiritual 
quality of the work done, while the native 
agents may be less able to resist powerful 
opposition and more exposed to persecution ; 
yet its advantages will far outbalance its 
disadvantages, and the missionary himself 
can to a large extent remedy these defects, 
if they exist, by proper oversight of the 
work done, and by his inspiring personal 
influence over his native assistants. It will 
be an immense gain to have the Gospel mir- 
rored in the character of the native teacher, 
and the trath interpreted by native experi- 
ence, and the instructions and exhortations 
of the preacher spring out of the native 
heart in a simple and natural way, free 
from ofticialism, and not associated with the 
expectations of worldly benefits, which are 
almost inevitably identified in the mind of 
the natives with the services of the foreign 
agent. It will be an immense saving in 
money, time, and labor to select men on 
the ground from among the people, know- 
ing the language, familiar with the native 
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character and customs and modes of life, 
ready to mingle with men on the same so- 
cial level and deal with them at close quar- 
ters, able to adjust instruction to the idiosyn- 
crasies of the native mind, and avail them- 
selves of the power which is often wrapped 
up in a native idiom or hidden away in 
some tone or gesture or shrug of the shoul- 
der or familiar illustration. 

This policy above outlined is already the 
generally accepted one in our missions with 
useful results ; but it needs emphasizing, 
just at the present time, as par excellence 
the policy especially indicated by Provi- 
dence and taught by experience as the one 
which should be adopted and systematically 
carried out as a permanent method of con- 
ducting the work. Suitable arrangements 
should be made in every field for the pro- 
longed, thorough, and systematic training 
of native helpers. No one from among the 
natives should be selected for this service 
who does not give satisfactory evidence of 
true piety and spiritual aims in the Lord’s 
work. 

There seems to be practical unanimity 
among experienced missionaries upon two 
points with reference to the training which 
is desirable: First, it should be given on 
the field, and, second, it should be largely, 
although not exclusively, in the vernacular 
of the country. With reference to the de- 
sirability of conducting the training of na- 
tive helpers in their native lands, there is 
apparently a consensus of missionary opin- 
ion ; and it becomes us to be wise and cau- 
tious, and to walk by the light of experience 
in a matter so vital as this. A capital mis- 
take may be made just here in giving un- 
wise encouragement to natives to seek an 
education in America or England, as a prep- 
aration for evangelistic service in their na- 
tive lands. It is afar wiser and more hope- 
ful method of securing the usefulness of na- 
tive agents to provide for regular, thorough, 
systematic traiming in the tields, and to in- 
sist upon their obtaining it there. It is 
only exceptional natives of the highest moral 
calibre und finest spiritual fibre, who have 
been plainly called of God to a front rank 
in His service, and who have been tested 
and found true, who will protit by a course 
of American training. The vast majority 
of Asiatics would never survive it and retain 
the requisites of a successful ministry among 
their fellow-countrymen. We would not, 
of course, contend that this must neces- 
sarily be so in every individual case ; but it 
may safely be said that not one in a hundred 
of the natives at present engaged in foreign 
fields could be wisely selected to stand this 


test. It is more likely, however, if this 
matter is not watched, that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred would seek their educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical fortune in these fa- 
vored lands, toward which many of them 
are already longingly looking, and hoping 
that the door may be thrown open for them 
tocome. The other point upon which the 
weight of missionary opinion seems to be 
in one direction is that, as a general rule, 
the vernacular should be the medium 
through which this training should be im- 
parted, especially in all that relates to bibli- 
eal education and religious instruction. In 
many missions, however, an exception has 
been made in cases where an advanced aca- 
demical training and a more thorough theo- 
logical course is called for ; in which case it 
seems to be the universal custom in mission 
fields to make the English language the 
medium of this advanced curriculum. 

There are three points which must be 
guarded with special care in this process of 
training the native agent: first, he must 
not be educated above or away from the 
humble duties of the native ministry ; sec- 
ond, he must not be denationalized in the 
process, so that this higher education will 
separate him from his countrymen ; third, 
he must not be spoiled in the spirit and 
tone of his service by an unwise use of for- 
eign money. He must bea native still, and 
whatever robs him of his native quality is 
likely to be a detraction from his power. 
While his character must be changed and 
elevated, his nationality must be untonched ; 
while his service should be properly reward - 
ed it should be still a service of love and not 
of hire. Proper pay will not spoil a proper 
man, while any pay will be too much for an 
unworthy man. 

If proper regard is es to the considera- 
tions just noted, which are lessons of experi- 
ence in the practical workings of our mis- 
sions, we may safely urge an expansive and 
vigorous policy in all our fields in training 
and bringing forward a native agency. 
Missionaries should be set apart for this 
special service of educating and training a 
corps of native assistants ; buildings should 
be provided with full apparatus and every 
desirable facility ; a graded system of in- 
struction should be adopted for different 
classes of helpers ; a thorough training in 
the Bible and careful instruction in practi- 

val piety should be the first consideration ; 
then provision should be made for a broad 
and general academical education in the case 
of those who are candidates for teachers and 
preachers ; practical drill should be given 
in methods of evangelistic and pastoral 
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work ; candidates for the native pastorate 
should receive a special course of theological 
instruction, with particular reference to the 
errors and sophistries of the religious sys- 
tems they will have to contend with, so 
that they will be in a sense specialists in 
the defence and advocacy of the Gospel as 
the wisdom of God, in opposition to those 
phases of superstition and human device in 
religion which rule the minds of men around 
them. Our mission boards should regard 
this plan of operation as settled, and con- 
sider this department of mission activity as 
sucred and invaluable, and give it the finan- 
cial support it needs. Our churches should 
be ready to give generously to this specitic 
branch of foreign mission service. The per- 
sonality of our missionaries will, perhaps, 
of necessity, continue to be the most promi- 
nent point of contact between the churches 
at home and the work abroad ; yet it would 
be well if our churches could become more 
conscious of, and more directly interested 
in, the native element of our mission fields, 
and realize more fully that our great de- 
pendence for permanent results and steady 
advance in this work is on the native rather 
than the foreign agent. 

When the foreign mission work which we 
have carried on shall crystallize into native 
Christian churches and institutions, ane be- 
come a fountain of further missionary en- 
terprise to the regions beyond, it will not 
be possible to continue to introduce the for- 
eign missionary into this enlarged sphere 
of effort. Native missionaries of native 
churches must then have their innings ; and 
why should we not have confidence that 
(iod is going to use His people, in what are 
now mission Jands as the chief agents in 
the general extension of His kingdom to the 
myriad souls in the as yet obscure and un- 
touched villages and hamlets of Asia and 
Africa? Has He not called our Christian 
churches, within the lifetime of many still 
among us, out of a state of almost utter 
neglect of this great duty, to participate in 
the honors of the modern missionary enter- 
wise? Does He intend, do you think, to 
imit the sacred privileges of this co-opera- 
tion with Him in the crowning work of re- 
demption to the churches now within the 
bounds of modern Christendom ? Were not 
His first missionaries Asiatics 2? Did He 
not call Saul from consenting to the martvr- 
dom of Stephen, to be Paul, the missionary 
to the Gentiles? Let us not be distrustful 
of His power or doubt the meaning of His 
purpose. It seems clearly beyond the scope, 
us itis probably beyond the liberality and 
zeal, of our Christian churches of Western 


lands, to carry on with foreign agents and 
foreign money this grand work of world- 
wide redemption to its completion. Other 
churches of other lands must have a share ; 
and the Christianity of all lands to the end 
of time must be missionary in aim and life 
in order to its highest development and its 
truest spirituality. Is the native const.tu- 
ency of our missionary fields to be for- 
ever receiving gifts, with no sense them- 
selves of the duty of giving to others around 
and beyond them of the spiritual benetits 
which God has sent them so freely, from 
the loving hearts and unselfish hands of His 
people in Western lands? If so, then the 
Christianity of our foreign mission fields is 
to be the darkest and saddest failure of 
these ages of wilderness life to the Church 
of Christ. It will be the most melancholy 
exhibition the world has yet seen of the self- 
ishness of the human heart and its capacity 
to resist the appeal and ministry of disinter- 
ested love. The coldness and indifference 
of the average Christianity of civilized lands 
must be shocking to heavenly sensibilities, 
but the failure to respond with grateful and 
loyal missionary service on the pert of 
churches in foreign lands, which have been 
both redeemed by the Cross of Calvary and 
evangelized by the messengers of love from 
distant and unknown disciples of the same 
Lord who died for them, will be a still more 
strange and startling evidence of the stolid- 
itv and selfishness of the human heart. 

“Let us not, however, be disturbed by any 
undue distrust of the power of the Gospel 
to win its victories. We shall yet see the 
triumphs of love in our missionary churches. 
Already a band of not less than one hundred 
and sixty evangelists have gone forth from 
the Christian churches of the South Pacific 
Islands to carry the message of salvation to 
other benighted tribes. ‘There are at the 
present hour sixty-eight native missionaries 
in New Guinea from the Samoan Islands, 
concerning whom one of the resident mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society 
recently gave this remarkable testimony : 
**Our South Sea Island teachers are our 
mainstay, anc no pen can write the grand 
work they have done.” Here is actual for- 
eign missionary work, where less than a 
century ago the grossest darkness and su- 
perstition prevailed. At a recent meeting 
of the Malagasy Congregational Union, a 
native organization among mission churches 
of the London Missionary Society in Mada- 
gascar—a gathering representative of eight 
hundred churches of the Province of Imer- 
ina, held at Antananarivo, the capital of the 
island—was recently witnessed the novel 
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spectacle of ** returned missionaries” of the 


native churches appearing on the platform 


and giving accounts of tneir labors and of 


the strange customs of the tribes among 
whom thev had been residing. A thousand 


dollars a year are subscribed by the natives 


themselves for the support of these native 
missionaries. At the recent Annual Mis- 
slonary Meeting of the Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, Rev. Dr. 
Laws, of Livingstonia, reported that ‘* dur- 
ing the past year they had had from thirty 
to forty of their native Christians going 
out, Sunday after Sunday, to preach the 
Giospel, some of these men walking eight 
or ten miles for the purpose in a broiling 
sun, In this way, in 1891, they had had 
from twenty-live to thirty services conducted 
every Lord’s Day by these Christians them 
selves in connection with one station of 
their miission.”’ Another speaker at the 
sume meeting, the Rev. James Luke, of Old 
Calabar, stated that ‘‘ they were breaking 
new ground in that field by the extension 
All their up-river sta- 
tions were occupied by native agents, and 
now instead of one tribe just waiting to 
spring at the throat of the other, they were 
sending Christian men of one tribe in among 
the heathen men of another tribe to bless 
them and to do them good.” These are 
specimen facts fresh from the fields, and are 
prophetic of a coming era of missionary 
achievement in our foretgn mission churches. 

There is hardly a mission report of our 
great societies for the past year which does 
not emphasize the call for more laborers, 
and the funds to support them ; while in 
several of these societies a ‘* forward move- 
ment’ Of large proportions is fully deter- 
mined upon. This purpose on the part of 
our churches to increase the number of for- 
eign missionaries is in the iine of highest 
duty, and yet even though the Reformed 
churches represented by this Alliance should 
send a thousand new missionaries to the 
foreign fields this coming year, our appeal 
for a systematic and enlarged outlay for the 
increase of native agents would still hold in 
all its force. The service done by these 
new missionaries would soon make the call 
for native assistants to take up and carry on 
the growing, expanding work louder and 
more imperative than ever. The Church 
can never complete this majestic enterprise 
by foreign agents, even were she inclined 
to largely increase their number. The only 
result would be to greatly enlarge the area 
of the native agent and multiply the de- 
mands for his services. The Church is far 
behind her opportunities and lags sadly in 

4 . 


of native agencies. 
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her duty, even in the supply of missionaries 


from home ; this seanty supply of foreign 
laborers, however, in no way relieves the 
urgency of the call for native agents, but 
rather intensifies it. If we cannot have the 
foreign missionary, we must have the native 
missionary. 


PRESIDENT NORTHRUP ON ** THLE 
SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD IN) PRE- 
DESTINATION, AS CONTAINED 
IN THE SYSTEM OF STRICT CAL- 
VINISM.” 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT WATTS, D.D., BEL- 
FAST, IRELAND, 


From The Western Recorder (Bapt.), Louisville, Ky , Septem 


H 
ber 20 and October 13, 1802 


rv: 


HAVING shown in previous articles that 
Dr. Northrup’s objections to Calvinism are 
really objections to the economy of grace as 
set forth in the sacred Scriptures and that 
he not only gains nothing by rejecting the 
doctrine of God's Sovereign decree in the 
salvation of men while he admits the divine 
foreknowledge of the final issue of that 
economy, but, by ruling out God from the 
spheres of purpose and administration must, 
if he will be consistent, refer the inception 
and ultimate issue of redemption to blind, 
purposeless, irrational fate—having estab- 
lished these positions, | would be justified 
in claiming that the attack has failed and 
that further defence is unnecessary. 

There are, however, three points, which 
are really turning points in the controversy, 
to which it may not be altogether unprofit- 
able to call attention. ‘These are: The 
federal relation of Adam, the effect of his 
fall upon himself and his posterity, and 
necessity of regeneration in order to faith 
and repentance. These points are in the 
inventory of Dr. Northrup’s arraignment of 
Calvinism, but there is nothing in the shape 
of a formal statement, or systematic scrip- 
tural discussion of them. What we find is 
what we find under the head of the divine 
predestination, a set of questions and ac- 
companying objections, the object of which 
is to create prejudice against the Calvinistic 
view regarding these vital subjects. But as 
it has occurred in treating of the doctrine 
of the divine decree, so has it occurred in 
his arraignment of the Calvinistic doctrine 
of Adam’s federal headship, human ability, 
and the doctrine of regeneration. In every 


instance the doctrine impugned is a doctrine 
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clearly taught in Scripture and confirmed 
by the history of the the only 
alternative to Arminianism is in con 


flict with the Word of God and the 
ence of mankind, 


race, while 
open 
experl- 
no difficulty and 
ten-fold) greater than 
seeks to obviate. 


Take, fe 


removes 
creates difficulties 
those it 
rex imple, the federal headships 


of 


quences, is challenged 


which, with its grave conse 


Northrup. 


he death tl reatened 


of fact, limited to our. first purents 
Whether ws regards the body, or the 2oul, 
it fe wor thre a neat is Well a 
upon t ! ‘ and f iy) their de 
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the result of a course of immoral activity. 


On the eontrary, their traced 


‘ reed ile Is 
back to their being dead in trespasses and 
evond all pos- 
ipprehension, it is added, that 
hat ois prior to any 

itever, children of wrath, 
just objects of the divine displeasure. 


Blnis, ahd, to put th 


they 
moral action 
the 


wi 


Now is it not manifest that Arminianism 
encounters here a far greater difliculty than 
any arising out of the doctrine of the head- 


ship of Adam’? Ilere, we have men | 
nounced children of wrath by virtue of their 


nature, tl 


pro- 


at is, prior to their own personal 
transgressions. flow is the 
in the case to be vindicated. 
has 
committed 


divine verdict 
Arminianism 
if where there is no sin 
there can | wrath enter- 
tained or revealed, how is it that men, prior 
to their having committed sin, and in vir 


tue of their nature simply, are regarded and 


no solution. 


e no 


treated as fit subjects of the wrath of God ? 
Sin there mt 


be, or there ean be no wrath 
there be any penalty 
is wrath declared, and, 
must be sin: and as the 


ist 
entertained, 
imfireted. 
therefore, 
wrath is coincident with the very being of 
the objects of it, the judicial gr 

cannot, as already stated, be their own per- 
sonal 


nor can 
aT eee 
But there 


ther 
here 


rround of it 


— 


transgressions. Calvinism finds the 
judicial ground in the first sin of our first 
father in whom all have died, but Arminian- 
ism, winle claiming to justify the wavs of 
God to man, must, if consistent, hold that 
the penalty of sin is inflicted upon the race 


prior to their actual enactment of sin. 
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number two of the Weslevan 
Conference finds sin in our want of original 
righteousness and the corruption of our 
whole nature commonly called original sin. 
This, however, leaves the problem still un 
solved, for the want of original righteous 
ness and the corruption of our whole nature 


Catechism 


is, for a moral agent, death in its direst 
form, and must therefore be looked upon as 
a penal infliction, and therefore presumes 


it sin as the judicial suund of 
mm. As this antecedent sin 


anteces 


{ t actual transgression on the 
part of those who are the subjects of the 
penal infliction, it must be sought where 
Calvinism finds it, in the aet of our com- 


mon federal head. 

But further: If the federal headship of 
Adam be rejected, what is the alternative ? 
The only possible alternative Is indivi ual 
personal responsibility. If the race have 
not had probation in Adam they must have 


tally, each 


one standing for lim- 


there 


z 


View two serious 


1 ure 
and conclusive objections. 

1. The conditions of such probation are 
such for 
the probationer enters upon his career ina 


as to render success imp ssible : 
state which the Scriptures describe 

h. -It is idle, and worse 
to speak of a moral agent, under 
such cireumstances, as placed upon proba- 
tion. At the very outset he is spiritually 
dead, and, as we have seen, a fit object of 
the wrath of God. 


eousiv. be, except there 


wea state 
ft ' we 
of spiritual 
] 
' 


than id et. 


‘ 


dea 


Such he could not right 


been 


an ante- 
cedent probation, and that too a probation 
under which the probationer failed and, as 
Calvinism, with the Word of God, holds, 
by his failure brought death into our world 
and all our woe. 

2. The theory of an individual personal 
probation is irreconcilable with the experl- 
of the race. The advocate of this 
theory may well be asked, ** Whether he re 
nembers a time when he was 


Has 


ence 


not 


1 conscious 
that he was personally guilty before God 7” 
If he must confess that he does not, the 
conclusion is inevitable, that at that time 
his probation, if « | was over 
and had proved a failure. In a word, if the 
probation accorded to the race is an indi- 
vidual probation, they enter upon it in their 
infaney, and, in every Instance, if we are to 
accept their own testimony, founded on 
their own experience, fail to win eternal 
life. Surely the Calvinistie doctrine of the 
federal headship of Adam. need not feel 
abashed when brought face to face with 
this, the sole alternative. In the one case 
there has been a probation given to the race 


er he had one, 
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in the person of a man created after the 
image of God, in knowledge, righteousness 
and holiness, while in the other, every man 
is made to stand for himself in infaney, and 
that too in an infancy infected with the 
virus of spiritual death ! 

_ 3. Besides, this theory that places each 
individual on probation for himself, instead 
of according him a probation in Adam, is 
simply an arminian version of the covenant 


of works. It is true Arminians recognize 
the necessity of what thev call common 
grace, that is, a grace common to the whole 


race, enabling the probationer, if he rightly 
use it, to repent and believe and thus fulfill 
the conditions of this new covenant. ‘This, 
however, is still a covenant of works, as 
trulvas the covenant made with Adam, and 
the work done, as Watson in his institutes 


teaches, 1s pleaded by Christ as proof of the 
fultiilment of the conditions of the covenant 
by the sinner himself, and presented to the 
Father as the ground on which he asks for 
his justification ! 


he ultimate principle underlying this 
theory of an individual, personal probation, 
is identical with the Pelagian ultimate, viz., 
that responsibility implies ability. Armin- 
dans and Pelagians agree in holding that 
where there is no ability, there is no obliga- 
tion. They differ simply in regard to the 
source of the ability the Pelagians holding 
that it is by nature, whereas the Arminians 
hold that it is of grace. The principle 
holds true in regard to moral agents as they 
come from the hands of their Creator. 
They cannot be under obligation to render 
an obedience exceeding their ability. In 
their case ability is the measure of responsi- 
bility.” This principle, however, cannot be 
accepted as applicable in the case of moral 
agents who have sinned and fallen from 
the estate wherein they were created, and 
through their fall have lost their ability to 
obey. Their inability is one of the conse 
quences of their sin, and, at the same time, 
an index to, and an enhancement of, their 
guilt. To allege that their ability to obey 
is restored by grace, implies that apart from 
the gift of such restoring grace, they could 
not be held responsible for failure to meet 
the demands of the law, or punished for acts 
of disobedience. The only alternative open 
to the Law-giver, according to this theory, 
is to bestow the necessary measure of grace, 
or to release all fallen moral agents from 
obligation to obey. 1 sav a// fallen moral 
agents, for if the principle be valid, it can- 
not be limited in its application to sinners 
of mankind. Upon this principle, obliga- 
tion on the part of the fallen to obey, im- 


plies obligation on the part of the Law-giver 
to bestow the needed grace, and the obliga- 
tion to bestow it must be co-extensive with 
the need whether of fallen angels or fallen 
men. It is unnecessary to say that the be- 
stowal of the gift, under such circumstances, 
cannot be regarded as an act of grace, or to 
point out the bearing of the principle in 
question upon God’s treatment of the angels 
that sinned and kept not their first estate. 


¥: 


WHILE rejecting the doctrine of the fed- 
eral headship of Adam, ** as contained in 
the system of strict Calvinism,” Arminian- 
ism admits that in virtue of their natural 
relation to him, as their first father, all his 
descendants derive from hima nature which 
is morally corrupt and destitute of original 
righteousness. According to this theory we 
derive this degraded nature from Adam, just 
as we derive it from our parents, through 
the channel of ordinary generation, 

On this theory it may be remarked, 1, 
That whereas the Seriptures represent the 
race as dying in Adam, they never speak of 
them as dving in their parents. ‘Their uni- 
form repre sentation is, that death entered 
through the one offense of the one man— 
that it is ‘in Adam that all die,” and not 
in their immediate parents. 2. The theory 
confounds the ground of the penalty with 
the medium of its infliction. Instead of 
assigning a reason for the sentence of con- 
demnation, it tells us how the sentence has 
been carried into execution. 3. It leaves 
unsolved the problem that the penalty of sin 
is inflicted on those who, personally, are not 
chargeable with any actual transgression. 
It seems difficult to understand how any one 
who believes in the justice of God and the 
righteousness of the divine administration 
can rest satisfied in such a theory. If the 
sin of our first father, whereby he broke the 
covenant, be not recognized as the judicial 
ground of the divine procedure in the inflie- 
tion of the dread penalty of death upon 
himself and his posterity, there is no solu- 
tion of this momentous problem possible. 

It does not help the Arminian theory to 
reply, as Dr. Northrup does, that the Serip- 
tures ‘‘seem to justify the position that, 
prior to personal action, men are, through 
the utonement, free from condemnation ; 
that the judgment which, through the one 
offense of Adam, came upon all men to con- 
demnation, was removed, absolutely and 
forever, by the one act of righteousness of 
Jesus Christ.” This position is without 
warrant either in Scripture or the history of 
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the race. The Scriptures state the conditions 
on which men are freed from condemnation, 


ati those conditions are such as to pre- 
el de the possibility of men be iny freed from 
condemnation ** prior to personal action.” 
These conditions are, repentance toward 
(iod and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 


None are free from condemnation save those 
who are justified, and, 
concerned, 
There is no condemnation 
are in Christ 
him are 
and none are 


so far as adults are 
none save believers are justified. 
to them which 
and, therefore, all who 
under condemnation, 
in him who have not received 


Jesus, 


are not in 


him by faith. As such reception implies 
action, it follows that the atonement has 
not, ipso facto, freed all men from con- 


demnation. The obedience and death of 
Christ have furnished, in law and justice, 
the ground which justifies God in justifying 
those in whose behalf Christ stood, obeving 


and suffering, but not until the redemption 
purchased is applied through the agency of 
the Holy Ghost are their relations to the 
] We must not frame theories 
of redemption which ignore the work of the 


law changed. 


Spirit in applying it at any stage in the his 
torv of the redeemed. As regurds infants, 
it is easy to show that it is only on Calvin- 
istic principles they can be made partakers 
of salvation. 
It seems hard to imagine how one who 
~as Arminians do, the doctrine of the 
of the guilt of Adam’s 
offense, can speak of that judgment (that 
guilt 7) as having removed ‘** by the 
of righteousness of Jesus Christ.” 
ie guilt incurred by that one offense was 
not Ly pute d to Adam's posterity, there was 
no need for the removal of it from them. 
another of the incongruities of the 
ian position, Adam's sin is not im- 
and yet the death of Christ is neces- 
sary to free men from the guilt of it 
Dr. Northrup, in conformity with the 
Arminian theory, refers the deliverance of 
the race from the condemnation consequent 
on Adam's one offense, to ** the one act « f 
righteousness of Jesus Christ.” The Ar- 
minian doctrine limits Christ’s work to his 
atoning death, and leaves out of the ae 
count his life of obedience whereby he met 
the claims of the precepts of the law. It is 
admitted that it was necessary that he 
should be conformed to the law in all re- 
spects, and that he should satisfy its pre- 
ceptive as well as its penal claims, but it is 
held that the reason was, that if he had not 
come up to the requirements of the law, 
he could not have been accepted as a lamb 
without spot, and would not have been duly 


rejects 


lputation one 


been 5 


one wet 
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qualified to take his place upon the altar as 
an atoning sacrifice. ‘This limitation of 
that work whereby our Lord achieved our 
redemption is utterly destitute of Scriptural 
foundation. From the outset he stood in 
his people’s stead. For them he was made 
under the law that he might redeem them 
from its curse. That law was written in 
his heart, and he was the end of it for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth upon 
him. Being found in fashion as a man, 
and from that moment, he humbled himself 
and became obedient even unto death, yea 
the death of the Cross. Even unto death. 
The Revisionists so render mechri tha natou 
and do so rightly, bringing out clearly the 
force of mechri which conveys the idea of 
continuous action during the whole period 
referred to. As this period 
entire history of his humiliation, extending 
from the time in which our Saviour was 
found in fashion as a man till his death on 
the Cross, it follows that during that entire 
time he was engaged in 
an obedience insepa 
rable from suffering—which reached its cli- 
max and consummation when he cried, ** It 
is finished,” and gave up the ghost. That 
this course of obedience was redemptive, 
rendered by him as our Redeemer, is mani- 
fest from the fact thaf it is mentioned by 
the Apostle as embraced in the ground of 
the action of the Father in exalting him 
above all things in heaven and on earth. 
Besides, we must remember that neither 
his humiliation nor in his exaltation, 
neither in his 


emoraces the 


one cont inuous 


Course of ol dience 


in his 
life nor in his death, is our 
Saviour regarded or treated by the Father 
as an isolated, unrelated individual, whose 
action or suffering had reference to hinself 
It was not for himself he become 
incarnate. It was the children 
whom the Father had given him were par- 
takers of flesh and blood, that he himself 
likewise took part of the same, and this was 
one of the conditions of his being able to 
bring to naught him that had the power of 
death. When he hung on the Cross, his 
whole church was regarded as hanging there 
with him, and when he, the One, died, he 
is represented as dying for all, and they all 
are represented (2 Cor., v. 14) as dying in 
and with him. And as it was in his death, 
so was it in his resurrection. His people 
are represented (Ephes. 2) as being quick- 
ened and raised up together with him, and 
made to sit together with him in the heaven- 
ly places. That is, the, were quickened 
when he was quickened, raised when he was 
raised, and seated in the heavenly places 
when he_was enthroned there. As neither 


alone 


because 
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the apostle nor the members of the church 
at Ephesus were quickened into spiritual 
life when Christ’s lifeless body was quick- 
ened in the tomb of Joseph, nor raised from 
the dead when he was raised, nor translated 
from earth to the heavenly places at the 
time of his enthronement in heaven, it is 
manifest that the doctrine under lying this 
passage is that of the federal headships of 
Christ with whom his church in the entirety 
of her membership is identified both in his 
humiliation and exaltation. 

It is, therefore, unwarrantable to 
speak of the work of Christ, by which he 
wrought our redemption, as ‘‘ one act of 
Such reduction of his work 
betrays great unacquaintance with the ele- 
mentary difficulties of the problem which 
the economy of redemption was designed to 
solve. While the economy is an economy 
of grace—a fact which Arminianism fails to 
appreciate, however much it speaks of grace 

it is, nevertheless, and none the less, an 
economy whose object is to meet the claims 
of the law upon those whom it seeks to 
save. As the law consists, in its very es- 
sence, of precepts, the penalty being at- 
tached to it only in case of transgression, it 
is manifest that a work which singles out 
the penalty and deals with it alone, cannot 
be regarded as satisfying the law in the ful 
ness of its requiréments, as it makes no pro- 
vision for the satisfaction of its precepts. 
The only legal issue of such a work would 
be the exemption of the transgressor from 
the infliction of the penalty. It might, 
perhaps, furnish a basis for his pardon ; but 
certainly it would be utterly inadequate as 
a judicial ground of bis justification. If, as 
the apostle teaches (Rom. 3:25, 26), God 
must be just in justifying him that believeth 
in Jesus, the ground on which he pro- 
nounces the believer just must be such as 
to satisfy the demands both of the precept 
and the penalty. The reduction of Christ’s 
work to the one act of righteousness enact- 
ed on the Cross, involves the reduction of 
its legal outcome to a mere act of pardon. 
This is a grave reduction. It leaves the 
pardoned one in a most anomalous posi- 
tion. Ile is simply exempt from punish- 
ment. Ife is pardoned, but not justified. 
His case is that of a criminal whom his sov- 
ereign has forgiven, but whom he has not 
restored to favor or granted access to his 
presence. Of such an one it could not be 
said, that being justified by faith he has 
peace with God, or that he has access by 
faith into the grace wherein he stands and 
rejoices in hope of the glory of God. 

It is obvious, on the slightest considera- 


most 


righteousness. ”’ 
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tion of the elements which enter into the 
determination of this great question, that 
the reduction of Christ’s work to the limits 
of the transaction on Calvary, must involve 
a thorough re-east of the language of the 


New Testament, and the elimination from 
it of every term which expresses the idea of 
a forensic procedure on the part of the Fa- 
ther, when, through the agency of the 
Spirit, he applies to sinners the redemption 
purchased by Christ. Such terms can have 
no place in an economy of mere condona- 
tion, and the advocates of such an economy 
have no right to claim that they hold and 
teach the doctrine of justification by faith, 
as proclaimed by apostles and prophets, and 
as given back to the church bv the men 
who, under God, wrought her deliverance 
from the bondage of Rome. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


From The Rock (Ch. Eng.), London, October 7, 1892. 


[Eprrorrat. ] 


Ir may not be saying much, but the 
Chureh Congress has been quite as good as 
could have been expected. No one, we 
think, who has been present at Folkestone 
will complain that it has been dull, or lack- 
ing in suggestion. It has, indeed, shown 
itself willing to listen with patience to men 
of the most different views, and it has had 
set before it a marvellous medley of opin- 
ions. The sermon of the Head Master of 
Harrow and the opening address of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury gave a fair indi- 
cation of the spirit which should prevail, 
and which so far has prevailed at the meet- 
ings of Congress. There has been a dis- 
position to regard the Church of England 
as touching national life at all points ; as 
bound to provide for needs of varying char- 
acter, and to embrace within its borders 
men of many minds. People who possess 
strong, well-defined views must have heard 
much that was painful to them. What 
they regard as the very foundations of the 
faith have been attacked by members of the 
Congress—in most cases by clergymen. It 
has, indeed, been noticeable that nearly al- 
ways the laity were more conservative in 
their speeches than the clergy. From our 
own point of view there has been much for 
which to be grateful, as well as a good deal 
that was depressing. Evangelical men had 
allotted to them but a small share in the 
proceedings of Congress as readers of papers 
or selected speakers. But they have made 
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up in quality for what they lacked in quan- 
titv. ‘Thi 


cussion on 


3 was notably the case at the dis- 
‘Canon Law in connection with 
the discipline and governmentof the Church 


of Kugland.’’ The 


very able and learned 


paper of Dr. Tristram was barely intelligi- 
! 


ble to the lay mind ; but Chancellor Dibdin 
was clear, forcible, and intelligible even to 
the unlearned, and pleasant to listen to. 
Aso | his masterly reasoning one felt 
Liat even asut i t verv dry could Pecomee 
i! ‘ ih rhiil nterest when trenuted 
t i? | 1 of } wledge and in touch 
With thie el s of the times He spoke 
is a lawve mit still more asa Christian 
wna ( ! ren Natura Rome OL his 


not like his assertion that 
without the Pope is rather 
like a play of * Hamlet part of 
Hamlet left out. The result is that ny 


Canon Law 


with the 
is hard to study (one cause 
tunate neglect) and extremely 
difficult to apply in practice. Again, as a 
code, it ignores completely the power of the 
laity for the simple reason that it belongs to 
an age when the laity had no power.” It 
was curious to notice that the three learned 
lawyers who wrote and spoke all through 
defended the rights of the laity, and that as 
persistently the clerical readers and speakers 
spoke of the spiritual power as if it resided 
in the clergy only. Unpalatable as some of 
Chancellor Dibdin’s remarks must have 
been to the meeting, which, by the way, 
Was a very crowded one, he was cheered 
very heartily when he sat down. This may 
have been partly due to the hopeful view 
expressed as to the future of Canon Law. 
= llowever obsolk te,”’ said the Chaneellor, 
** the present Canon Law may become, some 


of its unfo 


Canon Law in the sense of canons made by 
the Church’s authority, or the management 
of her 


] ; 


own members, is a necessity likely to 


be increasingly recognised as time goes on. 


It is not therefore abolition, but the reform 


‘anon Law which such a change as the 


revival of dis ipline seems to render neces 


sary. The hopeful tone, too, of the paper 
had its effeet. The reader did not despair 
of the revival of such discipline as will at 
unv ra hy rid of ** criminous clerks.” and 
Keep not ious evil livers away from the 


As to the former question, 


something has already been done, and as to 


seems running In 


on other 
questious men of equal calibre were repre- 
i mon Free 
* Philip Vernon Smith spoke 


‘There 


senting Evangelical religion.  ¢ 
mantle and Mi 
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boldly and well on the same subject. 
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was some disposition to cry them down, but 
they sure of their 
ground to give way to clamour. We can 
remember a time when such sentiments as 

forward on both sides in this dis- 
would | cries and 


were too Loo 


strong, 


were put 
have caused loud 
Feeling ran high , BUS it 
bevond control. Probably, 


Church Congress will 


CUsslon 


counter 


cries, 


how- 


smembered as one in which Chris- 
came promt ntly to t 
lo not forget that Mr. 


to Wolve rhampton. 





| 1) Wis ivited 
Llere is in th euse oO priestly power, ul | 
what are called advanced views as to re- 


vi led religion, the eerevy were in the van, 


Canon Seott Holland made a vigorous de- 
fence of ‘Trades Unionism. He seemed 
: e 


more sure of its virtues than its Owl 
: Mr. J. Mawdesley, 
Mhis gentleman stated his case in 
moderate language. He fair to the 
clergy, more fair than some of themselves 
were to their own order. Perhaps even 
more significant of the trend of opinion 
than the strong language of Canon Scott- 
Holland in favour of trade combinations was 
the evident approval of his views enter- 
tained by a large part of the audience. 
Many of the younger clergy cheered him as 
vigorously as in past congresses young 
clergymen have been wont to cheer the 
strong sacerdotalism of their leaders. No 
one can say that, taking them as a body, 
the clergy are indifferent to the social ques- 
tions of the day. The attendance at the 
Hall when the needs of agricul- 
tural parishes was discussed was very large. 
Once more a clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Fr 
uttered the most Socialistic views that, 
put before the Con- 
cress That excey tion came from an unex- 
The Army is, as a rul 
more conservative t Chureh. It is 
more closely, allied 
1 


} ! 
than the clergy are 


one ol 


leading lights, Wiis, 


latter 


wis 


( OnYTess 


with 
one exception, were 
pected quarter. 
han the 
quite as closely, 1f not 
with the owners of lane 
As was to be 
stone, the laymen who spoke were in most 
ases officers in the Army. As was also to 
1, their support of the ** old 


a 
generally emphatic. But every 


t xpected in il place like | olke- 


be expecte 
pati y” 
rule has its 
went beyond the most advanced Socialism 
which has so far been promulgated. He 

clergy as allied with the land 
labourers, and met 
It seemed 
h of 
fol- 
the 


was 


was 


exceptions. Major Edwards 


spoke of the 
iords against the Wus 
with a perfect storm of dissent. 
a pity that the calm and judicia 
Mr. Justice Grantham 
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THE BISHOP OF 


silenced 


by 


clamour. Here, again, the 
Major was exceptional, as there has been on 
the whole most 
inexorable bell. 


exemplary obedience to the 
Even when the Congress 


was most eager to hear a speaker after his 
time had elapsed, the speaker sat down. 


Manchester Wis & Ciuse In 
roused the ¢ 


The Bishop of 


point He had 


mvress to the 


} 


fever-heat of enthasiasm. Cheers, repeat 

ed again and again, had greeted his state 

ment it now A rulin has decided not to 
exclude the name of God from her elemen 
tary schools | ‘ ‘ that he had 
much mo of ! to sav on the sub 
ject, so dear to Churchmen, of religious 
teaching for the voung: but the Bishop 
was dutiful to t] bell, and could not be in- 


duced to proceed with the remarks to which 
the Cor vress woul | so) oladly have listened. 
The last word on the 


} % f ' 
ho vet be 


Church Congress can- 
spoken, but we are disposed to 
think that it will remembered as one 
which was valuable for indicating some of 
the directions which modern thought. is 
taking so far as Churchmen are concerned. 
Nor will those who remember former con- 
gresses be likely to differ from us when we 
add that Ritualism seems to be on the wane, 
though it is far from extinct. 


be 
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‘livered by the Bishop of 

i¢@ Grindelwald 
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ana 


IN the speech de 
Worcester at tl 


all possib! 


Conference 


e schisms schismatical bodies 


found their ‘omplete justification and de- 
fence. Let bat a man find a suflicient 
number of foliowers to aid and abet his op 
~ mition to some dogma or point of disci 
pline of the Catholie ¢ hurch, let them set 


up a conventicle, and straightwav you have 
o< of the 
Apostolic for if The au- 


thor of the schism and head of the new 


hureh’’ of equal authoritv with 
indation of this land. 


*Chureh”’ has only to preach with suffi- 
cient acceptability, and administer such 
rites a8 ma\ bear a more or less close resem- 


‘ 


sacraments, 
this prelate full ree 
pal benediction. 
ed 


that, 


blance to the to receive from 
nition and the episco- 
Archbishop Whitgift quot- 
t from St. Augustine 
agree with the 
Scriptures in the chief and principal points 
of doct t, if he divide himself from 


the unity of the Church, he is not a mem- 


approba ion 


with 


‘although a man 


rine, Ve 
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ber of the same,” adding thereto ** the Word 
of God is oftentimes preached, or the sacra- 
ments administered, in the conventicles of 
the Anabaptists and other heretics ; and 
vet, as Augustine saith, * those that break 
the unity and peace of the Church are not 
in the Chureh.’” The Bishop of Worces- 
ter thinks differently, and vet has the cour- 
Whitgift in de- 
Ilis lord til}) denies 
that 
and, as an 


age to quote the name of 
fence of his ) sition, 
that he said ** 
rood as another,’ 


* Churches,” 


Chureh 
hohust 
are ethical as as 
goodness, and any at- 
relative values of 
a few of them would probably have 
brought 


ever one Is us 
the 200 
tiere well 
doctrinal degrees of 
tempt at determining the 
evel 
wv considerable supply of hornets 
around the episcopal head, we admire his 
discretion, and accept the denial. gut will 
he not confide to us in private some defini- 
tion of goodness, and say also in private 
whether amongst 200 * Churches” 
there are any not quite so good as the rest ? 
Otherwise, we fear we must conclude that 
the ** goodness’ of the Church which has 
the distinction of claiming his affections, 
lies in some more material circumstance 
than purity of doctrine and fidelity to apos- 
tolic discipline. All the sects being 
‘**Churches” within this realm, and, as 
** Churches,’’ possessing an equal share of 
divine authority and power, it cannot mat- 
ter in the least to which of them a citizen 
may attach himself. In that case is it not 
a little arrogant on the part of what is called 
the Church of England to retain her su- 
premacy in the nation, and receive a cere- 
monial recognition from the State not con- 
other ** Churches’? Dissenters, 
of course, have long questioned the rights 
of Bishops and other re prescntatives of the 
Church of England to peculiar honour, and 
will naturally look to his lordship of Worces- 
ter to give effect to his own statements. ‘To 
the poor and unlearned inquirer after truth 


these 


ceded to 


his lordship must henceforth answer, ‘* Go 
where you will, all Churches are open to 
you, Baptist, Independent, Weslevan, Sal- 


vationist, all are Churches, and all equally 
true. 

The “ validity” of non-episcopal ‘* orders’ 
follows the Bishop’s previous acknowledg- 
ment of ‘** Churches,’ and a number of 
names of English divines are quoted on be- 
half of the plea, but will his lordship pub- 
lish any extracts he may discover in the au- 
thors noticed by way of proving that the 
forerunners of his sectarian brethren were 
yarded by the Bishops of the Church 
as validly ordained, and, consequently, ad- 
mitted to serve in our churches ? 


ever re 
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Touching the Lambeth Conference pro- 
posals, the Bishop was obliged to defend the 
principle of creed formation, and little won- 
der, for not one cf the bodies represented 
be fore him sO muc has pre te nds to be bound 
by any creed at all in practice. In theory 
thev must, some creed or other is 
in the trnst deeds of most of their chapels ; 
but how many of the ‘* trust creeds” are 
taught lovallyand honestly? We have just 
seen how Wesle van preac hers are driven to 
say one thing about Baptism and allow wil 
ful members to follow another and quite 
contrary course. What hope is there of 
better result if all these schismatics and 
heretics are to come in and propagate their 
views and practices under episcopal licence ? 
The differences of opinion within the 
Church are not so few or unimportant that 
we can second Bishop Perowne’s invitation 
to the to bring with them an addi- 
tional supply of diversities ; rather, we sug- 


because 


sects 


gest they should try a little ‘* reunion’’ 
amongst themselves, upon any basis they 


like, and thereby prove the possibility of 
coming to terms with the Church. 
Concerning Apostolical Succession, the 
bugbear of many who are willing to acce pt 
what is termed *‘ the historic Episcopate, 
the Bishop believes that Presbyterians have 
it, and that it may be allowed of Churches 
rather than of Bishops. Of the teacning 
that a ministry, to be valid, must be able to 
trace its descent from the Apostles, he says 
itis ‘‘ a monstrous doctrine . something 
too fearful to contemplate.” Whitgift on 
the other hand (works II. p. ), says “Sin 
that the Apostles did appoint Bishops in 
Churches which they had planted, and gave 
unto them such authority (of government, 
etc.), it is evident that therein they made 
them their successors, which they did not 
without sufficient testimony and warrant of 
the Spirit of God.’ If, therefore, Whit- 
gift’s statement be true, it is nothing more 
than reasonable to assert that Bishops law- 
fully made by those who have received con- 
secration from their predecessors must be, 
in a sense entirely different from that which 
is claimed by the sects, true successors of 
the Apostles and depositories of an author- 
ity which no sectarian and schismatical min- 
istry can possibly enjoy. Dr. Perowne be- 
lieves firmly in the Apostolic origin of 
Episcopacy ; why should he think it strange 
that we hold to the invalidity of any episco- 
pal succession which is non- Apostolic ; and 
if Episcopacy be of such high antiquity as 
he admits, how can there be a Presbyte- 
rian ‘* succession,” a thing unheard of until 
comparatively recent times, and only in- 
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vented when the evil consequences of de- 
stroving episcopacy have made themselves 
apparent to all. * 

The scheme for reconciling the sects by 
assuming the validity of Dissenting orders 
in the case of living preachers, but requir- 
ing all future ministers to be lawfully or- 
dained, is very plausible and inviting, and 
might be profitably discussed if there were 
the least indication of its practicability and 


permanency, and freedom from heretical 
taint. But it will never answer, for the 
simple reasons that, first. no instructed 


Churchman would so much as dream of re- 
ceiving the Sacraments at the hand of these 
nondescript ministers, and a dozen cases of 
refusal by laymen to ratify the episcopal 
action would stir up more ill-feeling than 
the whole bench of Bis shops could possibly 
allay. The best of the ‘* ministers” would 
feel themselves slighted, and probably re- 
vert to their former condition. In the gc- 
ond place, without some definite acknow]l- 
edgment of error and act of repentance for 
past schism, the reconciled bodies would all 
feel at liberty to cast off the union ; and 
even if they remained their example would 
have no effect on the non-reconciled sects 
save to lead to an accession of strength by 
the adhesion of the many who love the dis- 
sidence of Dissent and believe in the Divine 
right of separation. The Grindelwald de- 
haters admit the inconvenience of separa- 
tion, but not the sin of schism ; they must 
know that without a confession of error 
their proposed reunion would have no moral 
or lasting effect upon many thousands of 
their fellow separatists, and in a few years 
we should be in much the same position as 
we are to-day. 

However much we may differ from the 
Grindelwald proposale, and especially from 
those of one who ought to know better than 
to evacuate his own office of nearly all that 
makes it precious in the eyes of his fellow 
Churchman, it would not be seemly to let 
the occasion pass without offering some in- 
dication of possible concessions. W e should 
be prepared to see all reconciled ministers 
licensed by the Bishops preach in our 
churches and in their own chapels, and as- 
sist at the Sacrament in churches, on con- 
dition that they and their people would re- 
sort to their parish churches for the Sacra- 
ment, and not allow any Celebration in the 
chapels. The chapels might be recognised 
as the prayer and preaching-houses of the 
societies at present owning them, and the 
financial arrangements, appointment of 
yreachers and subordinate officers, could 
be left as at present. Future ministers 
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elected by such societies should be required 
to receive Holy Orders, and allowed the 
same status within the parish churches as 
all other lawfully ordained clergy. Just 
what John Wesley contemplated would be 
perfectly feasible, and, moreover, secure to 
those who desire it a great deal more lib- 
erty in the way of extempore praver, ete., 
. than can be allowed in the parish churches. 
As societies attached to the Church, and in 
full communion with her, the various con- 
gregations would be more effective for good 
than they can ever be in their present isola- 
tion, disunion, and mutual mistrust. The 
proposal involves an equal amount of con- 
cession, requiring no more than is necessary 
for the maintenance of authority and order, 
and vielding as much as the Church can 
give without danger to her fundamental 
principles A large number of Catholic 
clergy are already prepared to meet Dissent- 
ers on these lines, and to our knowledge 
have intimated as much to many of the 
ministers. 

Into the scandal of the Communion ser- 
vice held by the Bishop of Worcester, when 
he admitted many to Communion who 
neither were, nor were willing to be, con- 
firmed, we can say but little here. The 
event is too painful to dwell upon, but we 
can assure his lordship that his action so far 
from promoting unity will prevent all right- 
minded men, Churchmen at least, from 
sympathising with his efforts and, besides 
doing harm to tender consciences, will cause 
many to consider whether a Bishop who 
manifests such lawlessness can retain their 
allegiance and respect. One who can thus 
play with first principles and flatly contra- 
dict the Praver Book order, stands self con- 
demned. His conduct was inexcusable, and 
ought not to pass without grave reprimand 
from the Archbishop and Bishops of the 
Province of Canterbury. History alone, 
apart from all considerations of justice and 
truth, should teach Bishep Perowne that 
toying with Dissent in this manner is exact- 
ly the way to increase schism and destroy 
concord. 








A NORWEGIAN CRITICISM OF PRO- 
FESSOR DRUMMOND.* 
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Tue change in the Christian theology, so 
often mentioned, so easily praised, so easily 
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deplored, a movement which is taking place 
over the whole Protestant world, may cer- 
tainly be called a Revolution, but it must 
also be described as a quiet Revolution, 
since it is going on so imperceptibly, little 
by little, through so long a period. One 
might indeed say that it began away back a 
hundred years ago with Kant’s Critiques, 
where it had its philosophic roots. It is 
not any work of subversion with crack and 
erash, after which of course a reaction sets 
in, but a soundless gliding down inch by 
inch into the depths of the earth. It is 
quite inconceivable that a view like that 
which asserted itself in the dogmatics of the 
seventeenth century will again come to exer- 
cise any sovereignty since it lacks persuasive 
power. In the meantime, however, from 
the fact that the movement has taken place 
and is taking place so slowly, we may com- 
fort ourselves with the hope that it has its 
inner necessity, and will be found to have 
its blessing. 

The modern Christian author who best 
understands the problem of the age, to 
bring in the natural as a moment in Chris- 
tianity, seems te be Drummond. _ Ilis chief 
work, ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,’ by its very title indicates the prob- 
lem. His other writings also show in vari- 
ous ways how he sees a solution of the diffi- 
culties of the age just by representing 
Christianity as a natural thing. We have 
had not a few things to criticise in Drum- 
mond’s works, ¢.g., that he has only an eye 
for Christ iz us, and not for Christ for us. 
That may perhaps be justified. Besides, I 
do not know how far that one-sidedness may 
be a necessary consequence from his start- 
ing-point. Other objections to his views 
might readily be adduced, but these would 
lead us too far away from our subject. But 
there is something which I find specially in- 
genious and meritorious in Drummond, 
something I have not found in any other 
author, at any rate not set forth with the 
same freshness and originality. I shall from 
the many pertinent quotations from his 
books confine myself to a single one, which 
at the same time illustrates his whole Chris- 
tian philosophy, and also the position which 
I at present am seeking to make clear. 

In the ‘ Programme of Christianity’ he 
says: *‘ As clearly as there comes to the 
growing child a knowledge of its father’s 

mart in the world, and a sense of what real 
lite means, there must come to every Chris- 
tian whose growth is true some richer sense 
of the meaning of Christianity, and a larger 
view of Christ’s purpose for mankind. ‘To 
miss this is to miss the whole splendour and 
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glory of Christ's religion. Nezt to losing 
the sense of a pe rsonal Christ, the worst evil 
that hefall a lo have no 


can Christian 1s 


sense of anything else. Vo grow up incom- 
placent belief that God has no business in 
this great groaning world of human beings 


exce pt to attend to a few saved s vuls is the 


negation of all religion. 
ty those who live ** 


mn complac nt belief 
that God has no business in this great groan 


ing world of human beings exce 


to « few saved souls,” he has of course the 
pietists in view. But the peculiar connes 

tion in Which this tendency appears in the 
booklet by Drummond that is quoted from, 


ves to be noted We 


au new side of ¢ 


dese I 


‘ 


get u glimpse of 
hristiant SCeCTUS 


Vv. wh h it 
to be a task of the future to set forth in 
light than hitherto. What 
Drummond mean by that "which a 
Christian must rilv have before his 
eye next after the personal Christ? Piet- 
isin, from its point of view, cannot under 
stand that a Christian has permission to 
have anything else before his eve, and does 
not understand that from the old doctrinal 
point of view one had a right to some other 
conception of life. At any rate, it does not 
clearly appear that there may be added any- 
thing else of actual value. On the other 
hand Drummond is right, and perhaps gives 
satisfactory proof, when he says: ** What 
Christ came ao for was to make a better 
world. The world in which we live is an un- 
finished world, It is not wise, it is not happy, 
it is not pure, it is not good 
sanitary. 


| “or . 
clearer does 
* else 


Hecessa 


it is not even 
Humanity is little more than raw 
material. Almost everything ‘has vet to be 
done to it. Before the davs of Geology peo- 
ple thought the earth was finished. It is 
by no 


means finished. ‘The work of Crea- 
tion is going on. Before the spectroscope 
men thought the universe was. finished. 


now it Is 


And 
in which we 
beauty 
» complete it. 
The tires of its passions were bot yet cool . 
their heat had to be transformed 


energit 4 


We know just beginning. 
this teeming universe of men 
live has almosi all its finer « olour and 
vet to take. Christ came ts 
into finer 
The ideals for its future were all 
to shape, the forces to realise them were not 
vet born. 


The poison of its sins had met 
no antidote. . 


eC °° Now 

task—to re-create 
was it to be done? 
worlds is to mi: 


this was a pro- 
the world. How 
God’s way of making 

ni » them make themselves. 
When He made the earth He made a rough 
ball of matter and supplied it with a multi- 
tude of tools to mou into form—The 
raindrop to carve it, the glacier to smooth 
it, the river to nourish it, the flower to adorn 
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it. God works always withagents . . . and 
this was Christ’s way when He undertook 
the finishing of Humanity. He had a vast 
intractable mass of matter to deal with, and 
He required a multitude of tools. Christ’s 
tools were men. Hence His first business in 
the world was to make a collection of men. 
In other words, He founded a Society.’ 

It is not difficult to see what Drummond 


here has in view. “That ‘* else’ which 
Christ desiderated next to saving souls was 


But what is this 

other than what we call cul- 
but seen from a new side as nature 
herself 2 By Creation 
ally understands the thin 
the world as a conglomeration 
By Nature one understands the invisible 
activity which forms things. God Himself 
is the prime factor in this activity. Nature 
is always working ; and it is net merelv a 
circle in which only the same things again 
and again appear. God is constantly pro- 
ducing something new, but He leaves nature 
to produce it. Christ has given men an 
idea of this process. But how is the pro- 
duction getting on? What is the character 
of that new thing which is constantly being 
produced, and by which creation is unceas- 
ingly carried on so that the world may 
gradually become ‘* complete’? We may 
be able to understand this by remembering 
that nature itself is invisible, and that God 
dwells ‘tin light which no man can ap- 
proach unto.” Now if nature is still pro- 
ducing, making visible the invisible, reveal- 
ing God, and if men are ‘* the tools’’ as 
Drummond thinks, and he might also have 
added, ** the working hands,’’ then that 
can only happen if the world is filled with 
As science is finding its way into 
the invisible world and discovering its laws, 


to re create the world.”’ 
** re-creation’ 
tivating, 
Shape ohne yvener- 
sin the world or 


( . 
i 


of things. 


= 
Syumhots, 


its system, and also an infinity of relations 
which cannot be understood apart from ear- 
lier known laws, the human mind is pene- 
trating deeper and deeper towards the first 
causes, those forces, ruling, invisible, free, 
personal, that are behind existence. The 
imagination lays hold of these and removes 
them from the invisible world to the visible 
world, by giving them svmbolical visible 
form. All poetry, all art, is but an at- 
tempt to lead the imagination towards the 
invisible by means of the visible. Even the 
art which people turn upon themselves in 
giving shape to the raw material of which 
they are composed, cutting off their wild 
hoots, subduing their passions, is a sym- 
olising by which the invisible, the divine, 
stamps itself on the conduct and life of the 
man. 


I 
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Here plainly we have that which ‘* col- 
lects,” which forms a bond of union be- 
tween Christians. It is a constantly recur- 
ring misunderstanding, the supposing that 
it is the means of grace, the Word and Sae- 
raments, which at the outset unite Christians 
and make them associate with each other. 
It is quite possible that in their idea and 
original design these means were intended 
for that end. Indeed, the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper is called ** the Communion,” 
it may be a means of uniting. But 
one will never beable to point to any period 
in the historv of the Church when the Sa 
rament, in a distinct fashion, has actually 
been able to accomplish this. For at the 
very moment one has shown that the Sacra- 
ment may afford a distinctive mark, the 
fear of hypocrisy awakes. Who knows 
which among the communicants are true 
honest Christians? The same may be said 
about the preaching of the Word, about 
prayer-meetings, about the ordinance of bap- 
tism. None of these ordinances in itself 
rem qualifications for distinguishing 
iypocrites from true Christians, for whom 
alone indeed the ordinances are designed 
and of any blessing. On any such basis 


be CUuUuse 


there never can be established a true and 
lasting fellowship, proof against doubt and 


misgiving. The Word and Sacraments have 
their greatest blessing for the individual, 
on whose salvation the efficacy of them is 
contingent. Indirectly, of course, they may 
lead to the formation of a society, but not 
directly. At all events they have never 
hitherto been able to do it. A dogmatist 
who only pays attention to what Drummond 
properly regards as the first task of Chris- 
tianity, to save individual souls, and in the 
means of grace sees the actual factors for 
bringing about the result, will never be able 
to guard against the formation of 
against the successive disintegration, or at 
least breaking up, of the Churches in pri- 
vate That which ‘* colleets” 
on the other hand is the common task, as 
Drummond expresses it, ‘* to make a better 
world,” ** to re-create the world,.’’ which is 
by un omnipresent symbolism to reflect the 
divine, the invisible in the visible. Round 
these symbols men may be ** collected,” for 
all can see them, and all have certain quali- 
fications for understanding them and being 
drawn to them. Yet the Sacraments, in 
spite of the visible in the earthly elements, 
cannot give any assistance in this direction, 
since the divine is absolutely invisible. On 
the other hand, in all the symbolism men- 


sects, 


conferences. 
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tioned there is a connection established be- 
tween the visible and the invisible, by which 


the former leads over to the latter. It is 
possible that originally the Sacraments have 
had such a meaning. But in any case the 
Church has not been able to maintain it. 
Tue DANGER or Hypocrisy. 
When Drummond says that Christianity’s 
second task is ** to re-create the world,” 
then by the ** world” he must mean a// peo- 
ple. But is it the case that all men will be 
re-created 2? Does not the fear of hypocrisy 
come in here again? ‘lo this it mav be an- 
swered that here ** hypocrisy” in the sense 
of nominal Christianity does no harm, if it 
is to be considered at all. One does not here 
penetrate so deeply into the human heart 
that there is any question about who is or is 
nota true Christian. Every cultured, un- 
affected man, any one who appreciates this 
second task of Christianity, is welcome as a 
sharer in the work, and even if the culture 
in his case perhaps gives him no informa- 
tion about his heart’s relation to God, yet 
it will do no harm in this connection. It 
is a matter deserving of the utmost atten- 
tion that Christianity is designed for all. 
That as a matter of fact only a minority ac- 
cepts it and is saved should not trouble us 
in our fundamental view. It is not the 
matter of fact, the historical reality, which 
is actually of importance here, but the pro- 
visions made. ‘‘ God will have all men to 
be saved and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth.’’ Christ said, ‘* Go ye and make 
disciples of all the nations’ (R. V.). From 
Col. i. 15-20 it is plainly seen that Christ is 
the central point and collection unity of all 
things and persons. The fact that many 
will not arrange themselves under Him does 
not prevent things from taking their course 
and going on in spite of their protest. Even 
against their wills they help on Ilis plans. 
The early Church was right in opposing the 
Donatists when they held that the means of 
grace were only effectual if they were ad- 
ministered by true Christians. The Lu- 
theran Church has undoubtedly held the 
same principle and sought to carry it out, 
but it will never be able, by means of its 
old theology, to do it without falling into a 
dead orthodoxy. At the same time all diffi- 
culty disappears when we come to have 
clearness about the metaphysics of time and 
space, and therewith of all nature. Nature 
is not outside of, but in God. Therefore 


all Christianity is truly, genuinely natural. 
And this true naturalness is attained just 


All art 


by the symbolism here spoken of. 
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and ecience are a leading up to this genuine 
nature, as it suits the case of men made in 
the image of God. When it is said that the 
disciples of Jesus are ‘‘ the light of the 
world,” and that Christians by their good 
works shall go commend themaclves to the 
heathen that they with the direct sympathy 
of understanding and a feeling of kinship 
may see these works and so be brought to 
praise God, then this implies a connection 
between the visible and the invisible which 
is only made possible through a growing 
culture, through an appropriation of that 
symbolism which from time to time is intro- 
duced into the world, and little by little 
changes its form. 


Tue Tree CoLLtectina Power. 


A refined nature through which the love 
of God shines will restore to language that 
fitness for use which has gradually been 
lost. The old allegorising method, which 
after all elucidates nothing, since it can be 
emploved with the greatest arbitrariness, 
seeing that the connection between the sign 
and the thing indicated is quite mechanical, 
will be succeeded by a new method of 
preaching founded on the relation here un- 
folded. ‘The only collecting power is joy 
and gladness at all the revelation of God in 
nature, the love of the Father to the Son. 
Here language has its full intelligibility. 
By ‘* Nature,” then, one must not only 
understand the splendour which science, 
astronomy, chemistry, zoology unveils, but 
even the self-shaping referred to which is 
going on through the history of the world, 
and which meets us in an infinity of sym- 
bols which culture produces and which car- 
ries culture further still. All this ‘* Na- 
ture” forms the setting of the picture of 
Christ, without which it could not be found 
or understood, just as one only manages to 
determine the position of the centre by the 
aid of certain constructions on the cireum- 
ference. The godly garrulity of earlier 
days, which constantly named the.name of 
Christ, and never anything else, did not lead 
to the underetanding of Christ. He be- 
comes by all that cheap spirituality only a 
phrase behind which self-conceit and hypoc- 
risy conveniently hide. A surer if a more 
toilsome way is to begin at the circumfer- 
ence, t.e., through the difficult works of 
culture within and without, finding lines 
which may lead to the centre. That work 
of construction can be understood by all, by 
a kindred feeling binding them all together. 

While I have shown in this article what 
the ‘‘ quiet revolution’’ is bearing in its 


train, and pointed out sundry things for 
which we ought to be glad, vet, on the other 
hand, I am not blind to the dangers of one- 
sidedness to which this ‘* naturalism” in 
theology may possibly lead. At present, to 
avoid prolixity, I will not mention them 
here. Besides, they “ure how tolerably well 
known. 

If the correctness of the above is accept- 
ed, then it becomes the next task of theol- 
ogy to show how such an understanding of 
a unity between nature and spirit gives room 
for the similarly important truth that the 
spiritual life is unintelligible from a purely 
natural standpoint—which Drummond also 
admits—that what is born of the flesh is 
flesh—that therefore the Formula of Con- 
cord is right in declaring that there is in 
the natural man as such ‘ne scintillula 
quidem” of spiritual force. But that side 
of the subject lies outside of our present 
purpose. 





THE FOURTEENTH CHAPTER OF 
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BY THE REV. A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., PRO- 
FESSOR OF ASSYRIOLOGY, OXFORD. 


From The Expository Times TEdinburgh ), October, 1892 


Ix an article I contributed a short while 
ago to Tne Exposrrory Times, I referred 
to the fourteenth chapter of Genesis as a 
crucial instance in which the exaggerated 
scepticism of the so-called ** Higher Criti- 
cism” has been confuted by the recent dis- 
coveries of Oriental archeology. At the 
very moment when the critic was proclaim- 
ing in the most positive tones the unhistori- 
cal character of a narrative which even Von 
Bohlen had allowed to be authentic, the 
spade of the excavator and the patient skill 
of the decipherer were vindicating its trust- 
worthiness in the most complete and unex- 
pected manner. The history of the cam- 
paign of Chedorlaomer and his allies against 
Palestine, which we have been told was but 
& projection into the distant past of the 
western campaigns of the Assyrian kings, 
has been shown to be in exact accordance 
with the testimony of the ancient monu- 
ments, while the account of Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, which the critics were unani- 
mous in pronouncing to be mythical, has 
also received an unexpected confirmation 
from the same source. 

The chief argument urged against the 
credibility of Chedorlaomer’s campaign was 
the difficulty of believing that military ex- 
peditions could have been sent from Baby- 
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lonia to Palestine at so early a period as 
that assigned to Abraham. By the side of 
this chief argument other arguments were 
but subsidiary, sach as, that the political 
situation presupposed in the narrative of 
Genesis is inconsistent with all that we knew 
about early Babylonian history; that a 
Babylonian conquest of Canaan at such a 
date is incredible ; or that the names of the 
Canaanitish kings are etymological plays 
upon the catastrophe which subsequently 
overwhelmed the cities of the plain. So far 
as the historical arguments are concerned, 
the cuneiform inscriptions show that it is 
the critic, and not the Book of Genesis, 
that has been at fault. 

Syria and Palestine had been invaded by 
the armies of Babylonia long before the age 
to which the lifetime of Abraham can be re- 
ferred. The founder of the first Semitic 
empire in Chaldwa was a certain Sargon of 
Accad in northern Babylonia, who was not 
only a great conqueror, but also a great 
patron of learning. He established a fa- 
mous library in the city of Accad, and it was 
under his auspices that the standard Baby- 
lonian works on astrology and_ terrestrial 
omens were compiled. Nabonidos, the last 
king of independent Babylonia, who was a 
zealous antiquary, and the pioneer of mod- 
ern excavators, tells us that Naram-Sin, the 
son and successor of Sargon, reigned 3200 
years before himself, or about 3750 B.c., 
und the early monuments discovered in 
Babylonia go to show that this date cannot 
be far from the truth. Now, a copy has 
been preserved to us of the annals of the 
reign of, Sargon and of the first portion of 
his son’s reign, which were drawn up, it 
would seem, while Naram-Sin was stil] upon 
the throne, and from these we learn that 
Sargon not only led his armies to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, but actually reduced 
Syria and Palestine—‘‘the land of the 
Amorites,” as it was termed by the Baby- 
lonians—to the condition of a conquered 
province. Three times did he march against 
the Amorite land and subdue it, and on a 
fourth occasion ** he passed over the (coun- 
tries) of the sea of the setting sun, and he 
spent three years in conquering (all coun- 
tries) in the west. He united all these 
lands so as to form but one empire. He 
erected images of himself in the west. He 
made the spoil pass over into the countries 
of the sea.”’ 

It would seem from the last sentence that 
Sargon made his way even into the island 
of Cyprus. Support for such a conclusion 
may be found in the fact that General di 
Cesnola procured there a Babylonian cylin- 
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der of early type, on which the owner en- 
titles himself ‘‘a servant of the deified 
Naram-Sin,”’ and the cylinder-seals of na- 
tive workmanship found in the prehistoric 
graves of Cyprus are plainly imitations of 
those of archaic Babylonia. But however 
this may be, the words of the Babylonian 
text which I have quoted leave no room for 
doubt that Sargon established his power in 
the countries of ** the setting sun,” and on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. That this 
power was handed on to his son, Naram- 
Sin, is further clear from the fact that no 
more expeditions against the land of ** the 
Amorites” are recorded, while Naram-Sin’s 
second campaign was directed against the 


king of Magan, the name under which 
Midian and the Sinaitic Peninsula were 
known. ‘The Babylonian troops could have 


marched thus far to the south only if Pales- 
tine had been secure in their rear. 

Avbreak of 1500 years occurs before we 
again hear of Babylonian princes in Pales- 
tineand Syria. A tablet recently discovered 
by Mr. Pinches gives the name and titles of 
Ammi-satana, a monareh of the first dynasty 
of Babylon, and among his titles is that of 
**king”’ of the land of ‘* the Amorites.’’ 
According tothe Babylonian scribes, Ammi- 
satana, who belonged to the first dynasty 
which ruled over an united kingdom and 
made Babylon a capital, reigned from 2240 
to 2215 B.c., and though the date may be 
about seventy years too high, it is quite 
arly enough for our fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis. 

How Ammi-satana came to be king of 
Syria as well as of Babylonia is explained by 
certain bricks found among the ruins of the 
temple of the sun-god at Larssa, the mod- 
ern Senkereh. On these Eri-Aku, king of 
Larsa, calls himself the son of an Elamite, 
Kudur-Mabug, to whom he gives the title 
of ‘* father of the land of the Amorites.” 
W hat the title precisely means I cannot say ; 
all that is plain is that Kudur-Mabug stood 
in a close relation to the Amorite regions 
of the west. 

The name of Eri-Aku, ‘‘ the servant of 
the moon-god,” was transformed by his 
Semitic subjects into Rim-Sin. The fact 
that his father was an Elamite indicates 
that a part at least of Babylonia was at the 
time dependent on Elam. The kingdom of 
Larsa must have been under an Elamite 
suzerain ; in no other way can we under- 
stand how its king came to be of Elamite 
descent, unrelated to the older rulers of 
the State. We learn, moreover, that he 
was supported on his throne by the forces 
of the Elamite sovereign. When Kham- 
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murabi, the contemporary ruler of Babylon 
in the north, at length succeeded in over- 
throwing Eri-Aku and uniting all Babylonia 
under a single head, he had to face not only 
the king of Larsa, but the king of Elam as 
well. Babylonian unity implied the over- 
throw of Elamite supremacy. Kudur- 
Mabug, however, was not himself the king 
of Elam. Had he been so, the title would 
have been conferred on him by his son. He 
was simply “the prince of Yavutbal,”’ a 
frontier province, the relation of which to 
Klam seems to have been pretty much that 
of Wales to England: The actual king of 
Elam may have been a near relative of 
Kudur-Mabug: he was not Kudur-Mabug 
himself, 

The name Kudur-Mabug signified, in the 
Elamite language, *‘ the servant of the god 
Mabug.” It was thus parallel to the name 
of Kudur-Nankhundi, ** the servant of the 
Nankhundi,’” borne by a king of 
Klam who made au raid Into Babylonia and 
sacked the temple of Erech in 
not long after the death of Khammurabi 
Nankhundi corresponded to the Semitic 
Ashtoreth, and, along with the god Laga 
mar, occupied a foremost place among the 
deities of Elam. 

Such, then, are the facts which have been 
revealed to us by the decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions. The voke of Baby 
lonia had been laid upon Canaan and Syria 
as far back as the remote days of Sargon of 
Acead, and in the very age to which Abra- 
ham belongs—if we are to give any credence 
to the statements of Scripture an Flamite 
prince, whose son was a Chaldean king, 
was called the ‘‘ father’ of that western 
land, while a Babylonian monarch, a few 
years later, claimed to be its ‘* king.”’ So 
far from its being incredible that Baby- 
lonian armies should have marched into 
Palestine, and that Babylonian princes 
should have received tribute from Canaan 
in the time of Abraham, we find that 
Canaan had been included in a Babylonian 
empire centuries before, and that the arms 
of a Babylonian monarch had been carried 
even to the borders of Midian. What, then, 


voddess 
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becomes of the theory that the history of. 


Chedorlaomer’s campaign was but a reflec- 
tion into the past of the ** historical” cam- 
paigns of the Assyrian kings ? 

But more than this, the political situa- 
tion presupposed by the fourteenth chapter 
of Genesis is precisely the same as that 
which the contemporaneous monuments of 
Babylonia assure us was actually the case. 
Not only according to the Book of Genesis, 
but also according to the monuments, Baby- 
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lonia was divided into more than one king- 
dom, and acknowledged the supremacy of 
Elam. When the Babylonian kings go 
forth to war, according to the narrative in 
(ienesis, it is under the command of an 
Elamite monarch, and it is Chedorlaomer, 
and not the Babylonian kings, whom the 
Canaanites ** served.’’ ‘This is in exact ac- 
cordance with the fact that Kudur-Mabug, 
and vot Eri-Aku, was *‘ the father’’ of the 
land of the Amorites, and that it is only 
later, when the Elamite domination had 
been shaken off, that a Babylonian prince 
became its ** king.” 

So close a correspondence between the 
condition of Babylonia as described in Gene- 
sis, and that in which it was at the begin- 
ning of Khammurabi’s reign, suggests the 
question whether the age of Chedorlaomer 
is not the age of Khammurabi. The 
since answered in 

the Assyriologists, on 
more than accidental re- 
between one of the proper names 
recorded in Genesis and that of the son of 
Kuadur-Mabug. Eri-Aku is letter for let- 
ter the Arioch of Scripture, and the Ellasar 
of Arioch can be no other than the Larsa 
of Eri-Aku. <A seribe’s carelessness could 
easily transform a/ Larsa, ‘“*the city of 
Larsa,” into the Ellasar of the Hebrew text. 

Chedorlaomer would be Kudur. Lagamar 
in cuneiform writing. It is a name of the 
same character as Kudur. Mabug and Kudur- 
Nankhundi, Lagamar being, as we have 
seen, one of the chief Elamite gods. Shinar 
is the cuneiform Sumer, or southern Baby- 
lonia, and attemnpts have been made to tind 
in the name of Khammurabi that of Am- 
raphel. But the attempts have not been 
suceessful, and it is questionable whether 
the kingdom over which Amraphel ruled 
was really that of which Khammurabi was 
king. It is true, that in the later books of 
the Old Testament Shinar denotes the whole 
of Babylonia, and that Babylon accordingly 
is included in it: but in the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis, otherwise so correct in 
its Babylonian colouring, we should expect 
to find the term used in its proper sense. 
In this case, Amraphel of Shinar will be a 
king whose monuments have not as yet been 
met with, and the seat of whose government 
was in the south, and not northward in 
Babylon. 

On ** Tidal, king of nations,” no light 
has been thrown by archwology. Tidal ap- 
pears in the Septuagint as Thorgal, which 
is probably a better reading than that of 
the Hebrew text ; and Sir Henry Rawlinson 
has conjectured that Goyyim, ** nations,” 
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is a corrupt reading for Gutium, the name 
under which Kurdistan, as well as what was 
afterwards the kingdom of Assyria, was 
known to the Babylonians. But ‘Tiadal, or 
‘Tadal, also appears on the Egyptian monu- 
ments as a Ilittite name, and the Que or 
Guans inhabited the northern part of Syria. 

The account of Chedorlaomer’s campaign 
contains two indications that it has been 
derived from a cuneiform document. Al- 
though Chedorlaomer is the leader of the 
expedition, it is, nevertheless, Amraphel, 
king of Shinar, who is first named at the 
beginning of the narrative. ‘The narrative, 
in fact, is dated in his reign, a clear proof 
that it must be quoted from the Babylonian 
annals. ‘The two Babylonian princes take 
precedence of their Elamite lord, as could 
be the case only if the story had been told 
by a Babylonian writer. 

The other indication is the form of the 
names Zuzim and Ham. We learn from 
Deut. ii, 20 that the names ought to be 
Zamzummim and Ammon. ‘The forms met 
with in Grenesis are inexplicable as long as 
we remain on Hebrew ground. But if once 
we grant that the Hebrew narrative has 
been copied from a cuneiform original, every- 
thing becomes intelligible. In the cunei- 
form system of writing, the same characters 
serve to express indifferently the sounds of 
mand w. ‘The same group of characters 
might consequently be transeribed into He- 
brew as either Doty or Cy, and the 
choice depended on the Knowledge or 
caprice of the transeriber. Similarly the 
Hebrew /é and “ayin would be represented 
in cuneiform by the same characters, and it 
would again depend upon the transcriber 
whether he should write CM or gy. This 
accounts for the substitution of Ham for 
Ammi or Ammon in Gen. xiv. 5: without 
the assumption of a Babylonian document, 
such a mode of writing the name is quite 
inexplicable. 

Oriental archwology, working on the an- 
clent monuments of Babylonia, has thus not 
only demonstrated the historical character 
of Chedorlaomer’s campaign; it has also 
made it probable that the history of the 
campaign was faithfully transeribed from 
Babylonian records which were contem- 
poraneous with the event. Can it go fur- 
ther, and indicate a possible period when 
this transcription was made ? 

Unyl recently it was supposed that the 
only period when a Palestinian writer would 
have had access to the cuneiform annals of 
Babylonia was that of the Captivity. But 
the discovery of the cuneiform tablets of 
Tel-el-Amarna has thrown a new light on 
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the matter. They have shown that in the 
fifteenth century before our era, when 
Canaan was an Egyptian province, it was, 
nevertheless, under the dominating influ- 
ence of Babylonian culture. The early 
kings of Babylon had been followed by a 
foregn dynasty, that of the Kassites, by 
whom Babylonia was governed for 
years. But the power of Babylonia con- 
tinued to be felt in Canaan, and Babylonian 
armies were still at times to be seen on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. ‘The deep 
and lasting influence of Babylonian culture 
on the populations of the west is a sure sign 
of their long political subjection to Baby- 
lonian authority. Even in the days when 
Canaan obeyed the Egyptian Pharach, the 
disaffected Amorites of the north sought 
the help of Babylonian arms, and the oracle 
of the god of Jerusalem declared that the 
conquests of the Babylonians should. still 
continue. The literature of the country 
was Babylonian ; the cities of Canaan were 
filled with the clay literature of Babylonia ; 
and the complicated cuneiform syllabary 
was taught and learned by the Canaanite 
scribes. Even the deities of Babylonia were 
introduced into the west; Ashtoreth, the 
Babylonian Istar, almost supplanted the 
native Asherah, and temples, towns, and 
high places took their names from the Chal- 
dvwean deities, Anu and Anat, Rimmon and 
Nebo, Moloch (Malik) and Sin. 

This was a time when those who were in- 
terested in the earlier history of Canaan 
had every opportunity of searching in the 
records of Babylonia for references to it. 
It was a time when it was possible for the 
kinsfolk of ** Abram the Hebrew” to tran- 
scribe from the clay books of Babylonia a 
narrative of the events in which he had 
borne a part. It is therefore no longer 
necessary to descend to the age of the Exile 
in order to find a period when a Hebrew 
writer could consult the literature of Baby- 
lonia, and read the characters in which it 
was written ; the century before the Exodus 
was one in which the literature and culture 
of Babylonia were brought to Canaan, and 
it was not needful to go to the banks of the 
Euphrates to study and assimilate them. 
Oriental archeology has nothing to say 
against the supposition that the history of 
Chedorlaomer’s campaign, such as we have 
it in the Book of may have 
been transcribed from the cuneiform records 
into ‘‘ the language of Canaan” in the fif- 
teenth century before the birth of Christ. 

While the first part of the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis is Babylonian in char- 
acter, the second part of the chapter is 
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purely Palestinian. Here, therefore, it 
might have .been thought that Oriental 
archeology could shed no light, at least so 
long as the soil of Palestine remains unex- 
cavated. But the same Tel-el Amarna tab- 
lets, which have revolutionised our concep- 
tions of ancient history in 80 many respects, 
have afforded us a strange and startling 
commeutary on the history of Melchizedek. 
Melchizedek has, as it were, stepped forth 
from behind the veil of mystery which en- 
shrouded him, and has become an intelligi- 
ble figure of history. The criticism which 
treated him asa myth hus again been proved 
to have been too hasty, and its scepticism 
to have been unfounded. 

Among the correspondents of the Egyp- 
tian Pharaohs, whose letters, written in the 
cuneiform characters of Babylon, have been 
found at Tel el-Amarna, is a veritable suc- 
cessor of the priest-king Melchizedek. 
Ebed-Tob, the king of Uru-Salim or Jeru- 
salem, was indeed a vassal of Egypt, but he 
was u vassal who boasts that, unlike the 
other Egyptian governors in Canaan, he did 
not owe his position to the Egyptian mon- 
arch, nor was his royal dignity inherited ; 
it was neither his father nor his mother, but 
an oracle of the god—** the mighty king’”’ 

whom he worshipped that had conferred 
it upon him. He was king, in short, in 
virtue of his office us priest of the god of 
Jerusalem. This god bore the name of 
Salim, the god of ** Peace.” The royal 
priest, accordingly, who ruled in Uru-Salim, 
** the city of Salim,” might be called ** the 
king of Salim” with even more truth than 
**kingof Jerusalem.”’ Like the descendant 
of David whom Isaiah beheld in prophetic 
vision (vii. 6) he was a ** Prince of Peace.” 

ere, then, we have an explanation of 
the meeting between Melchizedek and 
‘** Abram the Hebrew.’’ Abram had de- 
feated the invading host which had come 
from the banks of the Euphrates, and he 
had driven the conqueror from the soil of 
Canaan. He had restored peace to a coun- 
try of which, as the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
assure us, Jerusalem was already an im- 
portant capital and a sacred sanctuary. Its 
king, the priest of the god of Peace, natu- 
rally went forth to greet him on his return 
from the overthrow of the foreigner, and to 
bless him in the name of the deity whose 
priest he was. It was equally natural that 
Abram should dedicate a portion of the 
spoils he had won to a God in whose pres- 
ence wars and enmities had an end. 

But the description given of himself by 
Ebed-Tob, in his letters to the Egyptian 
monarch, also explains the suddenness, as 
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it were, with which Melchizedek is intro- 
duced upon the scene. His father is un- 
mentioned ; as the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says (vii. 3), he comes before 
us *‘ without father, without mother, with- 
out descent.” Like Ebed-Tob, it was not 
from his father or his mother that he in- 
herited his royal office; he had been ap- 
pointed to it by the deity whom he wor- 
shipped, and he was king because he was 
also priest. 

The words he used in blessing Abram 
find their parallel in certain Aramaic in- 
scriptions I discovered in the south of Egypt 
three years ago. ‘These are in Aramaic let- 
ters of the sixth century before our era, and 
are cut on the sandstone rocks some four 
miles to the north of Silsileh, on the west- 
ern bank of the Nile. ‘They were engraved 
there by Semitic travellers in the close neigh- 
bourhood of a great boulder,—a Beth-el as 
it would have been termed in Canaan, 
which we may gather from the Creek 
grafiti around it was accounted sacred. 
The inscriptions are as follows: ‘* Blessed 
of Iforus be Ezer-yobed the Shagabite ;” 
‘** Blessed of Horus be Gamlan Sartsan ;"’ 
** Blessed of Khnum be Abd-Nebo ;” 
‘** Blessed of Khnum be Ag. . 3” ** Bless- 
ed of Isis be Hagah.”” The formula is pre- 
cisely the same as that which we find in 
Gen. xiv. 19 5&5 oO aN pts, but it is one 
which is hardly known outside the pages of 
the Old Testament. Among the numerous 
Phcenician and Aramaic inscriptions we por- 
seas, we find it in two only, and they are 
both of them from the land of Egypt. The 
formula, in fact, seems to be purely Canaan- 
ite, and it is possible that the inscriptions I 
copied near Silsitleh may have been inscribed 
by some of the idolatrous companions of 
Jeremiah. The forms of the letters would 
well agree with such a date. 

In the Tel el-Amarna tablets, as in the 
later Assyrian texts, the name of Jerusalem 
is written Uru-Salim. The meaning of the 
first element in the compound is given us 
in a lexical tablet from the library of Nine- 
veh, where it is stated that was the 
equivalent of the Assyrian alu, *‘ city.” It 
was one of those Canaanite words with 
which the Babylonian occupation of Syria 
and Palestine had made the Chaldzan scribes 
familiar, and of which, therefore, they have 
given explanations. The Hebrew form of 
the name has changed the first equ into 
yod in accordance with a well-known pho- 
netic rule of the later Hebrew language. 

Through Uru-Salim, ** the city of Salem,” 
was the full and proper name of the sacred 
city of southern Palestine, the Egyptian 
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monuments furnish us with evidence that 
the shortened form Salem was also used. 
On the walls of the Ramesseum at Thebes, 
among the Palestinian cities conquered by 
Ramses II., the Pharaoh of the Oppres- 
sion, in the eighth year of his reign, ap- 
pears the name of Shalem; and about a 
century later, Ramses II]. of the twentieth 
dynasty, in enumerating the places in the 
south of Canaan which had been captured 
by him, mentions ** the highland district of 
Salem” along with Hadashah or ‘* New- 
lands” (Josh. xv. 37), Shimshana or Ir-she- 
mesh (Josh. xix. 41), Karmana or Carmel 
of Judah, Migdal (Josh. xix. 37), Aphaqa 
(Josh. xv. 53), ‘* the Spring of Khibur” or 
Hebron, ‘and Beth-Anoth. We see, then, 
that long before the Israelitish conquest of 
Palestine, Jerusalem was already an impor- 
tant city, and a famous sanctuary. We fur- 
ther see that it was known by the name of 
Sulem as well as by that of Jerusalem, and 
that its king was also a priest, who derived 
his royal dignity from an oracle of the deity, 
and not by right of inheritance. In every 
point, accordingly, the history of Melchize- 
dek in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis re 
ceives confirmation, and the very statements, 
which seemed to the critic to throw doubt 
on its credibility, turn out to be the strong- 
est witnesses in its favour. ‘The fact sug- 


vests certain reflections which it would carry 


us too far to disenss now. One of them, 
however, cannot be left unnoticed. It is 
that just as the earlier part of the four- 
teenth chapter of Genesis may be shown to 
have been derived from a Babylonian doeu- 
ment, so the probability is strong that the 
latter part of the chapter was taken from a 
written Canaanitish source. How else could 
the account, which is given us of Melchize- 
dek, be so strikingly in accordance with 
what we now know to be the facts of his 
tory? ‘The letters written by Ebed-Tob 
make it clear that there were 
archives, readers and writers, in Jerusalem 
before the time of the Exodus, and we have 
no reason for thinking that the clay books 
were destroved, or the literary continuity of 
the city interrupted. Jerusalem was never 
overthrown by the Israelites, and when it 
was at last captured by David, its own popu- 
lation was allowed to remain 


books and 


undisturbed 
(Josh. xv. 63; Judg. i. 21; 2 Sam. xxiv. 
18, 22). Why, then, may we not believe 
that its ancient annals were still accessible 
when the materials of the Book of Genesis 
were compiled, and that not in the case of 
Jerusalem only, but also in that of other 
Canaanitish the biblical writer, or 
writers, had ancient documentary authority, 


cities 
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for the history which has been handed 


down ? 
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BY REV. ARTHUR JENKINSON, 


From The Thinker (London), August, 1892. 


3. 


Tue Very Rev. Principat Catrp, D.D., 
LL.D. 


Tne contributions made by the leading 
minds of Scotland to present-day problems 
are of special interest to all English-speak- 
ing students. I propose to give a brief ac- 
count of the way in which the chief philo- 
sophical and theological questions of the 
age have been grasped by them. In -o 
doing, the main problems engaging thinkers 
everywhere will be opened up, and the 
various trends of thought indicated. 

I begin with Dr. Caird, the distinguished 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the Glas- 
gow University. He occupies one of the 
most conspicuous places in the intellectual 
life of Scotland. Very many competent to 
judge claim him as the foremost preacher 
of the age. But, more than that, he isa 
profound and philosophical thinker. Next 
year he will succeed Professor Max Miller 
as Gifford Lecturer on Natural Theology. 
His Jntroduction to the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, a second edition of which has just 
been issued, was declared by the late Pro- 
fessor ‘I’. H. Green, of Oxford, to be the 
most valuable book of its kind that has ap- 
peared. Principal Caird, together with his 
brother, Professor Edward Caird, has, for 
a long stretch of years, wielded an immense 
influence over numbers of the ablest stu- 
dents that have passed through the Uni- 
versity. Hundreds of men now doing good 
work “as teachers, professors, and ministers 
in various parts of the English-speaking 
world look up to these two thinkers with a 
reverence and an admiration too deep for 
expression. They are conscious that they 
gained from them, not only a deeper insight 
into the heart of things, but an altogether 
new intellectual and moral enthusiasm. It 
has been very largely through them that the 
great idealistic svstems of German thought 
nave been made known in Scotland ; and, 
whatever may be the ultimate outcome of 
that way of philosophising, they have given 
the most consistent exposition of those sys- 
tems, have submitted them to the most pro- 
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found and sympathetic criticism, and their 
writings and teaching have been most pow- 
erful factors in the intellectual life of Scot- 
land. 

It is confe ased]y a difficult, well-nigh an 
impossible, thing to so state the leading 
ideas of Absolute Idealisin as really to con- 
vey any conviction or intelligible meaning 
to one who hears them for the first time. 
The words may be simple enough, bat what 
they stand for is such a great contrast to 
our ordinary way of thought that the whole 
thing 
been said 
ure of 


mvstery. It has 
Ilegel, recognising the fail- 


remains a seal d 


that 


hia predecessors to solve the prob- 


lems of me tay hvsies, whatever position they 
assumed, tried the n 
his head and writing with his 


uir. It cunnot, therefore, be 


w one of standing on 
feet in the 
surprising 
that the mind finds a difficulty in adjusting 
itself to the new point of view. What, 
however, I propose to do is to take Dr. 
Caird’s Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion, and to state, as far as can be done 
in this short paper, the leading or central 
principle of the book, and to give one or 
two illustrations of how it is expounded and 
justified. The argument does not really 
admit of condensation, and yet I hope its 
salient features may be so presented as to 
afford some help and guidance to the stu- 
dent to whom this way of ideas is new. The 
book is essentially Hegelian in spirit and 
method, and claims religion as a fit subject 
for philosophical inquiry in the character- 
istic Hegelian language: ‘* Whatever is 
real is rational, and with all that is rational 
philosophy claims to deal.” Here, then, on 
the second page of the book, we are face to 
face with Hegel's fundamental hypothesis, 
which, once grasped, it has been said,* will 
make all else fairly easy. Once see that 
there is no reality which is not thought, and 
no thought which is not reality, and you 
will have grasped the key to the whole of 
Hegel’s philosophy. But that is just the 
difficulty. It is well, however, to see that 
this is really the central core of the Hegelian 
system. ‘The late Professor T. H. Green 
thus stated the vital truth which Hegel had 
to teach : ‘* That there is one Spiritual Self- 
conscious Being, of which all that is real is 
the activity or expression ; that we are re- 
lated to this Spiritual Being, not merely as 
arts of the world, which is its expression, 
bat as partakers, In some inchoate manner, 
of the self consciousness through which it 
at once constitutes and distinguishes itself 
from the world ; that this participation is 


* Professor Henry Jones on Hegel, in Modern Churci, J .2- 
wary 14th. 
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the source of all morality and religion : this 
we tuke to be the vital truth which Hegel 
had to teach.” And this ** vital truth’’ 
forms the grand central core of this book. 
Again and again it is presented as the funda- 
mental idea. All Dr. Caird’s marvellous 
gifts of exposition and of illustration are 
engaged in setting it forth, and each time it 
is stated some new light is thrown upon its 
meaning. ‘Thus he “Two things 
may without difficulty be proved—viz., that 
this ultimate reality is an Absolute Spirit 
whose existence is presupposed in all finite 
existence, whose thought is the one condi 
tion of all finite thoughts ; and, conversely, 
that it is only in communion with this Ab- 
solute Spirit or Intelligence that the finite 
spirit can realise itself..°* Here is another 
statement of this vital principle: ** It is 
only when we think of God as Absolute 
Spirit or Self-consciousness that we attain 
to an idea of His nature, which, while it 
gives to the finite the reality of an object 
ever distinguishable from, never lost in, the 
subject, yet refuses to it any independence 
or individuality which cannot be brought 
back toa higher unity. Inthe light of this 
idea we see that the world and man have a 
being and reality of their own, even that 
highest reality which consists in being that 
whereby God reveals or manifests Him- 
self.” + This, then, is the thesis of the 
book. 

The first three chapters are occupied with 
objections to the scientific treatment of re- 
ligion. Chapter I. deals with the objection 
‘from the relative character of human 
knowledge.” In it we have the answer 
which Absolute Idealism gives to Agnosti- 
cism, Nescience, Subjectivism, Phenome- 
nalism, and all those thinkers of whatever 
other name who traffic in the Unknowable ; 
Mr. H. Spencer, who has given the last and 
clearest exposition of their central doctrine, 
being taken as the type of them all. His 
position is well known ; but it is necessary 
to state it briefly here, in order to appre- 
ciate the reply. Following Sir Wm. Ham- 
ilton and Kant, this system rests on the 
doctrine that the human understanding is 
absolutely cut off from reality. Man ean 
only know phenomena. His rational na- 
ture is looked upon as a sort of psychical 
organisation, which, for aught we can tell, 
is peculiar to us as men, and which may, 
for anything we know, so distort and modify 
the object that what appears in conscious- 
ness is not the same as the thing in itself. 
‘** What may be the nature of objects,” said 


SaVS : 


247. First Edition. + P. 
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Kant, ‘‘ considered as things in themselves 
and without reference to the receptivity of 
our sensibility is quite unknown to us. We 
know nothing more than our mode of per- 
ceiving them, which is peculiar to us.” 
What we may be certain of is that the ob- 
ject as it appears to us is not the object as it 
is in itself. By becoming known it has be 
come coloured and conditioned by the con- 
sciousness that contemplates it. And thus 
we are, by the constitution of our rational 
nature, cut off from knowledge of the real. 
From this necessarily springs the doctrine 
that the Absolute or Infinite is unknowable. 
The Intinite cannot be known ; for it ean- 
not, of course, be defined or limited. But 
to think is to limit, to define, to mark off 
and distinguish one thing from another. 
Therefore, to know the Infinite is a contra- 
diction. And the Absolute is the unrelat 
ed; but thought is only possible as a rela- 
tion of the thing thought to the thinker : 
therefore, the Absolute must be unknow- 
able. We can have a vague consciousness 
that the Absolute or Infinite does exist ; but 
that is all. 

Now, after pointing out that the two ele- 
ments in this doctrine—that we cannot 
know the Absolute, and yet may have a 


Vague consciousness of its existence—are 


irreconcilable, Dr. Caird proceeds to pull 


down the whole edifice of agnosticism. But 
it is done by proving that when we examine 
the relation of thought to reality, of subject 
to object, of knowing to being, we find 
** that the unity expressed by these correla- 
tives is one which is absolutely indissoluble, 
and that though by an abstraction we can 
distinguish, yet we can never divide or iso- 
late the one from the other.” The doctrine 
of the agnostic is founded upon an abstrac- 
tion. ‘“* What is the Absolute behind 
thought which the theorist first sets himself 
to conceive, and what is that modification 
or degradation from reality which it under- 
goes by entering into thought?’ There is 
no reality which is not a thinkable, intelli- 
gible reality. There can be no reality out 
of all relation to thought, without its in- 
separable correlate in an intelligence that 
thinks it. Thought and reality are insep- 
arable correlatives, and the one can no more 
exist without the other than one end of a 
stick can exist without the other end. ‘* It 
is only by a fictitious abstraction that we 
suppose ourselves to transcend the unity of 
knowing and being, and to conceive or im- 
agine a being which exists absolutely, apart 
from all knowing. or which is absolutely 
unknowable.” * This, however, must not 
be understood to mean that the world only 
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exists as WE think it. It is rather the recog- 
nition of that Absolute which comprehends 
all finite things and thoughts, because it is 
itself the Unity of Thought and Being. It 
is manifest that nothing can have any real- 
ity for us save as it enters into thought, 
and, on the other hand, the thought we find 
in all things and beings, in nature and in 
man—the system of relations which we find 
in the order of the world, and which the 
man of science seeks more and more fully to 
understand—this we do not create, but 
find ; and all our movements to interpret 
nature go on the tacit assumption that na- 
ture is intelligible, and that the reason or 
thought in us can find itself in a rational 
system without. Thus the presupposition 
of knowledge is that there is an Absolute 
Mind realising itself in the outward system 
or order of the world, and subjectively in 
the human spirit, and that therefore nature 
and mind are not two independent things, 
but two members of one organic whole. 
As nature is realised mind, so mind finds 
itself in nature. 

I have dealt very fully with this reply to 
Mr. If. Spencer, for in many respects it 
carries us really into the heart of the book. 
The central principle of Absolute Idealism 
is again very powerfully maintained in the 
profound chapter on the Necessity of Re- 
ligion. The idea that the Absolute Spirit 
is the presupposition and ultimate reality is 
emphasized in two ways. In answer to all 
materialistic theories it is argued that al- 
though they profess to exclude mind, and 
to reduce it to a function of matter. yet 
they tacitly presuppose it. Experience in- 
volves something which is not given in sen- 
sation. Abstract everything but sensation 
and there could be no experience. All that 
sense can give is isolated, transient, inco- 
herent sensations, and if nothing else were 
present they could never be built up into 
the ordered whole which we call experience. 
They could not yield the smallest object of 
real knowledge. Krom the first there must 
be present some unifying, concentrating 
power which can identify, relate, compare, 
co-ordinate sensations, and build them up 
into the fair fabric of knowledge. And this 
constant amid the variable, this unifying 
power, can only be the spiritual self, the 
self-conscious Ego. ‘‘ In a word, to con- 
stitute the reality of the outward world—to 
make possible the minimum of knowledge, 
nay, the very existence for us of molecules 
and atoms—you must needs presuppose that 
thought or thinking self which some would 
persuade us is to be educed or evolved from 
them.” * 
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But it is not enough to attain this point. 
We may disprove the theory of the material- 
ist who would make mind a mere function 
of matter ; we may have proved that mind 
must have been present from the beginning, 
or no start could have been made at all. 
But this is not a proof of God or of the 
necessity of religion. ‘* To have shown 
that thought is the privs of all things is not 
enough, unless we can further show that the 
thought of which we thus speak is not indi- 
vidual or tinite thought, but that the mind 
is impelled onwards by its own inward dia- 
lectic until it finds its goal in a thought 
which is universal and absolute, a thought 
or intelligence on which all finite thought 
can rest. ‘This is the task involved in the 
attempt to prove the necessity of religion.” * 
Accordingly two positions are laid down. 
(1) That in the very notion of a spiritual or 
self-conscious being there is already involved 
a Virtual or potential intinitude. (2) That 
the knowledge of a limit implies a virtual, 
and, in some sense, an actual transcendence 
of it. Weare rational and spiritual beings 
because we have in us a power to transcend 
the bounds of our narrow individuality, and 
to find ourselves in what seems to lie beyond 
us. There is a vital difference between the 
finitude of nature and of man. The fini- 
tude of material nature is a hard and fast 
limitation, one individual thing limiting an 
other: where one is the other cannot be. 
But the finitude of the mind gives way be- 
fore its capacity to realise itself and tind 
itself in that which seems to lie beyond. If 
mind could be absolutely shut up to itself 
it would cease to be mind. It must tran- 
scend the bounds of its narrow life, 
and then it finds not a world in separation 
from itself; but rather one in which the 
barriers are continually breaking down, and 
in which more and more fully it finds an in- 
What sei 
nature is not something for- 
eign to mind, but that which is essentially 
rational. And if this is true with 
to outward nature, still more is it true when 
we turn to our social relationships. These 
relationships, instead of becoming a limita- 
tion upon our own lives, are really the 
means by which we realise the wealth of 
our spiritual being. In the Family, the 
Church, the State, our isolated individual- 
ity seems to break down, and we participate 
in a larger life, which is yet our true life ; 
so that he who knows what love, and sym- 
pathy, and trust, and loyalty mean has en- 
tered upon a fuller life, which is yet the 


own 


dwelling reason akin to its own. 
ence finds in 


res pe ct 
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true and reasonable life of man. To be our- 
selves we must be more than ourselves. We 
see the same truth from a different point of 
view in that all knowledge rests upon the 
assumption of an absolute criterion of 
knowledge. Our whole intellectual and 
moral life implies the reality of a final 
standard, an absolute truth, a perfect good- 
Thus our nature though finite in 
one sense, vet bears in it the consciousness 
of the Infinite. ‘* In other words, when we 
examine into the real significance of the 
rational and spiritual nature of man, we 
find that it involves what is virtually the 
consciousness of God and of our essential re- 
lation to Him.” The ultimate basis of con- 
sciousness is not the consciousness of self; 
for the individual's CONSCIOUSNESS of self 
would have no meaning if it did not rest on 
a more universal 
beneath it. self is 
given only in relation to that which is not 
self. Subject and object are correlatives as 
indivisible as the notions of outward and 
inward, motion and rest, parent and child. 
But the very fact that the two elements are 
inseparal lv related proves and rests on the 
consciousness that there is a unity which 
lies beyond the distinction. All our con- 
scious life as individugls rests on or implies 


We can- 


hess. 


consciousness WW hich lie 5 


The consciousness of 


a consciousness that is universal. 


not think, save on the presupposition of a 
thought or consciousness which is the unity 
of thought and being, or on which all indi- 
vidual thought and existence rest. 

Our conscious life as individuals rests 
on or implies a consciousness that is uni- 


versal.” g 

speaking, it is not we that think, but the 
universal reason that thinks in us.” ‘* A 
true solution can be reached only by appre- 
hending the Divine and the Human, the 
Infinite and the Finite, as moments or mem- 
bers of an organic whole, in which both 
exist in their distinction and their unity.” 
Such are some of the forms in which Dr. 
Caird states the relation of the human spirit 
tothe Divine. This is not the place to con- 
sider the difficulties that have been raised 
regarding what we take to be the central 
principle of this work. A powerful and 
able book has been written by Professor 
Seth,* in which he holds that this organic 
relation of the finite to the Infinite Spirit is 
fatal to both the personality of God and 
man. ‘* Each self is a unique existence, 
which is perfectly wnpervious, if 1 may so 
speak, to other selves.’ ade! unity of 
things cannot be properly expressed by 


** We might even Ray that, strictly 


* Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 216, 217. 
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making it depend upon a unity of the self 
in all thinkers. So far from a principle of 
union in the sense desired, the self is in 
truth the very apex of separation and differ- 
entiation. 

But aconsideration of the chapters in the 
Introduction to the Philos ph y of Re ligion, 
in which Dr. Caird points out the utter in- 
adequacy of formal logic to express the truth 
of the spiritual life, would probably weaken 
the force of some of Professor Seth's argu- 
nents. From the point of view of the logi- 
eal understanding, matter and mind, and 
nature, man and God are isolated from each 
other, each in a hard, self-identical indi- 
viduality, and must be regarded as inde- 
pendent entities existing side by side, or 
only outwardly and mechanically related to 
each other, We are compelled to rise above 
such a conception. ** Religion is not the 
pantheistic identification of the finite spirit 
with the Intinite ; on the contrary, it 1s in 
religion that the individuality of each human 
spirit reaches its intensest specification, 
But as no adequate conception of the indi- 
vidual human spirit can be formed apart 
from its relation to other finite spirits, 80 
must any representation of the finite spirit 
be inadequate and incomplete apart from its 
relation to the Infinite.”’ * 

That we have in this svstem of thought 
an absolutely adequate and final statement 
on the deepest of all problems—the relation 
of the human spirit to the Divine—no one 
who considered the development of 
thought in the past will suppose. We shall 
await with lively interest the works we may 
look for both from Professor Edward Caird 
as well as Principal Caird, for both are 
Gifford Lecturers. But that we have al- 
ready in the work we have been considering 
some of the most precious and permanent 
contributions to philosophical and religious 
thought which this age has produced, we 
are sure Many difficulties will remain, 
many unsolved problems will still be left, 
even to one who has absorbed and mastered 
the teaching of this profound book ; but 
we are sure that no one can earnestly read 
it without rising the better for the perusal, 
that many old doubts will cease to perplex, 
and that God will seem more real, and per- 
sonal, and near, and numan life more Ji- 
vine. All who read it with attention will 
easily understand the profound influence 
which the distinguished author has had 
upon susceptible minds. 


has 
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SMITH AND CINCIN- 
PRESBYTERY. 
BY JOHN JUNKIN 


FRANCIS, D.D. 


From The Independent (Undenom.), New York, September 
W), 1892 


Ow last Wednesday, September 21st, the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati, by the decisive 
vote of forty two to sixteen, appointed a 
“Committee of Prosecution” to prepare 
and prosecute charges against Henry Pre- 
served Smith, [).D., Professor in’ Lane 
Theological Seminary, based upon the teach. 
ings of his pamphlet on ** Biblical Scholar- 
ship and Inspiration,’’ and other public ut- 
terances in regard to the inspiration and 
trustworthiness of the Holy Scriptures. 
This vote, which was a vote upon the adop- 
tion of the resolution attached to the report 
of the Presbytery’s Committee on Erroneous 
Teaching, unanimously recommending the 
appointment of such a committee, was taken 
at the close of a long, earnest and able dis- 
cussion of the report, extending through 
three sessions of the Presbytery, and partici- 
pated in by a large number of speakers. A 
significant feature of the vote was the fact 
that but four laymen in the entire Presby- 
tery voted in the negative, that is, against 
the prosecution of Professor Smith. 

The preliminary steps leading up to this 
conclusion have been taken with great de- 
liberation and reluctance by the Presbytery, 
and have been characterized throughout in 
a remarkable degree by a spirit of kindness, 
vatience, Christian courtesy and brotherly 
kindness toward Dr. Smith, and the utter 
absence of anything savoring of personal 
animosity or persecution. In the debate 
upon the report the fullest liberty of expres- 
sion was granted, and the Presbytery by 
vote refused to fix a time for the vote to be 
taken, or to limit the time of the speakers 
in any way. ‘The final vote was indeed 
taken by a call for the ‘* previous ques- 
tion ;’’? but this was not done until it was 
evident that the real discussion was ended, 
and there were indications of a resort to 
dilatory motions which could accomplish 
nothing except to consume time and delay 
action. 

Eighteen months have elapsed since Dr. 
Smith first promulgated his objectionable 
views in the Presbyterian Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati, arraying himself, to 
the surprise and regret of almost the entire 
Presbytery, upon the side of the modern de- 
structive criticism. Notwithstanding this, 
or rather because of it, the Presbytery, a 
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month later, in its desire for fairness and 
generosity, elected him a commissioner to 
the General Assembly at Detroit, where he 
made a speech in defense of Dr. Briggs. 
During the following summer and an- 
tumn the Presbytery refrained from any 
action, hoping to ri ach some satisfactory 
solution of the difficulties which confronted 
it, without having to resort to a judicial 
process. Dr. Smith, however, continued in 
various Ways to express his peculiar views ; 
and the conviction yrew in the minds of the 
members of Presbytery, that fidelity to the 
truth and the highest interests of the 
Church required an investigation of some 
kind Accordingly, on December 21st, 
1891, the Presbytery, after the most ma- 
ture deliberation, adopted by more than a 
two-thirds vote, a series of resolutions, ex- 
pressing itself in full accord with the action 
of the Detroit Assembly, and with its de- 
liverance in regard to erroneous teaching in 
the theological seminaries of the Church, on 
the infallibility of the Scriptures, and ap- 
pointed a committee of five ministers and 
two ruling elders, viz., the Rev. Messrs. 
R. Hl. Leonard, D.D., A. Ritehie, D.D., 
John J. Franeis, D.D., Thos. O. Lowe and 
J. M. Anderson, and Elders Francis Ferry 
and John Roberts, to inquire into the sub- 
ject and report what further action, if any, 
was necessary. This now historic Commit- 
tee on Erroneous Teaching met repeatedly 
during the winter, and sought in every way 
which seemed possible to solve the problem 
by other methods, but was compelled by its 
clear conviction of duty to prepare a report, 
recommending (1) the appointment of a 
committee of prosecution to formulate 
charges against Professor Smith, and (2) 
the withholding of its approval from Lane 
Seminary until all the faculty of that insti- 
tution should be brought into harmony in 
their views and teachings with the accepted 
doctrines of the Chureh. This unanimous 
report was ready to be presented at the 
meeting of Presbytery last April, but when 
the serious illness of Dr. Smith’s son was 
announced, the committee asked leave to 
withhold it until the June meeting. In 
June the report was presented and accept- 
ed; but owing to Dr. Smith’s absence in 


Kurope, its consideration was again post- 
poned until the September meeting of Pres- 


bytery. It was, therefore, nine full months 
after the appointment of the committee be- 
fore its report was taken up for considera- 
tion. Dr. Smith and the minority, of 
course, opposed its adoption vigorously ; 
but it was finally adopted, as stated above, 
by a vote of forty two to sixteen. 
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Of the twelve ministers who voted against 
prosecution, three are professors in Lane 
Seminary, six are pastors (two of them in 
the city), and the other three are not pastors. 
All the pastors and other ministers in the 
city of Cincinnati present except two, voted 
in favor of the prosecution. After the set- 
tlement of the main question a committee 
was appointed to nominate the Committee 
of Prosecution provided for in the report. 
This committee proposed the names of the 
Rev. William MeKibbin, D.D., the Rev. 
T. O. Lowe, and Elder Daniel H. Shields ; 
and they were unanimously elected to con- 
duct the case in all its stages, in the name 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. Dr. McKibbin is the 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Walnut Hills, the largest church in the ¢ ity 
or the Presbytery, having a membership of 
850. This church received over two hun- 
dred additions during the past vear, 177 of 
them upon confession of their faith. The 
Rev. F. O. Lowe is the pastor of the Avon 
dale Church, one of the strongest of our 
suburban churches, which received 50 addi- 
tions last year, 35 of them upon confession 
of their faith, Mr. Lowe was formerly a 
lawver of distinction, and a well-known 
judge in the courts of an adjoining county. 
Elder D. H. Shields is the leading elder of 
the Bethel Church at Murdock, one of the 
wisest and most highly respected elders of 
the Presbytery, and a member of the late 
General Assembly at Portland. The Pres- 
bytery adjourned to meet in the First 
Church, Cincinnati, on the third Monday 
of October, when the indictment against 
Professor Smith will be presented. 

The Committee on Erroneous Teaching 
was directed to present the other part of its 
report, viz., in reference to Lane Seminary, 
at the next stated meeting in December. 


CHRIST IN CREATION. 


BY PRESIDENT AUGUSTUS H. STRONG, D.D. 


From The Evaminer (Bapt.), New York, October 6, 1892 


THEOLOGY is a progressive science, not 
because the truth itself changes, but be- 
cause human apprehension and statement 
of the truth improve from age to age. 
Much depends upon the point of view. 
Augustine and Calvin looked at doctrine 
from the divine side, Arminius and Wes- 
ley, from the human side. Our age has the 
advantage of a point of view which includes 
all the good in both of these, while it ex- 
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cludes their errors,—we look at truth in its 
relation to Christ, in whom the divine and 
the human are indissolubly united. Theol- 
ogy assumes its best historic form as it be- 
comes Christocentric, and recognizes that 
Christ is the truth of God and the life of 
man. 

In furtherance of this salutary movement 
of our age, which has in it the elements of 
confession and worship, as well as of scien- 
tific interest and progress, I desire to speak 
of Christ in Creation. I am_ persuaded 
that Christ’s work in human salvation can- 
not be rightly understood, unless we first 
consider his to the universe of 
which we form a part. The theme which 
[ am to discuss is very infrequently treat- 
ed ; some of the views I present may be 
thought new ; but the unfolding of the sub- 
ject will certainly enlarge our conceptions 
of the unsearchable riches of Christ and 
convince us more fully than ever before 
that in him are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge. 


relation 


Gop CREATES ONLY THROUGH CHRIST. 


For the sake of brevity, much that might 
profitably be discussed at length must needs 
be assumed. I will only premise, therefore, 


that the doctrine of the Trinity is taken for 


granted, as well as the peculiar office of the 
second person of the Trinity as the Revealer 
of God. In thedivine being there are three 
distinctions, which are so described to us in 
Scripture that we are compelled to conceive 
of them as persons. ‘The second of these 
divine persons is called the Word of God, 
and it is intimated that he constitutes the 
principle of objectification, consciousness, 
intelligence, within the divine nature, and 
the principle of expression, manifestation, 
revelation, by which God is made known to 
other beings than himself. Christ, then, 
is the Reason, Wisdom, and Power of God 
in exercise. The Father by himself is the 
divine nature latent, unexpressed, unre- 
vealed. ‘* No man hath seen God at any 
time : the only begotten Son which is in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him.’’ The temporal manifestation rests 
upon an eternal relation in God’s being. 
In eternity Christ, the Word, is God’s 
truth, love, and holiness, as made objective 
and revealed to himself. In time Christ, 
the Word, is God’s truth, love, and holiness, 
us expresse], manifested, and communicat- 
ed to finite creatures. 

Since Christ is the principle of revelation 
in God, we may say that God never thought, 
said, or did anything except through Christ. 
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What is more commonly recognized as true 
with regard to Providence and Redemption, 
is also true with regard to Creation,—it is 
the work of Christ : ‘* All things were made 
through him ; and without him was not any- 
thing made that was made.” ‘* In him were 
all things created, in the heavens and upon 
the earth, things visible and things invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions or principali- 
ties or powers ; all things have been created 
through him and unto him; and he is be- 
fore all things, and in him all things con- 
sist.” Christ is the originator and the up- 
holder of the universe. In him, the Rea- 
son of God, the universe once existed as a 
merely intelligible and ideal world—a cosmos 
noclos, to use the words of Philo. In him, 
the Power of God, the universe became an 
actual, real thing, perceptible to others ; 
and in him it consists, or holds together, 
from hour to hour. The steady will of 
Christ constitutes the law of the universe, 
and mades it a cosmos instead of a 
just as his will brought it into being in the 
beginning. Creation, then, is the exter- 
nalization of the divine ideas, through the 
will of Christ. 


chaos, 


Curist’s CREATORSHIP AN ANTIDOTE TO 
SuBJECTIVE IDEALISM. 


I have grounded Creation in the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 1 wish now to show how 
Christ’s creatorship saves us from a perni- 
cious form of modern idealism. The Trin- 
ity is the organization of faculty in God. 
It provides for the fullest self-consciousness 
and the fullest spiritual fe. As the life of 
the nervous system, the life of the cireula- 
tory system, and the life of the digestive 
system, all go to make up the one life 
of the human body, so the consciousness of 
the Father. the consciousness of the Son, 
and the consciousness of the Holy Spirit, all 
go to make up the one self-consciousness of 
God. There is free divine self-determina- 
tion. It follows that the universe is not a 
merely necessary evolution of divine ideas. 
Christ is the Power as well as the Wisdom 
of God. Subjective Idealism regards God 
as mind or thought, but it does not take 
account of him affection or will. It 
gives us a merely logical, but no real, exist- 
ence. It cannot show how the thought- 
process ever results in actual being. And 
subjective Idealism is equally powerless to 
explain the difference between thoughts 
and things, between the idea and its realiza- 
tion. It too narrowly conceives the all-em- 
bracing Reality. In God there is a princi- 
ple of Will, as well as a principle of Reason. 


as 
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The seriptural doctrine of Christ furnishes 
us with an element which subjective Ideal- 
ism lacks. Christ is the Reason of God: 
and as Reason, Christ has his eternal self- 
determinations ; these constitute the plan 
of the universe. But the plan is not the 
building : decrees are not the universe. 
Executive volition is also necessary. And 
Christ is the W ill, as well as the Reas mn, of 
God; he is not only wisdom, but power ; 
creation is his free and sovereign act, turn- 
ing ideas into realities, making objective 
what wis only subjective before, While 
the plan of creation is the product of his 
Reason, the actual world is the product also 


of his Will. 


Cunist’s CREATORSHIP AN ANTIDOTE TO 
PANTHEISM. 


But the moment we recognize Christ as 
the principle of self-consciousness and of 
self-determination in God, we clear our- 
selves from Pantheism as well as from a 
will-less and soul-less Idealism. God _ is 
above all things, as well as iv all things 
and fhrough all things. This is what 
Pantheism denies. It holds to God’s im- 
manence without qualifying this by God’s 
transcendence. It regards God as exhaus- 
tively expressed in the universe, The phys- 
ical law of conservation and correlation of 
forces is supposed to explain everything. 
The new is but a natural evolution from 
the old, or isanother form of the old. Now 
we grant that evolution is a great truth, 
but we claim that it is only a half-truth. 
Unless there are reserves of power, there 
ean be no progress. Evolution, if it is to 
proceed toward the better, and not toward 
the worse, requires a power and a will over 
and above the process, a power and a will 
which communicate themselves to the sys- 
tem and reinforce it from time to time. 
Pantheism, having no such power or will 
to appeal to, can acknowledge no super- 
natural, and no miraculous, working of 
God. Nature is the living garment of the 
Deity, indeed ; but the garment is a strait- 
jacket from which God cannot free himself 

~a very Nessus shirt which consumes, even 
while it manifests, the deity of the wearer. 
The Scripture furnishes us with the anti- 
dote to this svstematic identification of God 
with nature, by telling us that Christ is de- 
fore all things, and that tm him all things 
consist. ‘The universe is not self-existent 
or eternal,—it began to be, a certain num- 
ber of centuries ago. And it had its origin, 
as it has its subsistence from hour to hour, 
in the power and will of one who is as much 


above it as the thinker is above his thoughts 
or the agent above his acts. 

And this brings me to notice the other 
defect of Pantheism—the denial of any con- 
sciousness and will in God distinct from the 
consciousness and will of finite creatures. 
We may express this by saying that God 
comes to consciousness only in man, or by 
saving that man comes to consciousness only 
in God. It isall one,—man’s belief that he 
is # separate creature is an illusion. God is 
the only reality and the only cause. My 
intuition of freedom is a mistake also,—in 
reality I only act out the universal will, and 
that will is not free. God and the universe 
are but obverse sides of the same great fact. 
The law of determinism applies in the 
sphere of mind, just as the law of necessity 
applies in the sphere of matter. Nothing 
could possibly be, but what is. How plain 
it is that such a system as this makes man 
& mere puppet or phantom—a product of 
forces over which he has no control. There 
is no freedom in God ; there is no responsi- 
bility or sin or guilt in man. But Christ is 
the antidote to this system also. The model 
of all virtue is evidently free, and he con- 
vinees us of our freedom. Overagaiust the 
personal God there are personal beings. 
Giod now has living subjects. A kingdom 
is possible—a kingdom of duty and love. 


CONCEPTION OF CREATION DEMANDED BY 
MovERN ScIENCE. 


But what interpretation are we to put 
upon creation ? It is the work of Christ,— 
but what sort of work is it? I think we 
must admit that modern physics and psychol- 
ogy have rendered untenable certain modes 
of conception which our fathers held. Mat- 
ter is not the blind, dead thing, that it once 
was. Its qualities exist only for intelli- 
gence. We do not know it except in con- 
nection with the sensations which it causes. 
Atoms, without force, can do nothing ; 
atoms, without mind, can Je nothing. Mat- 
ter, therefore, is spiritual in its nature. By 
this I do not mean that matter is spirit, but 
only that it is the living and continual 
manifestation of spirit, just as my thoughts 
and volitions are a living and continual 
manifestation of myself. It does not con- 
sist simply of ideas ; for ideas, deprived of 
an external object and of an internal sub- 
ject, are left suspended in the air. Matter 
exerts force, and is known only by the force 
which it exerts. But force is the product 
of wil/, working in rational ways ; and will 
is an attribute of spirit. The system of 
forces which we call the physical universe is 























the immediate product of the mind and will 


of God : and, since Christ is the mind and 
will of God in exercise, Christ is the Creator 
and Upholder of the Universe. 

What is the design of the physical world ? 
Simply to reveal God, to communicate God’s 
ideas, to make known God's will. The 
universe, in its deepest meaning, is ‘* God's 
mversation with his creatures.” 
If things about us accomplish this result, 
they attain the end of their being. The 
inner constitution of matter is a thing of 
indifference. Even though the heavens 
were found to be essentially spiritual, they 
would all the more ** declare the glory of 
Giod.”” All nature is a series of symbols 
setting forth the hidden truth of God. 
Since Christ is the only Being who can 
reveal this truth, the world is virtually the 
thought of Christ, made intelligible by the 
constant will of Christ. Nature is the 
omnipresent Christ manifesting God to 
creatures. ‘The sunset clouds are painted 
by his hand; the sun that lights those 
clouds is itself kindled by the San of right- 
When the storm darkens the 
sky, the Hebrew poet can leave out of mind 
all the intermediate agencies of moisture 
and electricity, and can say, ** The God 
of glory thundereth.”’ The ‘* Crusaders’ 
Hymn”’ rightly identifies this God of glory 
with Jesus Christ : 


ceaseless ct 


eousness, 


‘* Fairest Lord Jesus, Ruler of all nature, 
0 thou of God and man the Son! 
Thee will | worship, thee will I honor, 

Thou, my soul's glory, jov, and crown !” 
And the Christian poet of later times ex- 
presses the instinct of the Christian heart 
and the teaching of Scripture when he says : 

“ Earth has nothing sweet or fair, 

Lovely forms or beauties rare, 
But before my eves they bring 
Christ, of beauty Source and Spring.” 


Curist THE PRINCIPLE OF PHYSICAL IN- 
TERACTION. 


Neither the system as a whole, nor any 
individual thing in the system, has the prin- 
ciple of its being in itself or can be under- 
stood by itself. We cannot explain the 
interaction between individual things unless 
they are all embraced within a Unitary 
Being who constitutes their underlying 
Reality. Motion cannot properly be trans- 
ferred from one atom or one world to an- 
other. The energy of the second can be 
roused by the impact of the first, only upon 
the condition that there isacommon ground 
in which they both subsist. When Sir 
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Isaac Newton discovered the law of gravita- 
tion, he discussed the question whether at- 
traction was a pull, or a push. How can 
the sun pull the earth toward itself, when 
the earth is ninety-two millions of miles 
away? How can a thing act where it is 
not? Modern physicists have explained the 
matter by suggesting that there may be an 
ether which fills the intervening space. But 
in order that this ether may communicate 
both the sun’s attraction and the vibrations 
of light, it needs to be more tenuous than 
the subtlest gas, and yet more solid than 
the hardest steel. Such a medium is utter- 
ly inconceivable. Sir Isaac Newton himself 
favored the opposite view, that attraction is 
a push, instead of a pull. From each end 
of the line force is operating. But how can 
these forces work simultaneously, regular- 
ly, and rationally unless a rational Being 
exerts them? What holds together the 
planets of the solar system? ‘The Scripture 
answers: ‘‘In Aim all things consist’’ or 
hold together. One hand of Christ is on 
the sun, and another hand of Christ is on 
the earth. His constant will gives life and 
stability and order to the universe. 


‘** His every word of grace is strong 
As that which built the skies ; 
The voice that rolls the stars along 
Speaks all the promises.’’ 


CHRIST THE PRINCIPLE OF MENTAL INTER- 
. ACTION, 


Philosophy has been trying for ages to 
solve the problem of knowledge. Ilow can 
I be sure that my sense-perceptions cor- 
respond to objective facts ; that there are 
other intelligent beings besides myself with 
whom I can communicate ; that there is 
any such thing as truth apart from my in- 
dividual notions of it ? Here too the solu- 
tion is Christ. We have seen that he is the 
principle of cohesion, of attraction, of inter- 
action, in the physical universe. It is fit- 
ting that he who draws together and holds 
together the physical universe, should also 
draw together and hold together the intel- 
lectual universe. There could be no knowl- 
edge by one individual of another individual 
unless both of them formed part of one sys- 
tem of things. Knowledge is not ¢rans- 
ferred from one man to another, any more 
than motion is transferred from one planet 
to another. The mind is never passive in 
knowledge,—it is always active. Its own 
powers must be awakened,—it must see for 
itself. What I know must be distinct from 
myself, it is true. Even in knowing my- 
self, I must objectify. But at the same 
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time there must be a bond between the 
knower and the known. ‘* The two must 
be connected by some Being which is their 
Reality.’’ and which constitutes the ground 
of their existence. And so we know in 
Christ, just as we live and move and have 
our being in him. He is not only the prin- 
ciple of communication between God and 


man, but al the uni- 


also man and 
verse 


between 


CuURIST PrincirpLe or LoGican IN 


DUCTION. 


rit 


As the attraction of gravitation, and the 
medium of knowledge are only other names 
for Christ, so Christ is the principle of in 
duction, which argue 
one part of the system to another. 
we call 


permits us to from 
W hat 
the uniformity of nature, whether 
exhibited in the combining powers of the 
chemical elements, or in the general fact 
that like causes, whether physical or spir 
itual, prodace like effects, is only the mani- 
festation of an omnipresent mind and will. 
When I find one apple on the tree to be 
sour, I do not need to taste all the rest of 
the apples on that tree to know that they 
are sour also. The spectroscope tells me 
that the star Sirius has substances in com- 
mon with our earth. <A rational bond 
unites the most distant orbs of space. ‘The 
universe is a thought ; behind that thought 
is a mighty thinker; and that thinker is 
Christ, the Wisdom and the Power of God. 
Now we can apply to Christ Plato’s saving 
that ** God geometrizes,” and Joseph Cook's 
that ‘* the laws of nature are the habits of 
God."” Not only may we, with Bowne, de- 
clare that ‘‘the heavens are crvstallized 
mathematics,’” but we may find in Christ 
tlhe mathematician. Since he is himself 
the truth of God, as well as the Revealer of 
it, the universe with all its law and ration 
ality is Christ, just as much as your body, 
vour face, your speech, are vou. 
those words which : 


To use 


seem so sublime, but 


which have come to have so little meaning 


to us: Christ ** filleth all in all.”’ 


CuRiIst THE PRINCIPLE OF EVOLUTION. 
It would seem to follow, by logical neces- 
sity, that Christ is the principle of evolu- 
tion. This great truth has suffered at the 
hands of its own advocates, by being de- 
prived of the complementary truth which 
is needed to give it rationality. Darwin 
was able to assign no reason why the devel- 
opment of living forms should be upward 
rather than downward, toward cosmos rather 
than toward chaos. Apart from the need 
of new energy to explain increase and prog- 
ress, there is need of superintending and 
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designing wisdom to bind past, present, and 
future together, and to make one age either 
of paleontological or of human history the 
preparation and prophecy of a better age to 
The Duke of Argvll told Darwin 
that it seemed to him totally impossible to 
explain the adjustments of nature by any 
other agency than that of mind. ** Well,” 
suid the great naturalist, ‘* that impression 
has often come upon me with overpowering 
force.—but then, at other times, it all 
seems "and then he passed his hands 
across his eyes, as if to indicate the passing 
of a vision out of sight. ‘‘It is a singular 
fact,’ Frances Power Cobbe, ** that 
whenever we find out Aow a thing is done, 
first conviction that God 
did not doit.” If Darwin had recognized 
Christ as the omnipresent life and law of 
the world, he would 
to pass his hands across his eyes in despair 
of comprehending the marks of wisdom in 
the universe. He who is ** the same vester- 
day and to-day and forever” is the only solu- 
tion of the harmony of age with age, even 
as he is the only solution of the harmony 
of world with world. Why can there be an 
evolution that is rational, useful, progres- 
sive, and that combines general uniformity 
with occasional unique advances? John’s 
Gospel gives us the answer: ** That which 
hath come into being was life in him.”’ 


come. 


suvs 


our seems to be 


not have bee nN obliged 


Crurist THE Principle OF Mora UNIty. 

[t is only Christ, furthermore, who gives 
moral unity to the system of things. Why 
am I bound to love my neighbor as myself ? 
Because my neighbor is myself,—that is, 
has in him the same life that is in me—the 
life of God in Christ. The brotherhood of 
man is the natural correlate of the Father- 
hood of God. The law of love and holine ss 
is only the ex pre ssion of the natural bond 
that unites the whole universe to the great 
source of its life and blessedness. I am 
bound to love myself, because of what there 
is of God in me: I am bound to love my 
neighbor as myself because Gods wisdom 
and will are manifested equally in him. So 
the Christ in whom all humanity is created, 
and in whom all humanity consists, holds 
together the moral universe, drawing all 
men to himself and so drawing them to 
God. Aye, he draws together all worlds, 
as well as all men. Through him God 
‘*reconciles a// things to himself, both 
things in heaven and tiaings on earth.”’ 
We may well address Christ as the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebyews addresses 
him: ‘* Thy throne, O God, is forever and 
ever, and the sceptre of righteousness is the 
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sceptre of thy kingdom ;” or, as our mod- 
ern poet sings : 

‘* Mighty God, while angels bless thee, 
May a mortal lisp thy name ? 


Lord of men, as well as angels, 
Thou art every creature's theme ! 


A NEW ARGUMENT FOR THE EXISTENCE OF 


Gop, 


So we have a new argument for the exist- 
ence of God. The old argument proce ded 
from effect to cause, and looked upon the 
great Artificer as creating a universe outside 
of himself, and then fashioning and direct- 
ing it from without. That argument had 
the disadvantage of not being able to show 
that the universe, at least so far as its sub- 
stance is concerned, ever had a beginning. 
Hume said with some irreverence, yet with 
some plausibility, ‘‘ I never saw a universe 
made,—did you?’ And none could an- 
awer, ** Yes.” The new argument avoids 
this difficulty. It takes the analogy of the 
soul and its relation to the body. How do 
| know that my brother hasa soul? I can- 
not see the soul. I cannot hear it, I cannot 
touch it. All I see, hear, or touch, is phys- 
ical. Yet, knowing myself as spirit, and 
knowing my body as a mere instrument of 
my spirit, I see in my brother’s face and 
gestures, J hear in the tones of his voice. I 
feel in the warm grasp of his hand, the 
signs of a thinking, loving, willing soul, 
like my own. So the whole world of na- 
ture is a sign-language. The milky-way is 
(iod’s sign-manual written across the heav- 
ens. I donot need to go back to the origin 
of nature to prove the existence of God, any 
more than I need to go back to my brother's 
birth to prove that there is a soul behind 
that kindly face of his. ‘* Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night show- 
eth knowledge.” 

A manuscript of the Federal Constitution 
was so written that, when held at a dis- 
tance, the shading of the letters and their 
arrangement showed the countenance of 
Washington. Close at hand, the 
manuscript looked only like a copy of our 
fundamental law ; viewed a few feet away, 
there seemed to shine through it the face of 
the Father of his Country. So the universe 
reveals God. Its laws and arrangements, 
narrowly inspected, have the aspect only of 
mechanism, —you are lost amid its intrica- 
cies. But look at it more broadly, take it 
all in at a glance, and a marvellous impres- 
sion of system, of mind, of wisdom, of 
benevolence, is made upon you. Through 
the whole, and in the whole. and back of 
the whole, is the living God, of whom na- 
ture is the constant expression. 


(;eorge 


CONVENTION OF 1882. 


NATURE A CONTINUAL MANIFESTATION OF 
CHRIST. 

This living God whom we see in nature is 
none other than Christ. Nature is not his 
body, in the sense that he is confined to na- 
ture. Nature ts his body, in the sense that 
in nature we see him who is a/ove nature, 
and in whom, at the same time, all things 
consist. This is the meaning of a famous 
mssage in Robert Browning. Mrs. Orr, 
tis biographer, says that the poet spoke to 
her in relation to his own life, and conelud- 
ed by reading to her the epilogue to 
‘* Dramatis Persone.” ‘* It will be re- 
membered,’’ she continues, ** that the beau 
tiful and pathetic second part of the poem 
is a cry of spiritual bereavement ; the ery 
of those victims of nineteenth century skep- 
ticism for whom incarnate Love has disap- 
peared from the universe, carrying with it 
the belief in God. The third part attests 
the continued existence of God in Christ, as 
mystically present to the individual soul. 


* That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my Universe that feels and knows !’ 


‘That Face,’ said Mr. Browning, as he 
closed the book, ‘ that Face is the Face of 
Christ. That is how I feel him.’’’ With 
one qualification and proviso we may adopt 
the view of Robert Browning. Nature is 
an expression of the mind and will of 
Christ, as my face is an expression of my 
mind and will. Rhetorically, I can identify 
nature with Christ, just as I identify my 
face with myself. But then let us remem- 
ber that behind and above my face is a per- 
sonality, of which the face is but the par- 
tial and temporary manifestation. And, in 
like manner, let us remember, that nature 
is but the partial and temporary manifesta- 
tion of the Christ whe is not only zz all 
things, but before all things, and above all 
things. 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


1802. 


OF 


Editorial from The Churchman (Epis.), New York, October 
20. 1892 


In every age the enemies of Christianity 
have loudly asserted. its imminent collapse, 
and in every age, too, a greater or less num- 
ber of timid Christians have been deeply 
disturbed by their baseless and blatant asser- 


tion. But Christianity exists to-day, more 
deeply imbedded in the thought and con- 
sciousness of the world than ever before, 
while its enemies have perished in fighting 
each other. So it will be. ‘The strength 
of Christianity does not lie in its formal de- 
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fences. Some of these defences, doubtless, 
are most valuable, and we would not depre- 
ciate them. Others, it may be frankly ad- 
mitted, have no real relation to its proper 
life and essential spirit, and must therefore 
gradually become atrophied in its divine de- 
velopment. This great fact is lost sight of 
by timid Christians as well as by the ene 
mies of Christianity. They equally fail to 
differentiate the temporary and the acciden- 
tal from the essential and the eternal. The 
greatest and most unanswerable evidence of 
Christianity is Christianity itself, its splen- 
did history through the ages, its divine per- 
sistence of energy, ita manifold forms of 
life, suited to all peoples an@all times, its 
marvellous correlation of spiritual forces, its 
wlaptations to the noblest thinking and 
truest aspiration of every age, and the sur- 
vival in its system, through all vicissitudes, 
of those God given ideals, and impulses, and 
millennial visions of the kingdom of heaven, 
that have glorified its progress ever since 
the Day of Pentecost. Were all the formal 
evidences of Christianity, in which some of 
us so trust, and of which most of us are so 
proud, swept out of existence, and their 
memory blotted out of the minds of men, 
Christianity would still remain what it is 
to-day, the most tremendous and petent 
fact in the experience of mankind. The 
green sod grows over the graves of countless 
generations, alike of the men who hoped, 
and the men who feared, to witness its ex- 
tinction. But it still rules the world by its 
divine sanctions. It still sits supreme in 
the heart and the conscience of modern 
civilization, and, slightly to paraphrase 
Macaulay's famous sentence, it will continue 
to exist in undiminished spiendor when 
some weary agnostic shall sadly sit on the 
highway of divine progress to sketch the 
ruins of a materialized civilization. 

This thought, of the latent power of 
Christianity, derived from its relations to 
eternal verities, and to its divine Founder, 
is forcibly brought home to us as we follow 
the proceedings of the present General Con- 
vention. Here is a splendid body of earnest 
and intellectual men gathered together and 
patiently discussing the things pertaining 
to the welfare of the Church of God. It is 
in many respects different from previous 
conventions. Manv distinguished men, 
who have given distinction to the conven- 
tions of the last generation, are absent here 
—waiting, in the rest of Paradise, for the 
consummation which they labored for on 
earth. Their departure was dreaded ‘as 
making vacancies not easy to be filled. But 
this convention shows those vacancies filled, 
and well and wonderfully filled. It is safe, 
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and it is abundantly proper, to say that 
when the two Houses have sat together in 
council upon missionary matters, or, which 
is anew and most important fact, upon the 
educational interests of the Church, the 
representatives of the House of Bishope 
have greatly added to the estimation in 
which that House has been held. <All too 
rarely has the presiding bishop taken part 
in the discussions of the missionary couneil, 
but who that saw him leave the chair and 
take the floor in behalf of missions in Mexi- 
co will forget his commanding presence, or 
the cultured elegance of his diction, or the 
overwhelming weight of his argument, 
which brought the hearty verdict of the as- 
sembled Churchmen in favor of adopting 
into the fostering care of the Board of Mis- 
sions the really large body of missionary 
workers and Church members in Mexico ? 
Nor can anyone who was present forget that 
‘** battle of the giants,’’ as it was frequently 
called, in which, on two successive days, the 
Bishops of Albany and Maryland contended 
on the same absorbing subject. Then, too, 
in the general missionary work, and espe- 
cially in the work among the emancipated 
blacks and their descendants, the oldest and 
the youngest of the bishops made a pro- 
found impression. It was evident that the 


Lower House had surrendered to the Upper 
House many aman who would have tilled 


out its own glory and renown. But, on the 
other hand, in the deliberations of the 
Lower House, it has been all along evident 
that the places which this surrender has 
vacated are already well filled. The coming 
generation, which, indeed, is even now 
come, is not a whit behind its predecessors ; 
nor are we sure that it is not well in ad- 
vance of them. The debate, lasting for 
many hours, which ensued on the introdue- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Huntington’s resolu- 
tion to incorporate the four principles of 
the Lambeth Conference Declaration upon 
Christian Unity in the constitution, not 
only showed the mover of the resolution to 
be factle princeps in the House of Deputies, 
but brough’ into prominence a really large 
number, clerical and lay, who are thoroughly 
well qualified to preserve and to add to the 
dignity and the weight of so great a body 
as the General Convention. The progress 
of this debate brought into prominence, 
also, on the part of the entire House, a most 
hopeful open-mindedness and interest on 
the subject of Christian Unity. There 
were, of course, some who urged, and 
strongly urged, that there is little use of 
continuing to labor for unity, because the 
advances already made by Churchmen have 
received few responses. It may be true 
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that there is little or no yearning among 
those to whom the bishops, and now the 
clergy and laity of the Church, have held 
out the hand of reconciliation. But there 
certainly is a yearning for unity, to which 
all Churchmen must give heed. It is their 
marching orders ; and that is the yearning 
which our Lord Himself uttered iif almost 
the last hours of His earthly life in His 
prayer to the Father ** that they all may be 
one as we are. 

The completion of the revision of the 
Praver Book, with the discussions that have 
attended it, brings to the front the fact 
that the liturgical and historical scholarship 
is not a whit behind that of a previous gen- 
eration, and it is quite certain that the 
Standard in that respect is no longer Dr. 
Colt’s report, but Dr. Hart's report. 

The Convention of 1802 has also provided 
the Church with a much more satisfactory 
Hymnal than she has ever before possessed, 
and for this she is greatly indebted to a 
member of the Lower House, the Rev. Dr. 
Nelson, of Western New York. The mis- 
sionary zeal of the Church is shown in the 
creation of five new missionary jurisdictions, 
three of which have been most generously 
accepted at the hands of existing dioceses. 

The election of seven missionary bishops 
at a single General Convention is. we be- 
lieve, without precedent in the Church’s 
history, and is a superb testimony to the 
zeal of her members. It is also gratifying 
to note that all the nominations made by 
the Ilouse of Bishops to these episcopates 
were received with universal approval by 
the Honse of Deputies, and that the re- 
quired secret session for their consideration 
was only a matter of form. Viewed as a 
whole the General Convention of the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-two may fairly claim to be, and 
must certainly be adjudged to be, far in ad- 
vance of any of the past twenty-five years. 
No party lines have shown themselves. A 
hearty resolve bas been always and every- 
where evident to labor only for that which 
seemed good for the cause of Christ and 
His Church. <A profounder knowledge of 
the history of the Church has been exhib- 
ited. A more general appreciation of the 
Churech’s doctrine has been apparent. <A 
larger ability for speaking extempore, and 
even eloquently, has marked the debates. 
Above all there has been a pervading sense 
of obligation—obligation to reeall unguarded 
utterances, to lay aside one’s personal prej- 
udices and to promote whatever was proved 
by exhaustive argument to be conducive to 
the progress of the Church. 
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ental Languages in the University of Glasgow 
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Edinburgh & London: William Blackwood & 
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Things have changed somewhat in Scotland 
since the famous trial of Professor W. R. Smith 
thirteen years ago. There is now a greater dis 
position in all branches of the Scotch Church to 
regard Old Testament criticism as a permissible 
line of investigation, to recognize the compatibil 
ity of the freest historical reconstruction with 
soundness of Christian faith. The example of 
men like Professors Cheyne and Driver bas no 
doubt greatly contributed to produce this result ; 
the piety of these thoroughgoing critics cannot 
be called in question, The preface of Professor 
Robertson's work bears witness to the change of 
attitude in the home of the Presbyterian Church. 
Not only does he admit the fairness and reserve of 
Driver's method, but even adopts an apologetic 
tone: “I am quite well aware,’ says he, “* how 
the current of opinion on Old ‘Testament subjects 
is running; and I am not insensible to the fact 
that, while some may find fault with me for giving 
up received views, a greater numbeg, and some 
who are younger than 1, will * have me in derision ’ 
for not being abreast of the age.’ But he is fully 
persuaded in his own mind, and undertakes to 
maintain that the ‘‘ traditional view" of the his 
tory of religion is the view of the biblical writers, 
and is the correct one. He pleads for common 
sense in criticism, leaves out of view the authority 
of the New Testament and the question of inspira 
tion, and holds that the modern critics fail to do 
justice to the facts. 

Professor Robertson desires to mect the critics 
on theirown ground. fle declares the hexateuchal 
criticism to be incapable of furnishing a point of 
departure because it has not determined the order 
and dates of the various documents ; because the 
biblical theory does not depend upon the author 
ship and mode of composition of the Hexateuch 
(the books of the Pentateuch, he says, are anony 
mous); and because the modern theory can now 
be taken as a whole and tested on grounds that lie 
apart from questions of the authorship of the books 
of the Hexateuch. As starting-point he takes the 
period B.c. 850-750, within which fall the earliest 
writing prophets, Amos and Hosea. Here begin 
ning his argument he maintains that the writings 
of these prophets demand the supposition of a 
long preceding literary period and of a conscious 
and sane historical literature. His portraiture of 
the period is excellent; his style, here as else 
where, is vigorous and bright. He opens up a 
question the full discussion of which would re 
quire large space, and the main lack in his argu 
ment is his failure to examine carefully the meth 
ods of ancient historical tradition. So far as re- 
gards style, Amos may have been as epoch-making 
as Pindar and Chaucer; all geniuses break in a 
measure with their antecedents ; still, few will be 
disposed to deny our author’s contention that a 
literary period of some extent lay behind the 
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prophets of the eighth century. Nor can excep 
tion be taken to his claim of topographical accu 
racy for the Old Testament writers in Palestinian 
matters; but the important points are, as Dr. 
Robertson sees, the history of the religion before 
Amos and the character of the historical tradition. 
Phe possibility of trustworthy historical litera 
ture in a nation is commonly held to depend on its 
pos nof the art of writing Dr. Robertson 
adduces the recent discoveries at Tel-el Amarna to 
show that the Ilebrews poss ssecl this art at a very 
early pericd. It appears, indeed, that as early as 
the fifteenth century p.c. the Babylonian cunei 
form writing Was used in Canaan in letters written 
to the Egyptian king ; but this had nothing to do 
with the Israclites, who were at that time not 
dwellers in Cat but wanderers on the borders 
of Egypt without political or intellee 
tualiclations with kgyptians, Canaanites, or Baby 
lonians The earliest mention of writing in the 
Old Testament outside of the Hexateuch is in the 
history of Samuel, and it is doubtful whether the 
art was much ¢ mploved before the eighth century, 
The references to the early history in Amos and 
Hosea m iv cert iinly be « x plained without suppos 
ing them to be acquainted with written documents. 
question, says Dr. Robertson, hinges 
on the point whether the prophets were reformers 
or originators. He admits that they opposed the 
popular religion, and that there is an advance in 
religious thought within the circle of the prophets 
but he holds that the modern critics, 
in order to maintain their position (namely, that 
the ritual law is mostly post Mosaic, and that the 
prophets arg the creators of the Israelitish ethical 
monotheism), must show that the pre-prophetic re 
ligion did not differ in general tone from that of 
the surrounding heathen, that there was neverthe 
less a real Israclitish religion, and that there was a 
process of development Such development, he 
holds, cannot be proved, and he examines in some 
detail the arguments of prominent critics Here 
he has brought together a great deal of interesting 
matter Much that he says is excellent ; see, for 
example, his remarks (pp. 177-179) on Sayce’s 
theory of the origin of the names David and Moses, 
and his account in chapter xi. of the various 
theories as to the meaning of the divine name Yah 
weh (written by him Jahaveh). So also he writes 
with fulness and freshness on ethic monotheism 
and on the three codes (Ex xx.-xxiii, Deuteronomy 
and the Levitical Code). Yet there are important 
points which he cither fails to notice or passes over 
with slight and insufficient mention. One would 
certainly expect him to discuss, for example, the 
famous passace in Ezek. xliv., in which the prophet 
appears to say that the Levites are simply degraded 
priests ; for if this construction of Ezekiel’s words 
be correct, it goes far to establish the view that the 
Levitical ritual is a late development ; and yet on 
this point Dr, Robertson has not one word. An 
other significant fact, Elisha’s apparent acceptance 
of the calf-worship, is not satisfactorily dealt with 
by our author. Elijah’s silence, he says, may be 
explained by the fact that he was wholly taken up 
with his attack on Baalism. But in Elisha’s time 
Baalism had been crashed. Why, then, if the calf 
worship was illegal and heretical, did not Elisha 
oppose it W iy does he accept it as the proper 
religion of the land, and, so far as appears, see in it 
no rebellion against the God of Israel? Many ex 
amples of this sort might be cited if our space per- 
mitted. In one word, Dr. Robertson fails to give 
due recognition to the facts recorded in the Old 
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Testament, fails to bring out the striking religious 
development which the history presents, and fails 
to do justice to the great religious genius of the 
pro yhets and of the Israclitish people 
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No book of the Bible expresses so wonce rfully 
the greatest questions and conflicts which have 
arisen in the hearts of men in all ages as does the 
Book of Job. It is always fresh and new ; and 
however ¢ mplicated and intricate are the relations 
of men in our modern civilization, however pro 
fuundly theological or learnedly rationalistic our 
‘however cultured 
and refined may be our society, we find our very 
and inmost selves portrayed in these ancient pages 
Therefore t) this book, as to a divinely given treas 
ury of suggestive material, the preacher often turns 
when seeking for the shaft of Divine truth best 
fitted to reach the point at which he aims, Bat it 
is not given lo every interpreter to catch the deep 
est thoughts of that unkoown master of human na 
ture, the inspired servant of Jehovah who penned 
these venerable lines, who, as Dr. Watson says, is 

*uncelebrated, n "and if he is able to do 
this even imperfectly, very likely he will fail at 
the time to see how the questions and prob 

lems of that time are ours, or to note the subtle and 
delicate resemblances to modern thought and feel 

ing which are found in this ancient epic of the 

mon of Uz, whose integrity stood like a rock in 
mid-ocean, firm ull the waves of hostile 
doubts and the faith-destroying trials of human 
reasonings, Often the most critical scholarship 
misses the spirit and the fire, while the homiletic 
commentator tells the thoughtful reader only what 
he can himself spin like the spider from his own 
bowels. True to its position in the series of which 
it forms one of the most interesting and profiiable 
volumes, this book of Dr. Watson’s is a charmingly 
suggestive one for the use of an expositor of sacred 
Scripture. There isa method in the order of the 
book. but one is not disturbed thereby. It reads 
like a philosophic tale, rather than an orderly 
commentary on the text. The skeleton is weil 
covered with good, warm and firm tlesh, well 
rounded and pleasing, so that the bones, which are 
there and which serve their purpose, are yet not 
unpleasantly visible. The author does not formally 
state his view of the book, nor does he anywhere 
announce With absolute exactness its purpose ; but 
his position gradually appears to one who reads 
his book just as the plot of a skilfully contrived 
story is revealed to the reader. His interpretation 
is that of the reverent school of newer critics, and 
his position is essentially that now taken by the 
best interpreters of to-day. He does not definitely 
fix the date or the authorship of the poem, but in 
clines to the belief that the unknown author was 
an exile of the Northern Kingdom, fleeing from 
the sword of the Assyrian, who formed the friend- 
ship of some Arab chief and with him found in the 
desert a safe retreat amid the patriarchal customs 
und tales of times long past. The time must have 
been when the wisdom literature had fallen to a 
level of platitude, and when the oflicial religion of 
both Judah and Israel had become a mere ritual, 
and when a new theology was needed. Then the 
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writer of Job sought to God, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty gave him the understanding 
thereof. Of the universal religion of God and hu 
manity he became the heaven endowed prophet. 
As thus the character of the author is developed, 
so, too, is the purpose of the book little by little 
deduced, which is to show how the righteous man 
is called and by Divine gift is enabled to trust the 
rigiit God even in the face of awful 
odds ; how the good man is brought to confide in 
that Divine goodness which alone is the source of 
hisowna. But all through the book every chapter 
or portion of a chapter of the Book of Job, as the 
facile hand of the author turns them over, is made 
to vield a rich fruit of suggestive thought concern 
ing family life, social life, different phases of theo 
logical reasoning, Christianity as applied to the 
ial needs of to-day, and all without any forced 
or strained application of a single text Whether 
every student of Hebrew would agree with the 
author's deductions from the differences between 
the language of Job and the two Isaiahs, or 
whether every biblical archeologist would accept 
the details of his geography and ethnology, we do 
not presume to say ; but ina brief sketch lke this 
it has seemed best to set forth the prominent fea 
tures of the book, which are its excellencies., 
Westrenrry, R. I Witniam C. DALAND, 
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Tue Ertsr.es ro THe THessaALONIANS. 
Rev. James Denney, B.D. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1892. Pp. vii., 404, 80, $1.50 


By the 


This volume is the second of the fifth series of 
T he Kp aifora fille, edited by the Rev. W. Rob 
ertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. It is an excellent 
speciinen of this series of commentaries. ‘The Re 
vised Version forms the basis of the exposition, the 
corresponding part printed before every 
but wherever it is necessary, attention is 
called to the original text. The exposition is prac 
tical throughout, being devotional as well as in 
structive Phe Word is everywhere applied to the 
circumstances and needs of the present times, and 
the reader is frequently called upon to examine 
himself with regard to its requirements. The 
First Epistle is divided into sixteen sections, the 
Second into cight, the average length being sixteen 
pages. These sections, cither in their entirety or in 
parts, can aptly be read in family worship, espe 
cially on Sundays. The print, and the make-up 
in general, is very good. 

Of the great number of excellent expositions we 
will mention only the following : L., i. 3, ‘* faith, 
love and hope’’ are depicted in a truly fascinating 
manner. i. 4, ore is taken in the sense of ** for.”’ 
i. 10 is said to speak of ‘‘ the bloom of Christian 
character,’ the “attitude of expectation ,’’ and 
the remark is very aptly appended that this ‘‘ is in 
all probability the point on which we should find 
ourselves most from home, in the atmosphere of 
the primitive Church.”’ ii. 5, the ‘* cloke of covet- 
ousness’’ is made to appear in its proper light. 
The whole section, ii. 1-12, is called ** apologia pro 
vita sua,”’ and at the close a very “* practical ap- 
plication of this passage’’ is given. iv. 6, the awe- 
Inspiring words “‘the Lord is an avenger in all 
these things’’ receive a very happy elucidation. 
iv. 9, “the principle of brotherly love,’’ which is 
‘of the essence of Christianity,”’ is treated in the 
same way. iv. 11 sq. is shown to contain, ‘*ina 
nutshell, the argument against a monastic life of 
idlencss, against the life of the begging friar.’’ 
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* If we cannot be holy at our work, it is not worth 
taking any trouble to be holy at other times.”’ 
‘*‘If experience proves anything, it proves that 
nothing is worse for most people than to have noth 
ing to do but be religious.’’ iv. 16, “‘ the voice of 
the archangel” and “the trump of God” are re 
garded as “‘in all probability the explanation of” 
the “shout.”” IL, i. 9 is conceded to be * awful 
words ;"’ but any attempt ‘‘ to empty them of the 
meaning which they bear upon their face,’’ is re 
jected as ‘ false to sinful men, as well as to the 
apostle, and to the whole New ‘Testament teach 
ing.”’ “If the Gospel, as conceived in the New 
Testament, lias any character at all, it bas the 
character of finality. [tis God's last word to men, 
The consequences of accepting or rejecting it are 
final,”’ 

There are only a few expositions that we cannot 
approve of. We will mention three. L., v. 12 is 
looked upon as speaking of ** tive special forms of 
labor to which the apostle gives prominence’ 
those “‘ that are over you”’ and those that ‘* ad 
movish you.’’ The former ‘* would direct, but 
not conduct, the public worship, and would man 
age the financial affairs, and especially the charity. 
of the Church, They would, as a rule, be elderly 
men ; and were called by the official name, bor 
rowed from the Jews, of elders. They did not, in 
the earliest times, preach or teach ; they were too 
old to learn that new profession.”’ Nor were those 
that “admonish” teachers, but rather disciplina 
rians. ‘* There is nothing expressly said about 
teaching the truth; that work belonged to apos 
tles, prophets and evangelists.’’ ‘That the article 
is not repeated shows, however, that the three 
functions mentioned here could be, and as a rule 
were, PX rformed by the same person ; and vowderen 
certainly includes more than the discipline. v, 19 
is regarded as sanctioning, in public worship, 
** eruption in praise or prayer or fiery exhortation,”’ 
on the part of laymen, L1., ii. 3 is understood of 
the Jews; the ‘only one objection to this inter 
pretation of the apostle’s words —namely, that they 
have never been fulfilled,”’ is held to be ‘* futile,”’ 
since “inspiration did not enable the apostles to 
write history before it happened ;’" and ‘* there is 
hardly any prophecy io Holy Scripture which has 
not been in a similar way falsified, while neverthe 
less in its spiritual import true. The details of this 
prophecy of St. Paul were not verified as he anti 
cipated, yet the soul of it was. The Advent was 
not just then; it was delayed till a certain moral 
process should be accomplished ; and this was what 
the apostle wished the Thessalonians to under 
stand.”’ ‘This, surely, is not the orthodox view. 

F. W. STELLHORN. 

CapiraL University, CoLuMBus, O. 


Tue CHurcn IN Germany. By 8. Barine- 
GouLp, M.A. With maps. (The National 
Churches Series. Edited by P. H. Ditehfield, 
M.A., F. RK. Hist. 8) New York: James Pott 
& Co., 1891. 8vo, pp. xx., 400. ; 


It is far from being an agreeable thing to feel 
obliged to pronounce a work by a reputable author 
utterly worthless; yet this is the judgment to 
which a somewhat careful examination of the work 
has compelled the reviewer. The judgment is 
severe, but it is deliberate. In this judgment, the 
reviewer feels sure, all intelligent students of church 
history of whatever party can hardly fail to co- 
incide. Whoever takes up this volume with the 
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expectation of deriving from it anything like an 
adequate conception of German church history 
will be grievously disappointed, or, if his pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject be insufficient to 
induce a feeling of disappointment, will be sudly 
misled The author in his preface refers to two 
or three German works, only one of which, by the 
way, has any reputation, as if he thought that these 
were practically exhaustive of the available mate 
rials Ile does not seem to have even takeu the 
trouble to ascertain what had been written on the 
subject. He was asked, it would seem, to write a 
hook Time was precious Why trouble himself 
about facts’ A litth commonplace information 
and a fluent pen were thouglit to be alone needful, 
The book is hastily prepared, the uawary public 
buys it and thinks it fine, the unfortunate reviewer 
who receives a free copy for a notice loses his time 
and his temper and hastens away to the second 
hand book store to trade it for something that will 
not cumber his shelves, and the author probably 
pun kets a neat honorarium 

It may be said that the least worthless part of 


the volume is that contained ion the first six chay 


ters, Where the author has made sor 
the first volume of Hauck'’s Ae 
lheutachlanda ; Dut even here the few 
are perverted and no sufficient idea is given of early 
German Christianity He has nothing but praise 
for Archbishop Boniface of Mainz, and makes no 
due recognition of th fact that Bouniface’s chief 
work in Grermany Was lo exterminate the old evan 
lical Christiamity that had been widely diffused 
by earlier lro Scottish missionarics from Columban 
ouward Ile seems never to have seen the works 
of Ebr irc, Werner, Forster and Maller on Boniface 
and his times. Equally ignorant does be seem to 
be of the great uprising of Germany against the 
papacy in the early part of the fourteenth century 
under the Emperor Ludwig the Bavarian The 
influence of Marsilius of Padua and his Defi nao 
Pucis is ignored So far as is revealed by this 
book, the author knows vothing whatever of the 
great evangelical movement of the Middle Ages, of 
which the Waldenses and the Bohemian Brethren 
were represcntatives No adequate account is 
given of the Liussite movement, and the few sen 
tences devoted to this subject are utterly mislead 
ing. The author's representation of the Reforma 
tion of the sixteenth century is as unintelligent as 
it is bad-spirited. He describes Zwingli as ‘‘a 
man of clear and logical mind, of very disreputabl 
life in early manhood, which had so tainted his 
heart that love and piety had almost died out of 
it, and his cold, clear intellect was unsoftened and 
uncontrolied At heart a pantheist, he became the 
reformer of religion at Ziirich. He reduced Chris 
tianity to form of faith from which, logically, 
Christ might verv well have been omitted Phe 
form was complete without him.’’ His characteri 
zation of Luther and Lutheranism is from bewit 
ning to end a caricature ‘The following sentences 
on Thomas Munzer and Zwingli well illustrate the 
author's grasp of historical facts and relations and 
his calibre as a church historian Thomas Mun 
zer, Who had been expelled from Wittenberg, went 
to Waldshut on the Rhine, renounced baptism, and 
declared for direct’ internal revelation. 
Zwingh, the Zurich reformer, a man who was a 
pantheist in intellect, proceeded against Miinzer, 
caught some of his disciples and drowned them in 
the Rhine (1524) Ile knows nothing of the Ana 
baptists except in connection with Minzer and the 
Minster Kingdom, of which latter he gives an 


amusingly ignorant account. Whatever success 
the author may have achieved in other depart 
ments of literature, as church historian he has cer 
tainly shown himself hopelessly ignorant and in 
corrigibly wrong-beaded. The only thing that can 
be said in favor of the book is that it is handsomely 
printed and bound and is provided with excellent 
maps. It is to be hoped that so high a standard 
may be attained ana maintained in the remaining 
volumes of this series of histories of ‘' The Na 
tional Churches” as to atone in a measure for this 
travesty of history. Aubert Hl. NewMAN 
Mc Masrer Univensrry, Toronto. 


Tue Discovery or Amenica, with Some Account 
of Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. 
By Joun Fiske, 2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1892. Crown Svo, pp. Xxxvi., 516; xxiv., 
631, $4 


Ancient America was a much more archaic world 
than the world of Europe and Asia, and presented 
in the time of Columbus forms of society which on 
the shores of the Mediterranean had ceased to ex 
ist before the city of Rome was built. Hence the 
intense and peculiar fascination of American ar 
chweology and its profound importance to the stu 
dent of general history Since, then, America is 
as the author affirms, the most fruitful and sati- 
factory field for the comparative method in the 
study of the progress of human society, from its 
earliest stages of savagery to the later staves of 
barbarism, his attention naturally was turned to it 
from the study of carly European civilizations 
We are thus indebted to Mr. Fiske for a most in 
teresting, instructive, an@critical work “* written in 
all its parts trom the original sources of informa 
tion 

One of the objects of the writer is to give ‘‘a 
clear notion in outline of the character of the cul 
ture to which these people had attained at the 
time of the discovery,” to serve as an introduction 
to thre story of the work of discove ry. The various 
peoples of North America from the Arctic Cir 
cle to the neighborhood of th Isthmus of Darien 
are passed in review, and the reader is able to 
form a mental picture of the continent at the time 
of its discovery by the Europeans in the sixteenth 
century, Phen tollows a <« hapter on the 
of the Northmen, where the author 
the Saga of Erie the Red should be? 
history, for it is more like a plain statement of 
facts, reading like a ships log, than any fanciful 
imaginings of Norse writers. 

An explanation ts made of the process by which 
Colambus arrived at the firm belief that by sail 
ing not more than twenty-five hundred geographi 
eal miles west from the Canaries he woula reuch 
the coast of Japan. Every step of that explana 
tion is sustained by documentary evidence, 

It is borne in upon the reader that ‘* the discov 
ery of America was a gradual process, and not 
such a simple and instantaneous uffair as is often 
tacitly assumed ;’ for Americus Vespucius died, as 
Columbus had died, without ever having suspected 
the real significance of the discoveries in which 
he had been concerned. 

In the chapter entitled ‘* Mundus Novus’’ the 
author, among other things, reasons out the justice 
of naming the newly discovered world ** America.” 
At that time ** Mundus Novus’ only applied to 
South America, for the ancients had not suspected 
its existence and the existence of North America 
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was unknown, people supposing that all that had 
been discovered was merely a number of islands 
off the coast of Asia and a part of the Asiatic 
coast, The suggestion came that Mundus Novus 
might very properly be named America, after its 
discoverer. Later, as the geography of the new 
world became better known, the name embraced 
more territory, until it finally included the whole 
western hemisphere. Vespucius’s character is de- 
fended against the charges of unfairness and false- 
ness made by Las Casas and Herrera, the former 
of whom was vexed at the world’s neglect of the 
memory of his friend Columbus. 

We follow with great interest the daring Cortes 
in his conquest of Mexico, as well as the course of 
the Pizarros in gaining control of the Incas and 
their possessions. 

Perhaps the most absorbing chapter is devoted 
to Las Casas and the life-long struggle of this 
‘* Protector of the Indians’ to blot out the slavery 
which proved the curse of the Spanish colonies, 
and whose direful effects are still seen and felt. 

Mr. Fiske’s style is, as usual, forceful, sometimes 
lofty, as in his eulogy of Las Casas’ sterling char- 
acter, at other times conversational and familiar. 
The tendency of the author is optimistic, for he 
tries, where possible and consisteat with the histori 
cal records, to give the reader the best impression 
of the men treated. He disagrees with Winsor in 
the latter's scathing estimate of the character of 
the admiral, and bases his own opinion on the high 
esteem in which Columbus was held by the right- 
thinking Las Casas, his intimate friend. However, 
the deserved ill-will with which Mr. Fiske inveighs 
against Fonseca, Bishop of Badajos, and his min- 
ions, such as Ovando, Bobadilla, Davila, and 
others to whom are due in large degree the out- 
rages and misfortunes which attended the Spanish 
attempts to colonize, is particularly gratifying to 
such as have a previous acquaintance with these 
men. 

The value and usefulness of the book is enhanced 
by a well-arranged index whose length indicates its 
thoroughness and calls attention to the number of 
famous men who find a place in the work. 

. Wivtiiam K. GILLerr. 

New York UNIversity. 


Stuptres tN Ernics anp Rewieron ; or, Discourses, 
Essays and Reviews pertaining to Theism, In- 
spiration, Christian Ethics, and Education for 
the Ministry. By Auvan Hovey, D.D, LL.D., 
President of Newton Theological Institution. 
Boston, etc.: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1892. 8vo, 
pp. viii., 573, $2 50. 


The author takes us over a wide range of topics, 
all of “‘ which are of present interest and worthy 
every Christian man’s attention,’’ and treats them 
all with great fairness and ability. In some cases 
the discussion is elaborate and complete ; in others 
it is more or less limited by the conditions under 
which the essays were written and delivered. 
With all this variety there is a clear, distinct line 
of thought running through them all and binding 
them into one. Dr. Hovey classes them under 
four heads: ‘‘ Theism, inspiration, Christian con- 
duct, and education for the ministry.’’ These are 
all topics which fall in the line of the author's life- 
work, and his treatment of them proves how ad- 
mirably he is fitted for his position. The essays 
are marked by wide learning ; by clear, vigorous, 
and independent thinking ; by a conscientious and 
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studious fairness in stating the views of those who 
differ from him ; and by a freshness and original 
ity which adds greatly to their attractiveness and 
force. The author's style is admirable, and leaves 
no one in doubt as to his meaning. 

He bases his discussion upon definitions clearly 
stated, and then builds his argument to its logical 
conclusion, a conclusion in most cases satisfactory 
to all the friends of truth, 

In these studies the question of inspiration holds 
the central place, and rightly so, The preliminary 
essays lay the basis for its discussion and lead up 
to it, and the later topics are discussed and settled 
upon principles drawn fiom the inspired Word. 
We have here another instance or proof of the fact, 
that meets us everywhere, that the controversies 
of the present day go to the foundations, Is there 
a God? What are His relations to the world? 
Has He made known His will? Can we know 
what it is? What shall we do with the lessons it 
teaches? These are the questions more or less 
definitely treated in this volume. 

Dr. Hovey, assuming that God is, and that He 
has revealed His will to us in the “ sacred writ 
ings.”’ first states what are the general features of 
that revelation, that it is ‘* fragmentary, multiform, 
progressive and religious."’ Having explained 
and illustrated these features, he takes up the ques 
tion of the inspiration of the prophets and apostles, 
under these heads : 

** Firat. The object sought by the Lord in giv 
ing inspiration to the apostles and prophets. 

** Second, The characteristics of this inspiration 
in earlier and later times. 

“ Third. The fruits, both direct and indirect, 
of this inspiration.”’ 

After a thorough and elaborate discussion of 
these questions, the author adds an essay upon 
“*the nature and extent of inspiration,’’ closing 
his whole study upon this topic with the following 
propositions : 

‘1. The inspiration of the Scriptures is due to 
the inspiration of those who wrote, compiled, or 
indorsed them, so that they were given a place in 
the sacred canon. 

‘2. This inspiration is affirmed in the fullest 
sense of the original Scriptures only. 

** This inspiration is predicable of every Scrip 
ture—that is, of every part of the sacred writings. 
These writings are God's word to men. They not 
only contain Divine messages, but they are such 
messages, and no sentence is wholly useless.”’ 

Upon this point we cannot forbear quoting the 
forcible and striking words of Dr. Hovey. “ But 
what shall we say of Jesus Christ as a critic’ 
Was He simply the child of His times? Did He 
bew to human tradition? Had He no spiritual 
insight? no penetration? no love of truth? no 
power to detect and expose error? Is there any 
reason to question the veracity of Luke when he 
says that Seven at twelve years of age was found 
in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing and asking them questions ; while all 
that heard were amazed at His understanding and 
His answers ? Is there the least evidence or likeli- 
hood that His study of the sacred writings was in- 
termitted so much as a week during the next eigh- 
teen years? or the least reason to imagine that it 
was not as honest and searching, as sagacious and 
fruitful as that of modern critics? And when, 
after the long period of preparation, he was at last 
engaged in religious teaching, what Pharisee or 
scribe, what Sadducee or lawyer, was able to con- 
vince of ignorance or of sin? They were amazed 
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at His knowledge, and put to silence by His wis- 
dom ; and without intending to depreciate the 
learning of to-day, I may express my conviction 
that Jesus Christ was a profounder student of the 
Old Testament than any man since His time, and 
that He had a truer and deeper insight into the 
whole spirit and purpose of that volume than has 
been gained by any scholar of our day. If, then, 
the Old Testament account of the creation, the fall, 
and the deluge gives a correct idea of God's rela 
tion to the origin of the world and to the early 
history of mankind, Jesus Christ knew this to be 
the case, and we cannot wonder that He used the 
record as true ; but if that account properly inter 
preted does not furnish a correct view of God's 
relation to the earth and man during the first 
period, we are naturally surprised to find Him 
treating it with honor; and the same may be said 
of any other part of the Old Testament.""” 

These are timely aod weighty words 

While not agreeing with the author on every 
point, we think he has established his propositions, 
aod heartily commend his work as able and timely. 
We hope that it may have a very wide cir ulation, 
and are sure that those who read it will unite with 
usin thanking Dr. Hovey that he has given it to 
the press A. GosMAN. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J 


Purmmary Witness vo Tue TRUTH OF THE GosPeEL. 
A Series of Discourses ; also a Charge on Modern 
Teaching on the Canon of the Old Testament. 
By Cuantes Worpswortrn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of St. Andrews and Fellow of Winches 
ter College. London and New York 
mans, Green & Co., 1892, 
$2. 


Long 
Svo, pp. xiii, 333, 


This book is a series of discourses mainly on cer 
tain words of the writers and speakers of the New 
Testament, giving a homiletical turn to each of 
them, but iutended at the same time to present, as 
the title of the book declares, a body of original 
testimony to the historical truth of Christianity. 
la view of this purpose, the remarkable thing 
about it is the entire absence of the critical ele 
ment. Bishop Wordsworth is an eminent scholar 
of the old type ; his knowledge of the Scriptures 
and of the sources of information about them is 
great, but he lacks the critical faculty which would 
enable him to separate wheat from chaff: and 
hence the real grounds of our faith are not those 
presented in his book. He makes the Old Testa 
ment witness to Christ, and there is no doubt that 
it does so witness. But when it speaks of the seed 
of the woman bruising the serpent’s head ; of all 
the families of the earth being blessed in Abraham's 
seed ; of the seed of David sitting on His throne 
forever ; of the Ruler of God's people coming out 
of Bethlehem; and of the Virgin bearing a son 
who« name was to be Immanuel ; is it the result 
of a certain, or even of a probable interpretation, 
thit what it speaks of in each case is the personal 
Messiah? Look, ¢.g., at the last passage (Isa. vii. 
14). The birth of this child was to be a sign to 
King Abaz of the truth of certain things predicted 
by the prophet, and these things, included in the 
Assyrian invasion, were to take place before the 
child cume to years of discretion. And yet this 
prediction, so absolutely defined and limited in 
time to the immediate future, is supposed to be 
fulfilled in the birth of our Lord, and this fulfil- 
ment after seven hundrel and fifty years is taken 
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as proof of the supernatural character of the 
prophecy, and this again is made one of the sup. 
ports of faith. No surprising or alarming invasion 
of criticism is involved in the question, whether 
the passage will in any way bear this strain ; but 
the unquestioning citation of such witnesses is full 
of danger to the cause which it is meant to help. 

The same simple acceptance of a traditional in 
terpretation appears in the exposition of Rev. xx. 
The binding of Satan for a thousand years pre 
dicted there is taken to signify the entire pertod of * 
the Goapel dispensation from the Advent of Christ, 
and the angel sent to bind him, ** according to the 
best and most commonly received interpretation,” 
is Christ incarnate. Now, whatever else may be 
true of the apocalypse, it is becoming pretty cer 
tain that it cannot be extended in this way over 
indefinite spaces and times, but that it moves 
within certain well-defined limits of both. Whether 
the two great judgments predicted in it are the 
chastisement of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
Rome, or not, those judgments are to close a period 
following the Advent, in which Satan haa been loose 
and rampant, and that period is to be succeeded by 
this binding for a thousand years, The entire in 
terpretation involves a vague and childlike accept 
ance of whatever meanings of Scripture will yield 
the best homiletical results, which is widely differ 
ent from the historical and critical interpretation 
now prevalent, and a book written in this spirit 
can hardly be a support to faith. 

There is the same uncritical spirit in dealing 
with tradition as well as Scripture. The feast of 
St. Andrew is said to be given the place which it 
occupies in the Church calendar, because, ‘* accord 
ing to the uniform consent of ecclesiastical history, 
it was on this day, the 80th of November, nearly 
eighteen hundred years ago, that be was made 
perfect through martyrdom.’’ It appears that be 
preached the word in Scythia and other parts of 
the North, and came then to Patre in Achaia, 
where he was crucified by the proconsul geas ; 
but in order to prolong his agony, he was simply 
bound to the cross with cords, and from that pul 
pit he preached to the people, in words that make 
a part of this record, for two days, when at his 
own request the Lord relieved him from further 
suffering by a sudden death. After three hundred 
years his bones were removed with great cenyremo 
to the magnificent church at Constantinople. With 
the same circumstantiality and assurance we are 
tuld of the death of St. James, the brother of our 
Lord, that, at a time of great disturbance among 
the people of Jerusalem, owing to the absence of 
any Roman governor, he was asked by the Jewish 
rulers, who recognized his great influence over the 
people, to use his power to pacify them, and, above 
all, to assure them that Jesus was not the Messiah, 
And for this purpose they took him up to the roof 
of the temple, and when he refused to deny his 
Master, they cast him down, after which they 
stoned and clubbed him to death. All this oc- 
curred, “we kuow, very soon after he had written 
his epistle, probat)ly not more than a few weeks or 
days.’’ Now, the authority for these post New 
Testament lives of the apostles is not such as to 
justify anything more than the most hesitating 
acceptance of them, to speak very mildly, and yet 
they are given us among the primary witnesses to 
the truth of Christianity. 

There is the same confidence in dealing with the 
mysteries of our faith. Taking as his basis the 
passages which speak of the creation of the world 
through the Son, on the one hand, and those which 
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tell of the incarnation, on the other, he combines 
them in the wonderful statement that “ this great, 
this eternal, this universal Creator has become a 
subject of His own creation."’ ‘* He who, forty 
centuries before, had created man out of the dust 
of the earth, and previously to that (no one can tell 
how long) had created the dust out of nothing 

now Himself took man’s nature. ; 
An exercise of creative power infinitely transcend 
ing every other act of creation.’ That is, the In 
carnation was an act of self-creation. Such the 
ologizing as this can come only from a desire to 
make the Scriptures yield us whatever wonders 
they can, in the belief that wonders nourish faith, 

There is appended to the book a charge delivered 
to his diocesan synod by the bishop in 1891 on the 
criticism of the Old Testament, It has the merit 
of being mild and conciliatory, refuses to call 
names, or to accuse the critics of anything but re 
gard for the truth, and simply warns the clergy 
against hasty acceptance of what the bishop feels 
sure will prove an exploded theory. Against it 
he has, however, only a priort objections to urge. 
1. That it involves a lower theory of inspiration. 
But the great obstacle in the way of understanding 
the Bible, and the thing most prejudicial to its 
claims, has been a theory of inspiration too high 
and fanciful for the facts. 2. That the record of 
the early history accompanying the legislation in 
the Hexateuch will be very likely to go with the 
Law, as being the record of an age in the dim past 
of the compilers. A valid objection, but not with 
out compensations, 3. The difficulty created by 
our Lord's recognition of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, and of the Davidic authorship of 
certain Psalms, so that he based an important 
teaching in one case on the latter. There is no 
force in this objection, except in the single case 
specified from the Psalms. But it is not certain 
that our Lord used this language. There is good 
reason for questioning parts of his discourse re- 
ported in the Gospels, and no dilemma of the kind 
supposed can be forced on us therefore. It is not 
surely a question between a critical theory and a 
statement of Jesus, but between the theory and a 
possibly fncorrect report of the statement. 

But, after all, the answer to these objections is 
the inadequacy of the bishop's statement of the 
criticism against which they are directed. The 
criticism of the Pentateuch is based on its com- 
posite character, on its anachronisms, on its lan- 
guage, but, above all, on the fact patent to every 
caretul and unprejudiced student, that the history 
of the Jews in the other books is entirely inconsistent 
with the existence of any such law. No a priori ob- 
jection will overcome that solid and unanswerable 
fact. E. P. Gou.p. 

EpiscopaL Divinity ScHooL, PHILADELPHIA. 


OBERLIN LecTuREsS oF 1892. THE PULPIT AND 
THE Pews. By Rev. Davin O. Mears, D.D., 
Pastor of the Piedmont Congregational Church, 
Worcester, Mass. Oberlin, O.: Edward J. Good- 
rich, 1892. 12mo, pp. 128, $1. 


This little volume contains three lectures, the 
first of which is entitled “ The Pulpit a Conserving 
Force ;"’ the second, “ The Limitations of the Ser- 
mon,’’ and the third, “ The Duties and Rights of 
the Pews.’’ There is also a prefatory chapter, 
stating the purpose of the ‘‘ Oberlin Lectures,”’ 
and suggesting that the modern pulpit has ocea- 
sion for some readjustment with its environments. 
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The worldly drift of modern life, the noticeable 
taste for sensationalism in popular assemblies, the 
peculiarities of church administration and the nu 
merous demands made on a pastor's time and 
strength, all call for most serious and careful 
thought on the part both of the minister and the 
layman. 

In the first lecture it is maintained that the pres 
ervation of the republic depends upon its moral 
forces, and these can be conserved only by con 
stant training of the public conscience. Educa 
tion, literature, the press, and political partisanship 
are recognized as capable of mightily shaping pub 
lic opinion, and as actually exerting a powerful 
influence on public life and morals ; but they can 
not be trusted as the sole educators of society, for 
in many instances their obvious tendency is to the 
demoralization of time-serving policy. To secure 
the highest public weal the pulpit must speak out 
** with the clearness and spirituality of an Isaiah 
among the prophets, and a Paul among the apos 
tles of Christ.’’ The author appeals to many nota 
ble examples of the power of a faithful preacher to 
control public sentiment and work great reforms, 
“The pulpit that has its John Knox is mightier 
than the throne of the frightened queen.”’ ‘‘ It 
was not Yale College that stemmed the tide of 
French intiaelity in the dark days following the 
Revolution ; but it was the pulpit of the college, 
under the preaching of President Dwight, that 
confronted and banished the skepticism and bad 
morals inherited from the friendly nationality that 
had even its honored Lafayette.’’ 

The second lecture is an admirable discussion of 
the true idea and scope of a sermon, and is in itself 
a valuable treatise on homiletics, worth more than 
some entire volumes. The duties, rights, and re- 
sponsibilities of those who occupy the pews of our 
churches are strongly set forth in the concluding 
lecture, and ought to be read by all the members 
of those congregations who fail to see how they 
might multiply the preacher’s power for good, 
“It is a fact not to be forgotten, that most of the 
preaching of the first two centuries was by lay 
men. The great Reformation was really the rising 
of the common people against the Church; and 
their demand was for preachers of the truths of 
God.”” ** Lyman Beecher, when reminded of the 
power of his preaching, replied : ‘ 1 have four hun- 
dred bearers who carry out in their daily conduct 
the truths they hear.’ ” 

Although without a table of contents or an in- 
dex, which would have added to its value, this 
volume is a praiseworthy addition to homiletical 
literature. MiLron 8. Terry. 

GARRETT BrBiicaL InstirutTe, EVANSTON, ILL. 


Notes AND Brier Reviews, BY THE Eprror. 


Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. 
By Franz Delitzsch, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Leipzig. Authorized trans- 
lation from the third edition by the Rev, James 
Denney, B.D. In two volumes. (New York : 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., no dates, 8vo, pp. ix., 520; 
vii., 496, $5.) The first volume of this work ap- 
peared some time ago, but the second only re- 
cently. The attention of the reader is called to 
the fact that the translation is made from the third 
edition of the original, in spite of the fact that a 
fourth has appeared. As excuse for this the pref- 
ace urges that the arrangement with the author had 
reference to the third edition only ; but the atti- 
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tude of the author toward critical questions touch 
ing the authorship of the book had meanwhile 
changed, and it would appear that the continuance 
of the translation of the third edition was in the 
interest of those views which the author had re 
jected before his lamented death It would ap 
pear to the candid like an attempt to bolster up 
discarded views by an unwarranted use of an hon 
ored name. Even on the basis of the statements 
of the present preface there is the less excuse for 
this translation, since it is alleged that ‘‘ He made 
no revision of the interpretation answering to the 
changes in his critical positions.’’ Besides it is a 
somewhat eclectic translation, and does not give a 
complete view of the original, since ‘* philological 
discussions, which were really of the nature of ez 
cursus,’’ “ references to books and periodicals in 
accessible to those who would be likely to use a 
translation,’’ and ‘‘ curiosities of interpretation 

‘ which did not deserve to be remembered,"’ 
have been omitted. Upon the whole, we do not 
think that the volume is what it ought to have 
been, and we are informed that one of the leading 
Old Testament scholars of the country has warned 
his pupils against the publication. 


Early Bibles of America. By 


Rev. John Wright, 
D.D., Rector of St 


Paul's Charch, St. Paul, Mion 
(New York: Whittaker, 1892, 12mo, pp. vi., 171, 
$1.50 net.) Dr. Wright has made a book which 
will be of interest to the Christian public rather 
than to specialists. It is not an easy subject, 
though we think that he has taken it rather too 
easily. We have a longing for a treatment and 
style such as that of Alice Morse Earle in her 
‘Sabbath in Puritan New England,’ which make 
a series of title-pages interesting even from a liter 
ary point of view. Nevertheless the author bas 
done a service in placing such an array of facts in 
popular form, and in calling attention to the phases 
and curiosities of Bible printing in ‘‘ America’’— 
that is, a part of the territory covered by our United 
States. A number of excellent facsimiles adorn 
the volume and add materially to its value. 


The Story of the Life of Mackay of Uganda, Told 
for Boys. By his Sister. (New York : Armstrong 
& Son, 1892, 12ino, pp. vii., 338, $1.50.) The life 
of Mackay, also written by his sister, which ap 
peared some time ago, was met with an apprecia 
tive and warm welcome. It was, indeed, ‘‘ a vol 
ume of intense and romantic interest.’ In the 
present volume the story is told for a younger 
class of readers, that the lessons of self-sacrifice, 
heroism and nobility may be utilized and bear 
fruits worthy of the example. But this book is not 
a rehearsal of the earlier, being entirely fresh and 
quite distinct. It is set off by a number of pic 
tures, some of which will be attractive to youthful 
readers, To Sunday-school libraries it will be a 
valuable addition. 

The Voice from Sinai, The Eternal Bases of the 
Moral Law. By #-. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1892, 8vo, pp. 
ix., 314, $1.50.) This volume contains a series of 
sixteen sermons on the Ten Commandments, 
preached for the most part in a series delivered 
about a year ago in Westminster Abbey. They 
are published by request and because they had 
been greeted by a hearty welcome, both upon de- 
livery and in the religious newspaper press ; and 
truly they are calculated to be useful in widening 
circles. The application of the Word of God to 
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the needs of every day nowadays, with such power 
and fervor as that of Archdeacon Farrar, is in 
spiring and helpful to a degree. This volume is 
one of the best practical expositions, if not the best, 
in the language. 


The Preacher's Scrapbook ; «a Collection of 424 
Short Stories and Pithy Sayings, for the Use of 
Busy Clergy and Teachers. By F. A. G. Eich 
baum, M.A. (Milwaukee: Young Churchman 

»., 1892, 12mo, pp. vili., 244, $1, net.) As is td 
be expected, the quality of the contents of this 
volume is not equal, nevertheless some of the 
stories are excellent and well suited for their pur 
pose. Besides, the book is well indexed and made 
as convenient for use as possible. 


Leassona from the World of Matter and the World 
of Man. By Theodore Parker, Selected from notes 
of unpublished sermons; by Rufus Leighton. 
(Chicago : Kerr & Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. xi.. 480, 
3 cents. Unity Library, No. 16.) Fhough the 
preface of this volume is dated 1865, the extracts 
are still fresh and pithy, They present excellent 
materials whence to learn the spirit of the man. 


History of Amutets, Charma and Talismans. A 
Historical Investigation into their Nature and 
Origin. By Michael L. Rodkinson, (New York : 
the Author, 1804 Second Avenue, 1892, 12mo, pp. 
x.. 93.) A study principally talmudic in its ma 
terial, and of interest to and intelligible principally 
by specialists. 


The Foot-Path Way. By 
(Boston and New York ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1892, pp. 245, $1.25.) A delightful little book 
which, in fine literary shape, tells a story of interest 
to all, but especially to those having a love for the 
study of natural history. The uninstructed will 
derive hence a very considerable knowledge of 
birds and wild flowers iu a very entertaining way. 


Bradford Torrey. 


The Schoolmaster in Literature. Containing 
Selections from the Writings of Ascham, Moliére, 
Fuller, Rousseau, Shenstone, Cowper, Goethe, 
Pestalozzi, Page, Mitford, Bronté, Hughes, Dick 
ens, Thackeray, Irving, George Eliot, Eggleston, 
Thompson, and others. With an introduction by 
Edward Eggleston. (New York, ete.: American 
Book Co., 1892, &8vo, pp. 608, $1.40.) A well- 
printed book of well-selected extracts from a Jarge 
number of writers who have touched upon the 
work, practices, experiences, and doings of the 
‘schoolmaster.’ It is a book of great interest and 
something new in the line of a history of litera 
ture. Each section is headed with a brief bio 
graphical sketch and a ‘‘ characterization.”’ 


Taration and Work. A Series of Treatises on 
the Tariff and the Currency. By Edward Atkin- 
son, LL D., Ph.D. (New York : Putnam's Sons, 
1892, crown 8vo, pp. xvii., 296, $1.25.) In this 
volume are collected a number of articles upon 
economic and financial questions, which have ap 
peared in various papers and magazines, from the 
pen of this acknowledged authority. To the be- 
liever in tariff reform the book will be a veritable 
arsenal, containing weapons of offence and de- 
fence. Those opposed to Mr. Atkinson and his 
party will find here the strong points of the tariff 
reformer's position, upon which they may expend 
their efforts with a view to refutation or demoli- 
tion. 
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Books RECEIVED. 


Table Book and Teast Problems in Mathematics. 
y J. K. Ellwood, M.A., Principal of the Colfax 
Pittsburg. (New York, etc.: American 

Book Co., 12mo, pp. 287, $1.) 


T he 
Serics 


Westminster Question Book. International 
1803. A Manual for Teachers and Older 
Scholars. (Vol. xix. 1882, 12mo, pp. 192, 12 
cents, net.)—Our Heavenly Rest By Margaret 
Stewart Hormel. (12mo, pp. 47, 15 cents, net, ) 
Our Seholara for Christ. By Rev. R. Ballantine 
(Pp. 30.)\— First Steps for Little Ones ; or, Primary 
Clase Lessons Arranged by Israel P. Black. 
Pp. 15. (Philadelphia Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication.) 


THE* NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


MaGazine for November: 
Forgive 


HARPER'S Frontis 
own, my Mariette ;”’ 
‘The Holy Places of Islam,”’ by Charles Dudley 
Warner ; ‘‘ Portrait of Mary E. Wilkins ;"’ “ Jane 
Field” (a novel), by Mary E. Wilkins ; ‘‘ Nathan 
iel J. Wyeth, and the Struggle for Oregon,” by 
Jolin A. Wyeth, M.D. ; ‘* The Boy Orator of Zepata 
City” (astory), by Richard Harding Davis ; ‘* Along 
the Parisian Boulevards,”’ by Theodore Child ; 
“The Designers of the Fair,"’ by F. D. Millet ; 
“The Rivals’ (a story), by Francois Coppée . 
** A Collection of Death Masks,”’ by Laurence Hut 
ton; ‘* The New Growth of St 
Ralph ; *' The World of Chance’? (a novel), by 
William Dean Howells, Conclusion ; ‘‘ Massinger 
and Ford,’ by James Russell Lowell ; ‘‘ Mr. Ben 
jamin Franklin Gish’s Ball” (a story), by M. E. M. 
Davis ; ‘‘ Flunkyana,”’ a visit to the portrait gallery 
of BrabaZan 
George du Maurier) ; 


piece, me, my 


Louis,”’ by Julian 


Towers (full-page illustration by 
** Editor's Easy Chair’’ (‘‘ A 
Plea for Christmas’’), by George William Curtis ; 
‘*In Memoriam : George William Curtis ;"’ ‘‘ Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins’s Editor’s Study,” 
by Charles Dudley Warner ; ‘‘ Editor’s Drawer.”’ 


Stories ;"’ ‘* 


Contents of the CosmoponiTan for November, 
1892: Frontispiece, *‘ Mr. Gladstone ;”’ “ Japan 
Revisited,”’ by Sir Edwin Arnold ; ** White Vio- 
lets,"’ by Edgar Fawcett ; ‘* The Drummer of Com- 
pany E.,”’ by Robert Fletcher ; “‘ Sylvia: 
To One who Praised Her,” by Margaret Crosby ; 
‘* A Cosmopolitan Language,’’ by M. Q. Holyoake ; 
“ Lukari’s Story,"’ by Gertrude Atherton ; ‘‘ Red- 
wing,’’ by Charles J. O'Malley ; ‘‘ The City of 
Hamburg,’’ by Murat Halsted ; ‘‘ A Recent Visit 
to Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden,’’ by William H. 
Rideing ; Mary T. Higginson ; 
‘A Traveller from Altruria,’’ by William Dean 
Howells ; ‘‘ The Nation,’’ by Charlotte P. Stetson ; 
**Art Schools of Paris,’? by Lucy H. Hooper ; 
‘* Education for the Common People in the South,’’ 


Howe 


‘** Pompeii,’’ by 
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by George W. Cable ; ‘* A War Correspondent at 
the Fall of Constantinopie,’’ by Archibald Forbes ; 
** Epping Forest," by E. E. Hale; ‘‘ Growth of 
Great Cities,’’ by Lewis M. Haupt; ‘* Aerial Navi 
gation,’’ by John P. Holland ; ‘* Social Struggles,”’ 
by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen ; ‘* To Walt Whitman, 
the Man,” by J. J. Piatt ; “‘ Bird Courtship,”’ by 
John Burroughs ; ‘' Two Studies of the South," 
by Brander Matthews, 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE for November contains 
* Victor Hugo,”’ frontispiece 
by Henry James ; ‘ Two Backgrounds,"’ by Edith 
Wharton ; “* Chicago's Part in the World's Fair,”’ 
by Franklin MacVeagh ; ‘* Conversations and Opin 
ions of Victor Hugo’ (from unpublished papers 
found at Guernsey), by Octave Uzanne ; * Villon,’’ 
by Francis B. Gaummere ; ‘* Racing in Australia,’’ 
by Sidney Dickinson ; ‘* Betrothal ;’" ‘‘ Salem Kit 
tredge, Theologue”’ (“ His Secular Excursion,’’ Part 
I1.), by Bliss Perry ; ‘* French Art’’ (111, ‘* Realis 
tic Painting’’), by W. C. Brownell ; ‘* Stories of a 
Western 


>“ The Grand Canal,”’ 


Town” (LV., ‘* Mother Emeritus),’’ by 


Octave Thanet ; ‘Sponge and Spongers of the 
Florida Reef,’’ by Kirk Munroe ; ‘‘ Miss Danger 
lie’s Roses,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page ; ‘* The Point 
of View.’ 


Tue ATLANTIC Montuy for November : ‘‘ The 
Story of a Child,”’ XI.-XV., by Margaret Deland ; 
‘* Mr. Jolley Allen,’’ by W. Henry Winslow ; ‘‘ A 
New England Boyhood,”’ V., by Edward Everett 
Hale ; ‘* The Marriage of Tbraim Pasha,"’ an epi- 
sode at the court of Sultan Murad IIL, 1586, by 
Horatio F. Brown ; ‘* The Withrow Water Riyht’’ 
(in two parts), Part I, by Margaret Collier Gra 
ham; ‘‘An English Missal,"’ by Lizette Wood 
worth Reese; ‘‘ John Greenleaf Whittier,”’ by 
George Edward Woodberry ; ‘‘ In Memory of John 
Greenleaf Whittier,’ Deceniber 17th, 1807-Septem- 
ber 7th, 1892, by Oliver Wendell Holmes ; ‘* Whit 
tier’ (“ Dying’), by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps ; 
“Don Orsino,”” XXV., XXVI., by F. Marion 
Crawford ; “‘ Socivlogy in the Higher Education 
of Women,”’ by Samuel W. Dike ; ‘* Four Quat- 
rains’’—‘‘ November,”’ by Charles Washington 
Coleman ; ‘' Pioneering Thought,’’ by Charlotte 
Fiske Bates; ‘‘ For the Rain it Raineth every 
Day,”’ by John B. Tabb; ‘‘The Flower of 
Dreams,’’ by Edith M. Thomas ; ‘‘ Some Breton 
Folk Sengs,’’ by Theodore Bacon; ‘‘ The Two 
Programmes of 1892 ;"’ “* The Dutch Influence in 
America ;’*’ Comment on New Books; The Con- 
tributors’ Club. 


Tue contents of Liprrncort’s for November are 
as follows: ‘‘ More than Kin,’’ by Marion Har- 
land ; ‘* The Sporting Editor,’’ by J. B. MeCor 
mick (‘‘ Macon’’); ‘‘ The Homeless Thoughts,’’ 
by Dora Read Goodale ; ‘* To Isabel ;’’ ‘‘In a 
Gondola,’’ by Ellen Olney Kirk ; ‘‘ Cricket in the 
United States," by George Stuart Patterson : 
“Corydon at the Tryst,” by Frances Nathan ; 
“*A Story without a Moral,’’ by M. Helen Fraser 
Lovett ; *‘ Mirage,’’ by Edith M. Thomas ; ‘‘ Form 
in Driving,’’ by C. Davis English ; ‘‘ Men of the 
Day,’’ by M. Crofton. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index of Periodicals 


Aft. M. E.R. African M_ E. Charch Review 

A & Andover Review 

Bibi. Sacr Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quarterly.) 

B QR Baptist Quarterly Review 

Ch.Q KR Chareh Quarterly Review 

Cc M.Q Canadian Methodist Quarterly 

© P.R Cumberland Presbyterian Review 
c.R Charities Keview 

Cc. Christian Thought 

Ex Expositor 

Ex T Expository Times 

Ga. W Ciood Worda 

H.R Homiletic Review 

L, ¥ Lutheran 5 
MR Methodist Review 

MH Missionary Herald 


Quarterly.) 


(Quarterly.) 


(Bi-monthly.) 


Alston Crucis, XVII., Helen Shipton, GW 

Andover Attack on the American Board, The Lat 
est, Ex Pres. Cyrus Hamlin, OD 

Are there Maccabean Psalms? Harlan Creelman, 
ONTS 

Asia Minor, St. Paul's First Journey in, 
W. M. Ramsay, M.A., Ex 

Bavaria and its People, W.C. Preston, SM 

Bible as a Classic, The, Prof. Moulton, RCh 

Biblical Criticism, Modern, Rev. A. A. Pfanstiehl, 
RQR 

Biblical Criticism of Our Day, The, Prof. G. HL. 
sc hodde, Trr 

Blind Beggar, A, Rev. M. G. Pearse, GW. 

Bloomfield, Robert, Walter Bloomfield, NHM. 

Boston Monday Lectures, Joseph Cook, OD 

Carey, The Founder of Modern Missions, 
D>. L. Leonard, BiblSacr 


Prof 


Rev. 


Carlyle, A Religious Estimate of, F. L 
PQ 

Carlyle's Messages to Young Men, F. A Atkins, 
YM 


Ferguson, 


Catholicity, The Principles of, Rev. E. W 
geant, NHM 

Catholic Public Schools, 
Hoyt, D.D., OD 

Children and Infidels, 
Nathan Green, CPR. 

Christ's Essential Sonship, 8S. H. 
RQR. 

Christian Edification, A. J. Gordon 

Christian Worship. Hymnology 
J. M. Schick, D.D., RQR 

Church Confederation, Prof. G 
HR. 

Church Movement of 1833, A Layman’s Recollec- 
tions of the, G.W., NIM 

Church of Russia, The, W. A. Beardslee, MissR. 

Clergyman to Know Hebrew ? Is it Necessary for 
a, Prof. L. W. Batten, ONTS. 

Cloister Life in the Days of Caur de Lion, Dean 
of Gloucester, GW. 

Conduct of God towards Man, The, Ethical Teach 
ing of the Book of Job Concerning, Rev. A. P. 
Atterbury, CT. 

Count Leo Tolstoi, E. M. L. McDougall, SM. 

Crusade in Turkey, Anti-Missionary, Rev. James 
Johnston, MissR. 

Darwinism, Recent Modifications of, Joseph Cook, 
LL.D., CT. 

Delitzsch, Franz, The Hebrew New Testament of, 
Rev. Gustaf Dalman, ONTS. 

Divine Covenants in the Bible. The Notion of, J. 8. 
Candlish, D_D., ExT. 

Divisions of Themes, Hints for, Prof. G. L. Ray- 
mond, L.H.D., HR. 


Ser 
Failure of, Wayland 


Pains and Penalties for, 
Giesy, D.D., 


Rt Te iy « 2 
and Music in, 


R. ¢ rooks, D.D : 


Mins KR Missionary Review. 
N.uHM Newbery House Magazine 
KE. & Y.K. New Englander and Yale Review. 
Ww The New World 
D Our Day 
N.T.8. Old and New Testament Student 
M Preachers’ Magazine 
4 Presbyterian Quarterly 
i R. Presbyterian and Reformed Revigw. (Quarterly.) 
Ch Review of the Churches ‘ 
QR Reformed Quarterly Review 
A.H Sunday at Home 
M Sunday Magazine 
Th The Thinker. 
Tr The Treasury 


M The Young Man 


Duality, Rev. J. E. Walker, A.M., BiblSacr. 
Dubhm's Isaiah, and the New Commentary to the 
Old Testament, Rev. G. A. Smith, M.A., Ex 
Educational Evangelism, Rev. D.. 8. Spencer, 
MissR 
Educational 
RQK 

Ferry, At the, Robert Richardson, GW. 

Fire in the Valley, The, RCh 

Future Punishment, J. H. Tharp, CPR 

Genesis I., Prof. Huxley versus, C. B. Warring, 
Ph.D., BiblSaecr. 

German Theology, Our Debt to, Rev. J. 8. Banks, 
ExT. 

Glastonbury Abbey, H. Hayman, D.D., NIM 

Gospel in the Pulpit, The, 1. W. Howerth, CPR 

Great English Arsenal, A, Hamish Hendry, GW 

Greek Church and the Gospel, The, Il. E. Bud 
gett, Missh 

Guilds of the City of duondon, Leaves from the 
History of the, Charles Welsh, F.S.A., NHM. 

Hebrew Prophets and Prophecy, R. V. Foster, 
CPR. 

Herod the Tetrarch: A Study of Conscience, 
David Brown, D.D., Ex 

Higher Criticism, The History and Definition of, 
Howard Osgood, D.D., BiblSacr. 

Historicity of the Gospels, The, J. H. 
D.D.. HR. 

Holy Thursday in Rome, 1892, Mrs. Charles Gar 
nett, SM. 

Homileties, PM. 

Hope of the Universe, The, George MacDonald, 
LL.D... 8M 

Idea of Sacrifices, The Origin and Development of 
the, Rev. D. B. Lady, A-M., — 

Immortality of the Soul, The, R. L. Dabney, 
D.D., PQ 

Inspiration of the Scriptures, The, T. W. Cham- 
bers, D.D., RQR. 

Inventions, Revelation of, and Patents to Civiliza- 
tion, L. W. Serrell, CT. 

Is Crime Increasing ?. J. M. McKee, CPR. 

Jehu, A Modern, R. C. Reed, D.D., PQ. 

Jewish Sketches, H. Ormonde, NHM. 

Job in other Literatures, The Book of, Rev. G. 8. 
Goodspeed, Ph D., ONTS. 

John and His Gospel, J. G. Patton, CPR. 

Joshua, Antiquity of the Book of, Henry Hayman, 
D.D., TTh. 

King David and the Psalter, Canon Cheyne on 
Rev. John Taylor, M.A., Ex. 

Kingdom of God, A Child's Reception of the, 
Rev. J. W. R. Campbell, PM. 

Laureate’s Footsteps, In the, Geoffrey Winter- 
wood, GW 


Problem, The, John Stahr, D.D., 


Barrows. 
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Life on an Ice-Floe, Rev. T. Wood, SM. 

Loch Etive, Pastoral Life on, William Jolly, GW. 

Man’s Kinship, C. P. Duvall, CPR 

Milton's Primeval Man, Mary A. Woods, ExT. 

Minute Prediction and Modern Doubt, A. W. 
Archibald, D.D., BiblSaer. 

Mission Enterprise, A Century of, George Smith, 
SM. 

Mission Fields, Rev. C. M. Alford, TTr. 

Moses: His Life and its Rev. 
Pearse, PM. 

New Testament. The Doctrine of the Atonement 
in the, Rev. Prof. J. A. Beet, D.D., Ex. 

Nineveh, Jonah in, H. C. Trumbull, D.D., 
BiblSacr 

Notes and Sketches Abroad, C. A. Berry, YM. 

Objective and Sacramental in Christianity, The, 
the Importance of, Rev. J. W. A.M., 
RQRK 

Old Testament, Driver on the Literature of the, 
W. E. Barton, B.D., BiblSaer. 

Pastoral Work, Thoughts for, A. E. Kittredge, 
D.D., TTr 

Paul and the Parousia, ONTS 

Peasants in the Russian Empire, Present Condi 
tion of, Vicomte C. de Lestrade, MissR. 

Pentecostal Baptism, J. W. Primrose, D.D., PQ. 

Peter's Life and His First Epistle, ONTS. 

Possession, Some Cases of, Very Rev. G. A. Chad- 
wick, D.D., Ex 

Preacher's Note. Books, A, PM 

Professor Wendt's “ Teaching of Jesus,” Rev. David 
Eaton, M.A... ExT. 

Progress of the Churches, RCh. 

Purpose, The Power of, W. J. Dawson, YM. 

Questions of the Day, Thoughts on, Burdett Hart, 
D.D., TTr. 

Recent Biblical Study in Canada, Rev. Herbert 
Symonds, D.D., ExT. 

Remarkable Discoveries, CT 

Revised Version, The, Right Rev. W. W. How, 
D.D., Ex. 

Reunion Conferences at Grindelwald, RCh. 

Reunion Debates, The, RCh. 

Romanism and the Public Schools, R. F. Sample, 
D.D., Pe 

Rothe, Richard, and Social Theology, Prof. A. B. 
Curtis, CT. 

Sacred Song, Our Inheritance of, Prof. 8S. A. Mar- 
tin, HR 

Samaritan Pentateuch, Date of the, Rev. H. D. 
Astley. TTh. 

School Problem, 
Greene, HR 

Seeing Life, YM 

Sermon on the Mount, The, Prof. R. W. Moss, 
a | 


M. G. 


Lessons, 


Love, 


Is the, Solvable? Rev. G. F. 


Sleep, We Shall not All, Rev. 8S. B. Goodnow, 
BiblSacr. 

Some One, Dr. Joseph Parker, YM. 

Spiritual Life, Humanity of the, T. 
Jr., Ph.D., CT. 

Stewart, Mrs. Duncan, A. J. C. Hare, GW. 

Supporter of the Family, The, Mrs. G. S. Reaney, 
SM. 

Temptation, Some Aspects of the, Rev. J. F. Val- 
lings, TTh. 

Tenement-House Evil, The, R. F. Cutting, CT. 

Timely Services, Thoughts for, A. A. Johnson, 
TTr. 

Trend of Scientific Thought, The, G. W. McGlum- 
phy, CPR. 

Trinity, The, Rev. J. W. Woods, CPR. 

Whittier’s Autobiography, OD. 


P. Bailey, 
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World’s Fair, Sabbath Closing of, Rev. W. F. 
Crafts, OD. 

Young Men, The Social Duties of, General Booth, 
YM. 


Zarathustra and the Zend-Avesta, Alfred Hille 
brandt, MissR. 
Zoroaster and Israel, Rev. J. H. Moulton, TTh. 


CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS 


ODICALS. 
THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
Oberlin, O., October, 1892. 


PERI- 


The History and Definition of Higher Criticism. 
Minute Prediction and Modern Doubt, 

Duality. 

Driver on the Literature of the Old Testament. 
Carey, the Founder of Modern Missions. 
Professor Huxley rersus Genesis i. 

We Shall not All Sleep. 

Jonah in Nineveh. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
New York, October, 1892. 


Recent Modifications of Darwinism. 

Richard Rothe and Social Theology. 

The Tenement-house Evil. 

Humanity of the Spiritual Life. 

Ethical Teaching of the Book of Job Concerning 
the Conduct of God Towards Man 

Revelation of Inventions and Patents to Civiliza- 
tion. 

Remarkable Discoveries. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN RE- 
VIEW. 


Nashville, Tenn., October, 1892. 


John and His Gospel. 

Man's Kinship. 

The Gospel in the Pulpit. 

Future Punishment. 

The Trinity. 

Hebrew Prophets and Prophecy. 

Is Crime Increasing ? 

Pains and Penalties for Children and Infidels. 
The Trend of Scientific Thought. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
London, October, 1892. 


The Revised Version. 

Canon Cheyne on King David and the Psalter. 

Some Cases of Possession. 

St. Paul’s First Journey in Asia Minor. 

The Doctrine of the Atonement in the New Testa- 
ment, 

Herod the Tetrarch : A Study of Conscience. 

Duhm's Isaiah, and the New Commentary to the 
Old Testament. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edinburgh and London, October, 1892. 


Milton’s Primeval Man. 

Professor Wendt’s ‘* Teaching of Jesus.’’ 
The Notion of Divine Covenants in the Bible. 
Recent Biblical Study in Canada. 

Our Debt to German Theology. 
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GOOD WORDS. 
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A Blind Beggar 

Mrs. Duncan Stewart 

Pastoral Life on Loch Etive 

In the Lanreate’s Footsteps 

A Great English Arsenal 

Cloister Life in the Days of Coeur de 
Alston Crucis. Chapter XVII 


Lion 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW. 


London, New York, Toronto, October, 1892. 


The Historicity of the Ge spels 
Our Inheritance of Sacred Song 
Church Confederation 

Hints for Divisions of Themes 

Is the School Problem Solvable % 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW. 
London, New York 


The Greck Church and the Gospel 

Anti- Missionary Crusade in Turkey. 

The Church of Russia 

Present Condition of Peasants in the Russian Em 
pire 

Educational Evangelism 

Zarathustra and the Zend-Avesta 


Toronto, October, 182. 


THE NEWBERRY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 
London, October, 1892, 


The Prine ipl « of Catholic ily. 

Robert Bloomfield 

A Lavman's Recollections of the Church 
ment of 1833 

Glastonbury Abbey 

Jewish Sketches. IV, 

Leaves from the History of the Guilds of the City 
of London ; 


Move 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT STU 
DENT. 


Hartford September-October, 1892 


Are there Maccabean Psalms ? 

The Book of Job in Other Literatures. IT, 

Peter's Life and His First Epistle 

Is it Necessary for a Clergyman to Know Hebrew % 
Paul and the Parousia. 

The Hebrew New Testament of Franz Delitzsch. 


Conn., 


OUR DAY. 
Boston and Chicago, Octobe r, 1892. 


Sabbath Closing of the World's Fair. 

The Latest Andover Attack on the American Board 

Failure of Catholic Public Schools. 

W hittier’s Autobiography. 

Boston Monday Lectures—Facts and Fancies of 
the Higher Criticism 


THE PREACHER’S MAGAZINE. 
New York, October, 1892. 


A Child’s Reception of the Kingdom of God. 
Moses : His Life and its Lessons-—Service. 
The Sermon on the Mount. 

Homiletics. 

A Preacher's Note Books. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY. 
Richmond and New York, October, 1892 
The Immortality of the Soul. 
A Religious Estimate of Carlyle 
Romanism and the Public Schools. 
A Modern Jehu 
Pentecostal Baptism 


THE REFORMED QUARTERLY RE 
VIEW. 


Philadelphia, October, 1802 


The Educational Problem 

The Inspitation of the Scriptures. 

Modern Biblical Criticism 

The Importance of the Objective and Sacramental 
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The Origin and Development of the Idea of Sacri- 
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Christ's Essential Sonship 
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Progress of the Churches 

Reunion Conferences at Grindelwald 
The Fire in the \ alley 

The Reunion Debates. 

The Bible as a Classic. 
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Holy Thursday in Rome, 1892 
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Antiquity of the Book of Joshua 
Date of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
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Some Aspects of the Temptation 
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Thoughts for Timely Services. 
The Biblical Criticism of Our Day 
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Christian Edification. 
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Licht from the Orient. 

Mission Fields. 


THE YOUNG MAN. 
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Some One. 
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The Social Duties of Young Men. 
The Power of Purpose. 
Carlyle’s Messages to Young Men. 
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Schmid, Chrn. Frdr. Biblische Theologie des 
Neuen Testamentes. Neue Ausgabe in 3 Theilen. 
2. Theil. (Bibliothek Theologischer Klassiker. 
43. Band.) Gotha: Perthes, 1892. Pp. vii., 312, 
8vo, 2.40 mk. 


Schneider, (. M. Die unbetleckte Empfangnis 
und die Erbsiinde. Erwiderung auf Ttibbes: 

‘Die Stellung des heiligen Thomas von Aquin zu 
der unbefieckten Empfangnis der Gottesmutter. 
Redensburg : Verlags-Anstalt, 1892, Pp. 92, 8vo, 
1.20 mk. 


Schneider, Philipp, Prof., Dr. Die bischOflichen 
Domkapitel, ihre Entwickelung und _ rechtliche 
Stellung im Organismus der Kirche Neue (Titel-) 
Ausgabe. Mainz: Kirchheim, 1892. Pp. xxxii., 
508, Svo, 4 mk. 


Séché, Léon. 


Les Derniers Jansénistes, depuis 
la ruine de 


Port-Royal jusq’a nos jours (1718- 
1870). Paris: Perrin, 1892. 2 vols. Pp. xxxvi., 
895 ; 463, vo. 


Seydel, M. 
Freiburg i. Br.: 
7.40 mk. 


Bayerisches Kirchen Staatsrecht. 
Mohr, 1892. Pp. iv., 356, 8vo, 


Seymour, George Franklin [Bishop]. An Open 
Letter to the Rt. Rev. William C. Doane (Bishop 
of Albany) in reference to the Consecration of the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Brooks (Bishop of Massachusetts) by 
the Bishop of Springtield. Milwaukee : Young 
Churchman Co., 1892. Pp. vi., 148, Svo, paper, 
50 cts. 

Shinn, George W., Rev., 


D.D. A Manual Con- 
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New York’ 
12mo, 25 cts. 


Church. 
Pp. vi., 180, 


cerning the Episcopal 
Whittaker, 1892. 


Sigmund, Jos. 
Nachblick in die 
mit seinen 
Salzburg : 


Das Ende der Zeiten mit einem 
Ewigkeit oder das Weltgericht 

Ursachen, Vorzeichen und Folgen. 
Pustet, 1592, Pp. viii., 587, 8vo, 3 mk. 


Smyth, Newman. Christian Ethics. 
tional Theological Library, Edinburgh : 
New York: Scribners, 1892. Pp. x., 
10s. 6d, $2.50 


Snow, Abbot. 
and his spirit. 
p. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Interna- 
Clark ; 
498, Svo, 


St. Gregory the Great : his work 
London : Hodges, 1892. Pp. 390, 
| Herves of the Cross series. | 


Société des missions évangéliques chez les peu- 
ples non chrétiens, etablie A Paris. Avril 1892. 
67° rapport, 68° année. Paris: Montorier, 1892. 
Pp. 208, 8vo. 


Spencer, Herbert. 
Parts 2 and 3. 
260, 8vo, 7s. 


The Principles of Ethics, 
London : Williams, 1892. Pp. 


Spurgeon, ©. II. 
Love's Logic. 
82mo, 1s. 


and 
Pp. 144, 


Complete in Christ, 
London : Hodder, 1892. 


Steinmeyer, F. |. Beitrage zum Verstaindniss 
des Johanneischen Evangeliums. VII. Die Rede 
Jesu in der Schule zu Capernaum. Berlin: Wie 
gandt, 18¥2. Pp. v., 115, 8vo, 1.80 mk. [I-VIL. 
13.45 mk. } 


Stevenson, William J. Fleming, Rev. Praying 
and Working : being some account of what men 
can do when in earnest. New York: Order of 
St. Christopher, 1892. Pp. xiv., 411, 16mo, $1.00, 


Stock, Sarah Geraldina. 
and the Victoria N 
illustrations. New 
12mo, $1.75. 


The Story of Uganda 
yanza Mission. With tifteen 
fork: Revell, 1892. Pp. 228, 


Loi divine du travail ; 
Fonctionnement du 
ses espé- 
Reims : Monce, 


4 en le chretien. 
les Plaies du travail actuel ; 
syndicat, ses bienfaits, ses institutions, 


Patrons et Ouvriers. 
Pp. 89, 18mo. 


Theodoret, Jerome Gennadius, Rufinus: His- 
torical Writings, etc. A Select Library of Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Second Series. Translated into English with Pro 
legomena and Explanatory Notes, under the Edi 
torial Supervision of Philip Schatf, D.D., LL.D., 
and Henry Wace, D.D. In connection with a 
number of Patristic Scholars in Europe and Ameri- 
ea, Vol. Il New York: Chr. Lit. Co., 1892. 
Pp. xiii., 594, 8vo, $3.00. 


rances. 
1892. 


Thomassin, Ch. Louis de Thomassin, der grosse 
Theologe Frankreichs, seine Versélnungsversuche 
in den Zeiten des Gallikanismus und Jansenismus 
und seine Werke. Minchen: Seyberth, 1592. 
Pp. 67, 8vo, 1.20 mk. 


Thompson, A. ©. Our Birthdays toward Sun- 
set. Seventy-one to one hundred. New York: 
Crowell, 1892. Pp. vi., 271, 12mo, $1.00. 


Trumbull, Henry Clay. The Northfield Ser- 
mons. Moral color-blindness. Our duty of mak- 
ing the past a success. Philadelphia : Wattles, 
1892. Pp. 53, 8vo. [Also] Jonah in Nineveh. A 
paper read before the Society of Biblical Litera 
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ture and Exegesis, December 80th, 
same Pp. 18, Svo. 


Van Horne, |)., Rev. 


Dayton, O. 
102, Kvo. 


1891. The 


Religion and Revelation. 
Press Ref. Pub. Co., 1892. Pp. vi., 


Varigny, H.de. Experimental Evolution : Lec 
tures delivered in the Summer School of Art and 
Science, University Hall, Edinburgh, August, 
IkM1. London: Macmillan, 1892. Pp. 266, p. 
Rvo, fs. 


Vorbrodt, G Principien der Ethik und Re 
ligionsphilosophie Lotzes 2. (Titel-) Aufgabe. 
Dessau: Kahle, 1802. Pp. vii., 186, 8vo, 3 mk. 


Weitbrecht, Richard, Dr. Angriff und Ab 
wehr. Zur Geschichte der konfessionellen Polemik 
‘im 19. Jahrhundert Il. Ein erwiinschter An 
lass (Flugschrifien des Evangelischen Bundes, 
69, 70.) Leipzig: Braun, 1892. Pp. 40, 30 pf 


Wendland, Paul. Philo’s Schrift tiber die Vor 
sehung. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der nacharis 
totelischen Philosopuie. Berlin : Gaertner, 1592, 
Pp. viii., 120, 8vo, 4 mk. 


Wesleyan Conference : minutes of several con 
versations at the 149th yearly conference of the 
people called Methodists, begun in Bradford, July 
1th, 1882. London Wesl. Bk. Room, 1882. 
P. &vo, 2s. 

Westphal, Alexandre, DD. Les Sources du 
Pentateuque, etude de critique et d'histoire. II, 
le Probléme historique. Paris : Fischbacher, 1892 
Pp. xxxviii., 118, Sve. 


Wilson, Ii. A. A Comparative Index to the 
Leonine, Gelasian, and Gregorian Sacramentaries, 
according to the Text of Muratori. Cambridge : 
Univ. Pr., 1892, &vo, 5s 

Worms, René. La Morale de Spinoza. Examen 
de ses principes et de l'intluence qu'elle & exercée 
dans les temps modernes. Paris : Hachette, 1892, 
Pp 338, 16mo, 3.50 fr 


Wright, John, Rev., DD. Early 


America. New York: Whittaker, 1892. 
171, 12mo, $1.50. 


Wirttembergische-Kirchengeschichte. 
ausgegeben vom Calwer Verlagsverein. 
Vereins-buchhandlung, 1892. 
10 mk. 


Bibles of 
Pp. vi., 


Her- 
Calwer 
Pp. viii., 756, &vo, 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 20th of each month.) 
Sept. 15. General meetings of the Colored Bap- 
tists of the South at Savannah, Ga. 
Sept, 20-23. Seventh General Conference of the 
Lutheran Church of Germany at Dresden. 


Sept. 22. Jubilee celebration of the 
Synod of East Pennsylvania. 


Lutheran 


Sept, 23. Thirty-fifth Anniversary of the Fulton 
Street, New York, Daily Noon Prayer-Meeting in 
the Marble Collegiate Church, 


Sept. 25. Consecration in San Francisco of Rt. 
Rev. Gilstan P. Ropert, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
the Hawaiian Islands, to succeed the late Bishop 
Herrmann, 


MAGAZINE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


[ Nov., 


Sept. 26. Forty-sixth Annual Conference of the 
British Evangelical Alliance at Dundee. Among 
the topics discussed were the following: True 
Catholicity, the Postulates of the So-called Higher 
Criticism, the Atonement, Sanctification in Daily 
Life, the Romanizing Tendencies of the Day, How 
to Reach the Non-church-going People, and For 
eign Missions, 


Sept. 26-30. Sixth Annual Convention of the 
German Catholics at Newark, N. J. 


Sept, 29-Oct, 2. Seventh Annual Convention of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Sept. 30. Yom Kippur—Jewish Day of Atone 
ment. 

Oct. 1 
cago. 


Opening of the new University of Chi 


Oct, 1-8. Ninth Annual Christian Alliance Con 
vention in New York City. 

Oct, 2. Centenary celebration of the foundation 
of the Baptist Missionary Society (of England) at 
Kettering. Southern Baptists of the United States 
celebrated at Louisville, Ky. 

Setting apart of the first graduates of the (Prot- 
estant Episcopal) New York Training School for 
Deaconesses 

Oct. 4. National Free Baptist Convention at 
Lowell, Mass. 

Oct. 4-7. Anglican Church Congress at Folke- 
stone, England. Eighty-third Annual Meeting of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions at Chicago, in the First Congregational 
Church. 

Oct. 5. Assembling of the (Triennial) General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States at Baltimore. 

Oct. 5-8. First Annual Convention of the Col- 
ored Congregation of the Church of Christ at Nor- 
mal, Ill. 

Oct. 7. Beginning of the Sixty-second Confer- 
ence of the Church of Latter-Day Saints at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Oet. 11. Dissolution of the Compact of 1870 be- 
tween the General Assembly and Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York City, by the Directors of 
the Seminary. This disposes of the proposal of the 
last General Assembly to arbitrate the differences 
existing between the Board of Directors of the 
Seminary and the General Assembly. 

Oct. 12. Religious observances in all the Catholic 
churches of the United States in commemoration 
of the discovery of America, 

Oct. 12-14. Lake Mohonk Indian Conference. 

Oct, 12-18. Meeting of the National Council of 
the Congregational Church of the United States in 
Plymouth Church, Minneapolis. 
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_ Oct. 13 #99. Twenty-fourth Convention of the 
General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in North America in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Oct. 17-20. Ministers’ Institute of the Unitarian 
Church at Newton, Mass. 


Oct. 18. Consecration of the Rt. Rev. Thomas D. 
Beaven, D.D. (Roman Catholic), Bishop of Spring- 
field. 


Oct, 18-20. Universalist Church Conference for 
1892 in Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Rev. George H. Kinsolving, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia, has been consecrated Assistant 
(Protestant Episcopal) of Texas. 


The Rev. T. A. Newnham is to become (Angli- 
can) Bishop of Moosonee (Canada), in the place of 
Bishop Horden, who has resigned. 


Bishop 


Dr. Rupp has been elected to a professorship in 
the Seminary of the Reformed Church at Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

It is announced that the Rev. George C, Lori- 
mer, D D., of Boston, has been called to succeed 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer at Regent's Park Chapel, 
London. 

Rev. A. Van der Lippe, D.D., has been installed 
as Professor of Systematic Theology in the German 
Presbyterian Seminary at Dubuque, la. 

The new General of the Jesuits is a Spaniard— 
** Father Martin.” 


OBITUARY. 


Allen, Rev. Richard H. (Presbyterian), D.D., in 
Pittsburgh, September 28, aged 71. He was edu- 
cated at Centre College, Danville, Ky., studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar, 1844; left the 
practice of Jaw and was licensed to preach, 1847 ; 
was called to Jefferson City, Mo,, the same year ; 
devoted himself to missionary work in Missouri, 
1849 ; accepted pastorate in Jeffersonville and 
Lafayette, Ind., 1852; went to New Orleans for 
work, 1861 ; accepted call to pastorate of Second 
Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tenn., 1865; be- 
came pastor of the Pine Street Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, 1867 ; resigned that charge 
to become Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions to Freedmen, 1880, which position he held 
at the time of his death. 

Barrows, Rev. Charles Dana (Congregational), 
D.D., at Worcester, Mass., September 15, aged 49. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth College, 1864 ; 
was principal of Fryeburg Academy, 1864-68 ; 
was graduated from Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, 1871 ; became pastor of Kirk Street Church, 
Lowell, the same year; was called to the First 
Church, San Francisco, as successor of Dr. Stone, 
1881 ; resigned his pastorate and came East, 1890. 
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He was for several years editor of the Overland 
Monthly, and until his health failed was very in- 
fluential on the Pacific coast. 


Howard, Cardinal, in Brighton, England, Sep- 
tember 22, aged 63. He was formerly an officer in 
the Second Life Guards of the English army, in 
that capacity leading the funeral cortége of the 
Duke of Wellington in 1852. Shortly after (1855) 
he took orders in the Romish Church and was sent 
to India. In 1865 he was appointed Arch-Priest’s 
Vicar in the Basilica of St. Peter ; was appointed 
Bishop of Neo-Cwsarea, and coadjutor Bishop of 
Frascati, 1872. Ile was created Cardinal by Pius 
1X., 1877; and ip 1881 was nominated Arch. Priest 
of St. Peter’s and Prefect of the Congregation. 
He wasan accomplished linguist, speaking Arabic, 
Armenian, and Russian. 


Lansing, Rev. Gulian (United Presbyterian), 
D.D., in Cairo, Egypt, September 12, aged 67, 
Dr. Lansing was graduated from Union College, 
1848 ; and from Newburg U. P. Theological Semi- 
nary, 1851; he was sent as missionary to Damas- 
cus, whence he was transferred to Egypt in 1857. 
He spent his entire life in missionary service, and 
was known as an Arabic scholar second only to 
Dr. Van Dyke. He was especially influential in 
Egypt, having frequently to plead the cause of and 
represent missions at the court of the Khedive. It 
is supposed that he had discovered a repository of 
very ancient manuscripts of the Hebrew text of 
the Bible. 


Longfellow, Rev. Samuel (Unitarian), in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., October 5, aged 73. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College, 1889, and from the 
Divinity School, 1846 ; was ordained and became 
pastor at Fall River, 1848 ; went as pastor to See 
ond Unitarian Society, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1853, re- 
signing his charge there in 1860; took charge of 
the church at Germantown, Pa., 1878, holding it 
until 1882. He then returned to Cambridge and 
wrote the biography (in three volumes) of his 
brother, the poet. In 1846 he published, in con- 
junction with Samuel Johnson, a ‘* Book of 
Hymns,’’ which a punning humorist called *‘ The 
Book of Sams ;’’ and later (1864) brought out 
‘Hymns of the Spirit,’’ many of the hymns in 
which were his own compositions. 

Medley, Most Rev. John (Anglican), D.D. (Union 
College and College of New Jersey), LL.D., at 
Fredericton, Canada, September 14, aged 88. He 
was educated at Wadham College, Oxford, gradu- 
ating B.A., 1826, and M.A., 1830; became curate 
of Southleigh, 1828; incumbent of St. John’s, 
Truro, Cornwall, 1831 ; and Vicar of St. Thomas’s, 
Exeter, 1838 ; was consecrated Bishop of Frederic- 
ton, 1845. He was Metropolitan of Canada, and 
his diocese included the entire province of New 
Brunswick. 
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O'Mahoney, Rt. Rev toman Catho- 
lic), Auxiliary Bishop of Toronto, at Toronto, Sep 
tember 8, aged 70. He 
1849 ; was created first Bishop of Armidalk 
Australia, by Pius IX 


that field on 


Timothy 


entered the priesthood, 
, South 
was compelled to retire 
from account of sickness ; came to 
187¥, where he was 
by Archbishop Lynch He 
of St. Paul's parish, and remained in that position 


till his death. 


Canada, soon acknowledged 


was placed in charge 


Renan, Josepl Ernst, Member of French Acad 


emy (1878), in Paris, October 2, aged 69 Ile was 


educated at the seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris, 


where he distinguished himself as a student of the 


Shemitic languages ; he was intended for the priest 
hood, but soun abandoned that field on account of 
independent tendencies ; an essay on Greek by him 
1845, and in 1848 


Volney prize by his ‘ 


was crowned by the Institute in 
he gained the Histoire gen 
érale et systemes compares des langues Semitiques,’ 
published IS) 
at the 


he was ippoioted Professor of hh 
College but 
quence of the appearance of Life 


was dismissed and was not reinstated till 


brew of France, 1862 in conse 


his of Jesus, 
in T8653, be 
INTO; he Rector of 


boca the College of France . 


1883; meanwhile, in 1860, he was appointed to 
the Legion of Honor 


mander of the 


and in 1SS4 was made a com 


Same Hlis published works are ex- 


ceedingly numerous, among the most celebrated 


being the “ Life of Jesus,’’ mentioned above, and 
the following parts of the series upon the‘ 


of the 


History 
including The 
‘Saint Paul and His Mission,”’ ‘* Anti 
The Gospels and the Second Generation 
of Christians,’ Marcus Aurelius and the End of 
the Ancient World,’ The History of the People 
of Israel till the Time of The His 
tory of the the Birth of 
Other less noted, though still important 


Origins of Christianity, 
Apostles 


Christ,’ 


David,’ and * 
People of Israel before 
Christ 
works by him were the Hibbert Lectures for 1880, 
Fren “ The 
stitutions, Thought, and Culture of Rome on Chris 
the Catholic 
His Life of 
** Life of Christ, 

as being two books more then any others antago 
the faith of the Evan 


delivered in h, on Influence of the In 


tianity, and the Development of 


Church,’ and his autobiography. 


was classed with Strauss 


ede SUS 
nistic to and subversive of 


gelical Church 


Warren, Rev. Israel P. (Congregationalist), D. D. 
(lowa College, 1868), at Portland, Me., October 9, 
He was graduated from Yale College, 
became pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Granby, 1842; served in the pastorate also in 


Mt. Carmel and Plymouth ; 


t ged 78 


1838 ; 


was for a number of 
years Corresponding Secretary of the Seaman's 
Friend Society, New York ; became editor for the 
American Tract Society in Boston ; resigned to 
enter the publishing business; became editor of 
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the Christian 

the time of 
Chronological Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
Ancient Modern, 

Chapter Nature, 


Grospe Is 


Mirror, which position he held at 
his death. He was the author of a 
** Jerusalem, and 
Flakes: A 


School 


‘Snow 
from Sunday 
Acts, 
humerous other works, but especially important 
The Study of Scripture Doc 
trines of Christ's Second Coming.’ 


Commentary and and 


was his Parousia 


CALENDAR 
Nov. 1. Laying of the Foundation Stone of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
Nor, 7-10 
England 


Free Church Congress in Manchester, 
Mon 
day, opening of Congress with a Sermon by Rev 


The following is the programme 


Principal Edwards, of Bala Seminary ; Tuesday, 
papers by Principal Randles and Principal Culross 

The 
** The 


on ‘* The Fellowship,”’ 


Church ,"") by Principal 


by tev. 


Revnolds, on 
Sacraments Thomas Sherwood, 
and public meeting in the 
evening, with addresses by Drs. Clifford and Gibson 
the Rev. C. A. Berry 

The Intluence of the Churches in the Home and 
Foreign Mission Fields ; 
and the Lapsed Population,”’ by the 
Smith ; 


ing ; on‘ 


and Wednesday's topic, 
The Charches 
Rev 
by Mr. Perey Bunt 
by the Rev. J. E. 
by the Rev 
addresses by Mr. Albert Spicer 


pup ron 
Joho 
on’ Town Problems, 

The Rural Districts,” 
Clapham, and on * 
Charles Williams ; 
and the Rev. W. 


Foreign Missions,’ 


J. Townsend , Thursday's topic, 
** The the National 
Life,’ with address on ‘* Intemperance,’* by Rev 
John Smith ; 
Price 
Mr. T 
Rev. J. 
with a communion service presided over by Dr 
Maclaren. 

Nor. & Meeting of the General Missionary Com- 
mittee of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Balti 
more 

Nor, 10-16. Seventh Annual Convention of Chris 
tian Workers in 


Intluence of Churches on 
on ‘* Social Morality,"’ by Rev. Hugh 


Hughes ; on ‘* Peace and Arbitration,’’ by 
Snape, and on ** Industrial Questions,’” by 


Guinness Rogers. The Congress will close 


the United States and Canada in 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Nor. 16. Meeting of the Archbishops of 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States. 


the 
The 
most important subject to be considered is the edu 
cation of the children of that Church 

Dec, 3. Meeting of the 
tion at Baltimore. Among the speakers will be 
the Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland, President Shurman 
of Cornell, Professor Charlton T. Lewis, ex-Presi 
dent Hayes, the Governor of Maryland, and the 
Mayor of Baltimore. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 4. Decennial Missionary Confer- 
ence of India, at Bombay 


National Prison Associa- 































IMPORTANT BOOKS ABOUT JAPAN. 


AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY IN_JAPAN. 


By M. L. Gorpoy, M.D., D.D. With an Introductory Note by Rev, 
Dr. Wittiam E. Grirris. $1.25. 


In this book Dr. Gordon makes a distinct, valuable, and very interesting contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Japan. He has lived in that country twenty years, and 
is in every way exceptionally competent to speak of the features, obstacles, and results 
of missionary effort there. He gives a clear description of missionary life, the diffi- x 
culties and humors which attend mastering the language and studying the people; ‘ 
then tells how Americansmissionaries began work, the organization and growth of 
churches, the success of native preachers, and the development of self-support and 
self-government among the churches. He writes of the Doshisha University, Medical 
Missions, Christian Womanhood, Christian Literature, Varieties of Buddhism, Com- 
parative Religion as a matter of Experience, New Japan, and the Present Outlook. 
An appendix contains much information on various topics. 





Dr. Gordon is one of the ablest and most highly esteemed missionaries of the 
American Board, and his book will be accepted as an authentic and authoritative “di 
account of American missionary work in Japan. ; 


| JOSEPH HARDY NEESIMA. 


| By Arruur SHerpurNe Harpy, whe 
Author’of ‘‘ But Yet a Woman,” “‘ Passe Rose,’’ etc. With Portraits of Mr, Neesima ay 
and Hon. Alpheus Hardy. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. Be 

‘* Was there ever a more wonderful romance in real life than the story of Joseph . 

Neesima, the Japanese fugitive boy ? Providence sent him to a noble New England : aa 

gentleman, to be educated in our best schools, that he might go back to preach the oe 

gospel to his countrymen, and to do more than any other Christian in moulding the +4 

institutions of the new Japan, which within the last twenty years has emerged from a 

the twilight of the Middle Ages."— The Golden Rule. " 


‘*A book whose perusal cannot fail to be of the deepest interest to all, but espec- 
ially to those who are acquainted with Japan and the educational and missionary 





» work which has been accomplished:there.”—New York Observer. , "igs 
“3 
| JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN. 
e By Atice M. Bacon. Fifth Edition. $1.25. by 
: The only full and reliable book yet written on this subject, ., 
e Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by eS 
. a 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB STS., \. ¥. 
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We cannot explain how a 
man gains a pound a day by 
taking an ounce a day of 
Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—it happens sometimes. 

It is food that he can di- 
gest; we understand that. 
But it must be more than 
food to give more than the 
whole of itself. 

He has been losing flesh 
because he did not get from 
his food the fat he needed. 
Scott's Emulsion sets his 
machinery working again. 

Shall we send you a book 
ON CAREFUL LIVING? Free, 

Scort & Bowne, ( ene 
New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §1. 


nists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


“1 


Pea 


oap 


! how 


have no idea 
cruel soap can be 

It takes off dirt. 
what 


People crude and 


So far, 


else does it do? 


so rood : but 


frets the under- 
and fete ge at and 
alkali 


: , 
SKin and 
makes redness 

worse, 


It cuts the 
skin ; 
leads t Not soap, but the 
in it 

Pears’ Soap has no free alkali in it. 
It neither reddens nor roughens the skin. 
It responds to water instantly ; washes 
and rinses off in a twinkling ; is as gentle 
as strong; and the after-effect is every 
way goo’ 

All sorts of 


stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; 


all sorts of people use it 
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Standard 5 cx Flavoring 


RACT® 


Menta 
Full Measure. No Cartoons to Hide 
Long-Necked and Panelled Bottles. 


Notice to Housekeepers, Popular 
Hotels and Restaurants. 
All Ce 


VANILLA, 


MOKING ExTRACTs, such as LEMon 


Rost, Atmonp, CELERY, et 
prepared at the labora 


BurRNET1 


tory of 
& Co., Boston, can be 
upon for their 


JosEPH 
relied 


perfect purity and great 


strength. For upwards of thirty years 


they have been used by the leading hotels 


and the best families 


United 


hroughout, the 


States, and are sold 


by all first- 
class grocers and ae 
484 » for them and take no substitute. 


Seinen BURNETT & Co., 


Boston and Chicago. 





A WORD 10 THE WISE. 


CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS ; 
FROM TRADE RIVALS, 5 
who fear the phenomenal 


Van Howtens 


America. e mtain innuendogs against it, and appeal to = 
ry the hority of Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Pre/esser of 
> Medicine, at Univers po foam tA ay wnthor f the = 
=< Standard “i andboo kof Therapeutic 
S This Eminent Physician ‘ACTUALLY | 2 
2 writes as follows: 
From the careful analyses of Prof. Attfield and others, ¢ 
aM Se tisfied that Messrs. VAN Hovten’s € sisinre 
t nd that ied 


o health, a it is de 


pr Cocoas.—It is certainly ‘ 


apply t vax H vr 
The false reflectio 











